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(jeographical Data in Panini 

1 . iMUDDltlDUV 

riu* most import.mt contribution ol the Astjdhyuyl lo the 
hiscorv' o( ancient India is its geographical informal ion. The counirv, 
its mountains and ocean, forests and rivers, natural and territorial 
disisions {janupadas), towns and villages receive their full share ol 
attention in the shape of linguistic material dealt with hy Panini. 
It IS* here that the • grammarian can he credited with having created 
lus material m a very real sense hy undertaking a survey ol 
the place names m the vast area of the couiury sti etching from. 
Karnboja (Pamir region) and Kapisi (Begram in Afghanisian) to Kalihga 
(Orissa) and Suramasa (Surma Valley in Assam). The tjucstion 
may he asked as to the raison d'etre of the rich geographical informa- 
tion u: a work proclaimed to deal wiili grammar. IMacc-names form 
an integral part of the language which it is the object of grammar to 
discuss and regulate. The analysis which Panini has given of the 
underlying meanings wliich relate names of places to social life anti 
its background, shows conclusivcdy that such names do not originate 
by mere accident, but arc the outcome of social and historical conditions 
with which rr people arc intimately connected. These conditions are 
reflected in language in these geographical names. An etymological 
approach to the place-names of a country reveals to us many a for- 
gotten chapter of history and settlement on land and the contribution 
chat Panini makes in this respect through his grammatical expositions 
is possessed of an abiding historical value. First he has given a list 
of endings of place-names by which geographical places arc classified. 
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Geografhic*l Data in Panini 

Mbst ot die names of the geographical places originate, as he points 
out, from one or the other of the following factors : 

(1) ‘this object is found in a particular place;’ 

(2) ‘the place was founded {nirvrtta) by such and such a 
person ; 

(3) ‘the place was the abode {nivasa) of such a person, or a 
community;’ and 

(Sf) ‘the place is located in proximity {aditrabhava) to a known 
object.’ 

It will thus appear that places arc here distinguished for their found- 
ers, their economic products, their historical associations and their 
proximity to monuments. These four descriptions are tcrnicd 
Cdturarthika, ‘suffixes with four-fold meaning’. 

Panini also instances places which have lent their names to 
persons as the places of their own residence {nivasa), such as Mathura, 
or of their ancestors {abhijanas, IV.3.90), such as Saindhava, ‘whose 
ancestors lived in Sindhu. Besides persons, commodities may also be 
associated with places as their origin, c.g. the wine (^phalaja madhu) 
known as Kdpisayana which was known after the place of its origin 
called Kdpisi. Animals also were called sometimes after the places 
of their origin, e.g. Rdnkava or Rdnkavdyana, a bull bred in the 
Rahku country; or Kaccka, the bull of Kaccha country (IV. 2. 
134). There may also be other associations of names with places 
under the general rule stated in the siitras IV. 2. 92- 145 {Saisika), 
e.g. Kasikd, ‘the work composed at Kasi’ (IV. 2.1 16). An assemblage 
of meanings can be seen in Kdcchaka used to denote (a) an inhabi- 
tant of Kaccha, (b) the turban {cuda) peculiar to its people, (c) 
their mannerisms in speech [jalpita) and laughing {hasita). The term 
Saindhava is also cited under this rule with reference to the above 
peculiarities of its people. 

Another class of geographical names is that of regions or provinces 
(yisaya, IV. 2. 52-54), called after their peoples, e.g. Saiba, the 
region of the Sibis-, Aprtiaka, the region of the Aprttas (Afridis); 
MaUvaka, the region of the Mdlava people. Similarly, Rdjanyaka 
(of the Rdjanya tribe), Traigartaka, Vdsdtika (of the V asatis-Osssiddoi), 
Vairataka (Bairat country), Andumbarakat and so forth. The names 
according to visaya seem to be based on the ethnic distribution of 
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population over particular areas for the time being without reference 
to the form of government. 

Places were also named after the nature of their polity. Thus 
Panini divides janapadas into two classes, first janapadas under 
^monarchy (Ekaraja) enumerated in sutras IV. i. 168-176; and secondly 
janapadas ruled by republics, such as Vdhika where flourished ' the 
Ayudhajlvt Sanghas (Military Republics). 

The suffixes applied to these names point to the types of govern- 
ment (Tadrdja) associated with theit names. 

This in shore illustrates Panini’s scientific classification of place- 
names on the basis of the principles underlying their formation. 

Names of rivers, forests and mountains are noticed not in connec- 
tion with any social or historical signilicance, but as examples of 
linguistic peculiarity, such as vowel lengthening (VI. 3.1 17-120) or 
cerebralisation (VIII.4.4-5). 

Katyayana and Patanjali ^ollowlng Panini add more examples to his. 
For instance, under Salviivayava (IV. i. 173) Patanjali mentions the 
names of the states belonging to the Salva janapada (Bhdsya II. 269); 
under sutta IV. 1. 172 illustrating names of countries beginning with 
the letter », Nicaka and Nipa (II. 269), and under the Rajanya gana, 
Vasati, Devayata, Bativavana, Ambarisaputra and Atmakameya, 
which probably go back to Panini himself (IV. 2. 52; II. 282) 

2. CoiJNlRY 
Geographical Horizon 

Panini had a wide geographical horizon. The extent of the 
country known to him is indicated by several landmarks mentioned in 
the siitras. The western-most point is Prakanva coiresponding to the 
term Parikanioi mentioned by Herodotus and to the modern country 
of Ferghana. It may be noted that Panini names Rsi Praskanva in 
sHtra VI. 1. 153 and from this name is derived as a corollary, as 
pointed out by the Kdsikd, that of the country called Prakanva. To 
the south of Ferghana lay Kamboja (IV. i. 175^ which as will be 
shown later may be identified with the region of Badkshan-Pamir. 
South of it lay Kapisi (IV. 2. 99), capital of the kingdom of Kipisa, 
which may be identified with modern Kafiristan, south-east of the 
Hindu Kush. South of Kapisi was situated Gandhara (IV. i. 169) 
comprising the valley of the Kabul river, with its 'frontier outpost at 
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Taksasila (IV. 3. 93). Sindhu coming next in order wai the region 
of the Sindh-Sagar Doab between the Indus and the Jhclum. The 
ancient name of what is now known as Sind was SauvTra (IV'. i. 148) 
which was known to Panini in some detail, since rules are formulated 
not only for the correct designation of place-names in the SauvTra 
country (IV. 2. 76), but also of gotra names current there (IV. 1. 150). 

There are also mentioned from west to cast janapadas, of (i) 
Madra (IV. 2. 131) (2) Usinara (IV. 2. 118) (3) Kuru (IV. i. 172) 
ending with (4) Bharata, called also Pracya-Bharata as the dividing 
line between north (Udicy.i) and east (Pracya) (IV. 2. 113). 

Eastern India is known by its divisions called (i) Kosala 
(IV. I. 171) (2) Kasi (IV. 2. 1 16) (3) Magadha (IV. i. 170) and 
(4) Kalihga (IV. i. 170). 

The eastern-most limit is indicated by the janapada named Sura- 
niasa (IV. i. 170) which was then under a monarchy, and may be 
identified with modern Surma Valley in Assam. 

Panini also mentions the Himalayas as Himavat (IV. 4. 1 1 2) cited 
as a Chandasa term. 

On the west side the country of Kaccha is mentioned 
(IV. 2. 133), along with the islands of the adjoining sea {anu-samndra 
dvlpa) (IV. 3. 10). 

Higher up modern Sind is mentioned under the name of SauvTra. 
Panini had a direct knowledge of the country as he shows acquain- 
tance with its social life (formation of its gotra-names) as will be 
explained later. 

The southern limit of his horizon is indicated by his mention of 
Asmaka (IV. i. 173) of which the capital as known from other sources 
was Pratisthana, modern Paithan on the GodavarT. 

Diviiions of the Country 

UdTcya and Pr.icya are the two broad divisions of the country, 
mentioned by Panini and these terms occur in connection with the 
linguistic forms known to the eastern and northern grammarians. The 
UdTcya country included Gandhara and VahTka, the latter comprising 
Madra and UsTnara, and possibly Trigarta also. The Kuru region 
in the south-east of the Panjab was contiguous with the Bharata 
janapada. The Bharata region separated the east from the west, as 
shown by Piinini’s reference to Pracya-Bharata, on which Patahjali 
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remarks that the proper Pracya country lies outside the sphere of the 
Bhararas (II. 66; I. 493, anyatra prag-grahaite Bharata-grahamAi 
na bhavati). The river !Sarav.iti mentioned in Panini (VI. 3. 120) 
formed according to commentators the boundary between the two 
divisions of Udicya and Pnacya. It may probably be identified with 
the Sutlej (Satadru) or Ghagghar Mowing through Ambala district. 

Both Udicya and Pracya were taken as the home {Loka') of 
standard Sanskrit both in Panini’s time and earlier. In the time of 
Patanjali, however, this became contr.icted to Atyiivarta as the home 
of the sistas (persons proficient in the sastras) whose language set 
its norm. 


3. Mountains, Riviits and Forks is 

Panini shows knowledge of the mountainous regions called 
Himrdaya, with its perpetual snow (hiindnl, IV. 1. 49), its melting 
[hima-sratha, IV. 4. 29), its uplands (adhityakd) and lowlands 
{upatyakd), (V. 2. 34). The Mahdbhdrata also adds Bahirgiri, signi- 
fying the outlying region of the Tarai (Sabhaparva, 27, 3). In this 
connection the expressions Antargiri and Upagiri (with variant forms 
Antargiram and Up.igiram), according to the opinion of acirya 
Senaka, V. 4. 112, arc especially noteworthy as proper names alre.idy 
known to the Mahdbhdrata, the former signifying Himalaya proper 
(Antargiri — ‘Heart of Himalaya’), same as Pali M.ahahim.ivant or the 
Great Central Himalaya, including the highest peaks, such as Gaurl- 
sankara, Nandadevi, Kedaranatha, etc., and the latter the sub- 
Himalayan region of low-lying peaks (Pali Culla-Himavant) (Sabha- 
parva, 27.3). 

Panini mentions some particular hills : (i) Tri-kakut (V. 4. 147) 
so-called from its three peaks, a name first used in the Atharvaveda 
(cf. Vedic Index, vol. I. 329t identifying it with Trikota); (2) Vidura 
(IV. 3. 84) as the source of the precious stone called vaidHrya, cat’s 
eye, which according to Patanjali was quarried at Valaviya and treated 
by lapidaries in Vidura, probably Bidar (cf. Pargiter, Mark. p. 365 
for Vaidurya as Satpura); (3) Kimsulaka-giri (VI. 3. 117) to which 
the Ganapdtba adds five more names, viz. Salvakagiri, Anjana-giri, 
Bhanjanagiri, Lohitagiri and Kukkutagiri. These are not identified or 
met with in literature except Anjani mentioned in the Mark. Parana 
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in Magnclha, and also in a lataka passage as one of the six peaks of 
the Himalaya [Diet, Pali Proper Names ^ I. ^o). 

The bunch of these six names appears to have been adopted by 
Panini from some ancient geographical lists as we find compiled in the 
traditional Bhtivanako^a chapters. The names seem to be arranged 
in an order, and to represent the mountainous ranges running north 
to so^uth on the vestern frontiers of India from Afghanistan to 
Baluchistan. 

Starting from below, vSalvakagiri is phonetically the name of Hiila 
Range lying north-south between Sind and Baluchistan. To the west 
of it is the Makran chain of hills, the home of the Hihgula river and 
Hiiigul.i goddess. Hihgula seems to be the Prakrit form of Kihisu- 
laka. It was also called the Parada country in Sanskrit literature, and 
Pardtne by classical writers, corresponding to Piirdayana of Patahjali 
(IV. 2. ijij). Godiless Hihgula of this place is of red colour, also 
called DadhiparnI, because of its association with the ancient Scythian 
tribes of the Dahae and Parnians. It is worshipped also as Nani, or 
Nana of antit|uity,. 

The next great range is that of Siiiainian mountains which as the 
source of a famous salve was rightly celebrated as Ahjana-giri. With 
the other two ranges of I oba Kakad and Shingar to the west of it, 
Sulaiman with its triple chain was thus rightly called Trikakut 
which seems to have been its original Vedic name [Atharva., IV.5 8), 
also recorded by Panini (V. 147). 

The next step lands us into Afghanistan. Here we have two 
conspicuous mountainous ranges, viz. one in the north-east of Kabul 
called Hindukush and the other to the south-west of Kabul called 
Koh-i-Baba. The old name of Hindukush was Lohitagiri (cf. Kasikd 
on IV. 3. where the military highlanders of Rohitagiri arc referred), 
from which Afghanistan in medieval geography was called Roha 
[Linguistic Survey, X, p. 5), In the route of Arjuna’s conquest we 
rc,id of Lohita with its ten tribes after Kashmir (Sabha., 27. 17). 
This can only apply to Hindukush and its martial tribes occupying 
the valleys of Kohistan-Kafinstan. 

Sandwitched between the Sulaiman (Trikakut) and the Hindukush 
(Rohiragiri) we find a little to the west, the Koh-i-Baba range which 
acts as the central watershed for the dispersal of waters to the south. 
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wc>r, nortli and east. A glance at the map of Afghanistan points to 
it unmistakably. This probably was the Bhahjana-giri. 

The last name Kukkuta-giri seems to represent the comparatively 
low peaks in the west of Afghanistan towards Herat which in Iranian 
geography were called U parisaina “The Falcon’s Perch” and by the 
classical writers Paropamisus.with special reference to their low height. 

In SHtra IV. 3. 91 Panini mentions peoples who lived by the pro 
fession of arms and were settled in the hilly regions [AymlhH-jii'i- 
bhya'seah parvate). It is iisteresting to note that these highlanders 
hailed from the regions named Hrdgola etc. some of which may be 
ulentihed with the highlands of Afghanistan. Hrdgola, Andhaka- 
vartta and Kohit.lgiri arc mentioned as names ol particular hills occu- 
pied by these military Highlanders. The mention of Rohitiigiri 
suggests their possible identification with the mountainous tracts in 
Afghanistan known as Roha, still the recruiting ground of good 
soldiery. In the Miirkandeya' Parana the home of the Highlanders 
{Parvata'irayinah, 57-56) is placed in the region of Nihara or Jalalabad 
(for which the Vaytt gives the true reading Nigarahiira; Pargitcr, 
Mar. P,, p. 345 ). It may be added that Patafijali gives several new 
names of mountain-dwellers, of which M-ilavat (II. 287) is noteworthy 
as corresponding to Ivlaljikanda, the mountainous district nortli ol 
Dargai, home of the Dargalas in the country south of the Swat river. 

Forests 

Several names of forests are mentioned in siitras VIII. 4. 4 ' 5 ’ 
these the five names enumerated in the first sutra occur also in the 
Kotaradi gana giving a list of forest names (VI. 3. 117 ). Of these 
the Puragavana seems to be connected with Pawhputra as the 
Ganarathamahjdadhi associates the Yak.si Puraga with Pataliputra 
(verse 291)- Misrakavana appears to be the name of the well-known 
forest of Misrikh in Sitapur District. The Pali literature, however, 
makes Missaka a- mythical forest of the Tavatimsa heaven (Jdtaka, 
VI. 278; Diet. Pali Proper Names). The other names, i.e. Sidhraka, 
Sarika, Kotara and Agra are unidentified. Similarly names like 
Saravana, Iksuvana, Plaksavana, Amravana, Karsyavana, Khadim- 
vana and Piyuksavana included in siitra VIII. 4.5. arc not capable 
of definite identification since Panini takes them both as proper and 
common names. Some of these proper names are known in Pali 
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works, and they may not have been big forests but ordinary groves 
of trees situated in the vicinity of big towns. For example, Khadira- 
vana occurs in the Anguttara Nikaya as the birth-place of the teacher 
Kevata who was the foremost of the forest recluses and called Khadira- 
vanlya after the place of his birth {Jour. Dept. Letters, Calcutta Uni., 
1^20, p. 233). Similarly ^arav.ma is said to have been a settlement 
in tlie neigiabourhood of SravastI, where another great teacher Gosala 
Maiakhaliputta was born (B.C.Law, Sravasti, pp. lo-ii). Amravana 
is said .to have been attachetl to the city of Rajagrha and also 
Kampdya. 

Forests of herbs and big trees and those reserved for the grazing 
of cattle arc also mentioned. 

In the Devapathiidi-gana (V.3.100) Panini refers to various 
kinds of routes, e.g. varipatha, sthalapatha, rathapatha, karipatha, 
ajapatha, sahkitpatba, rajapatha, siMhapatha, adding two more, viz., 
hafnsapathd and devupatha, whicli relate to air. The Mahaniddesa 
also refers to various kinds of routes, e.g. jannttpatha (correct reading 
vannupatha = Skt. varnupatha, route through the sandy tract of 
Sindh-Sagar Doab, leading to Bannu); ajapatha (goat track), 
mendapatha (ram-track), sankupatha (pike-track), chattapatha (parasol 
route), vaMsapatha (bamboo track), sakunapatha (bird track, cf. Panini 
hdMsapatha), mnsikapatha (mouse passage), daripatha (c.tvcrn-path), 
mdi vettacara (course of reed) Mahaniddesa, vol. I, pp. 154-55; 
vol. II, pp. 414-15). 

The Brhatkathd describes ajapatha during the course of a journey 
to Suvarnabhumi as a narrow goat-track which could not be crossed 
by two persons from opposite sides {Brhatkathd, XVIII, 416; Sylvain 
Levi, ‘Ptolemei La Niddesa et la Brhatkatha’, Etudes Asiatique, 
vol. II, pp. 1-55’ 1925). Narrow tracks leading over high 

mountains and defiles were crossed with the help of goats to 
transport merchandise. 

Panini’s sankupatha refers to even more difficult mountainous 
ascents which could be negotiated by scaling the heights with the 
help of spikes or nails carefully driven into the hill-side. Panini’s 
hafrisa-patha corresponds to sakunapatha of the Mahaniddesa. 
KHlidasa also refers to devapatha { = surapatha), ghanapatha and 
khagapatha mentioned in the order of their relative heights {Ragbu- 
vafnsa, XIII. 19). Devapatha originally was a track in the sky, but 
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in che s(4tra under reference Panini refers to devapatba as a technic<rl 
term denoting the highest passage on the top of the rampart of a 
city, which derived its name from its height compared to the deva- 
patha in the sky. We are indebted to the Arthasastra for this 
technical meaning of devapatha implied in Panini’s stUra {^Arthaiastra^ 

11.3). 

Rivers 

On the north'West frontier Panini mentions the river Suvasiu 
(IV. 2.7 7, Swat). This river with its tributary the GaurT (mod. 
PanjUora) flowed through Gandh.ira which in its upper part 
was known as Uddiyana, famous for its blankets called pandn-kam- 
balaSy mentioned by Panini. The western capital of Gandhara was 
Piiskalavatl which is identified with modern Carsadda a little above 
tile junction of tlie Swat with the K.abul river. The Kasika mentions 
Puskaravatl as the name of a* river in three sfitras (IV. 2. 85; 
VI. 1.2 19; VI. 3. 1 19) along with certain other names as Udumbaravatl, 
Vlranfivan, Masakavatl. Of these Masakavatl seems to be. identical 
with the name of the river on which Massaga or Massaka, capital of 
the warlike people known as the Asvakayana was situated. It is 
possible that Piiskalavatl and Masakavatl were the designations of 
only those particular portions of the river Swat where it flowed past 
by these two great towns of Gandhara in the south and north respec- 
tively. It may be added that Patahjah mentions LJdumbar.avati, 
Masakavatl, Iksumau and Drumatl definitely as being names of 
rivers (II. 287). Of these Udumbaravatl may have flowed through 
the country of the Aiidumbaras, and Iksumatl (also included in the 
Madhvadi group, IV. 2.80) is ‘identical with a tributary of the Ganges 
referred to as Oxymagis by Arrian and now known as Ikhan flowing 
through Farrukhabad district. 

The next great river mentioned in the north-west is the Sindhu 
after which the country to its east was named Sindhu, the present 
Sind-Sagar Doab (IV.3.93). Taking its rise from the snows of west- 
ern KailaG in Tibet, the Sindhu first flows north-west for about haU 
of its length, and then reaching the Darad country in the north-west 
of Kashmir and south of Little Pamir it takes a southward course 
along which lay its famous places. The geographical feature of the 
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Ihdiis descending from the defiles of Dardistan is expressed in the 
grammatical formation Daradt Sindhuh named after its source {Prabhd- 
vati, IV. 3.!*' 3). Emerging from the Darad highlands the river enters 
the Gandhara coiiiury with Swat or Uddiyana on its right and the 
ancient janapada of Urasa (mod. Hazara in N.W.F.P.) on its left until 
it receives us most important western tributary the Kabul river at 
Ohind, a few miles north of Attock where it is at present crossed by 
a bridge. Ohind was the ancient Udbhanda, the place of tranship- 
ment of goods across the Sindhu aiul the spot where the great north- 
ern trade route called Uttarapatha in sfitra V. 1.77 crossed the river. 
Panini’s own birth[)lace, Salatura was a ri[>arian town of the Indus 
situated at a distance of only about four miles from Ohind in the 
angle of the Ktibha and the Sindhu. About sixty miles east of 
Udbhanda was Taksasila, the eastern capital of Gandhara, and at an 
cc|ual distance to the west was Puskalavarl (mod. Cirsadda), its 
western capital. Tlie trans-Indus country was known in ancient times 
as Pare-Sindbn (Sabhaparva, 51-11). Its famous breed of marcs im- 
ported into India was called Pare vadava, ‘the mare from beyond the 
border’ (VI. 2. 42). Varnii, corresponding to Bannu on the other side 
of the river is mentioned 111 a sntra and also in Ganapatha. The Bannu 
valley is drained by two rivers the Ktirram (Vedic Krumu) and the 
Gambila or Tochi which unite and flow into the Indus. The Kasikd 
commenting on siiira IV.2,103 speaks of Varnu desa named after 
the river Varnu. It appears that the Kurram river after it left the 
Kurram Agency and from the point where it enters the Bannu valley 
was named Varnu in ancient days. The place situated in proximity 
to Varnu is mentioned as Varnava (IV, 2. 77, Stivdstvddi), 

Although Bannu as a modern town was founded only in 1848, the 
valley after which the town was named is mentioned in ancient texts. 
Opposite Varnu, across the river, was situated the famous Kckaya 
janapada mentioned in sHtra VII. 3. 2 comprising parts of the three 
modern districts Jhelum, Gujarat and Shahpur adjoining which Jay 
the Salt Range (Saindhnva). South of Kckaya from north to south 
between the two rivers Jhelum and Indus lay the Sindhu janapada 
proper. On the lower course of the Sindhu was situated ancient 
Sauvira janapada (IV. 1,148), now known as Sind. 

Of the rivers of the Panjab, Panini mentions Vipas (Beas) and the 
wells dug on its north side {udaky IV. 2. 74). These wells were more 
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stable as being on high and dry ground than those on the other side 
and were therefore distinguished by the accent on their names. 

Panini names tw'o ocher rivers, Bhidya and Uildhya {lihidy-ocUihyan 
nade, III.1.115), of which the latter may be identided with Ujh 
flowing through Jasrota district and falling into the Ravi {Imperial 
Gazetteer of India, vol. XV, g. 73, river Ujh located to the north-west 
of Mfidhopur on the Ravi, p. 107, Ravi and Ujh in the Jasrota dis- 
trict). On Panini II. 4. 7 the Kasika illustrating the compound names of 
two rivers cites the example U ddhy-eravati, that is Uddhya and Iravati, 
the former of wdiich w'e must consider as a tributary of the latter on 
the analogy of Ganga 4 onam, another example of the same rule, and, 
of the counter-example Gahga-Yamnne. These names suggest that 
these rivers dried up in summer and flowed in torrents in the rains, as 
indicated by Kalidasa who describes their brisk and wayward move- 
im^nts as those of lusty youths like Rama and Laksmani {Raghu- 
vatrisa, XI. 8). Bhidya may be Bai, a tributary of the Ravi. 

Devika 

Panini also mentions the river Devika and what grew on its bank 
{Duvika-kfila, VII. 3.1), while Patanjah describes the product to be 
sali rice (III. 316). P.rrgiter identifies it with the river Deeg {Mark. 
Pnrana, p. 2^2), According to the Ntlamata Parana the Devika 
flowed through the Madra country aiul this is confirmed by the 
V isnadbarmottara also ( 1 . 167.15; B. C. Law, Geog. Essays, p. ^2). 
The Deeg is a stream flowing through Sialkot district and locally 
named Dyoka. 

Piinini mentions another river Ajiravatl (VI. 3. i i ^), the Acira- 
vati of Pali texts (modern Ripti) on which stood Sravastl. The next 
river mentioned in this region is Sarayu (VI. 4 174)0! which the 
Rapti is a tributary. It may be noted that Sarayu was also the name 
of a river in remote Rgvedic India flowing past Herat (derived from 
Hari-Rud, the old-Persian of Vedic Sarayu). Darius I (516 B.C.) in 
his inscription mentions, Haraiva, the pco[)le of Harayu, whom 
Panini calls Sarava. In the Behistun inscription occurs the name 
Arriya {=^Haraiva:=iGk. Aria with its capital at Herat). 

Another river Rathaspa is mentioned in the Ganapatha to siitra 
VI. 1.157 {Bhasya, III. ^ 6 , Rathaspa nadt). This name occurs in 
the Jaimimya^ Brahmana (Caland, //?., Extract 2:04) and in the 
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Adtparva (172.20) where it is one o£ die seven sacred rivers between 
Sarasvatl on the one side and Gandaki on the other. Most probably 
it was a river of Pahcala and the name may correspond to Rhodopha 
which is mentioned by the Greek writers as marking an important 
stage on the great royal road from the frontier to Pataliputra. Rhodo- 
pha is stated there to be 119 miles from the Gahga; although it is 
called a town but the tnention of the stages generally between two 
well-known rivers as Jheluni and Beas, Sutlej and Jumna, suggests its 
having bfeen the name of a river [Megaslhenes Fragni. LVl; Rawlin- 
son, Intercourse between India and the Western World, p.64). It is 
yet indcBuite which particular stream was the Rathaspa or Rathasch.a 
as the name occurs in the Adtparva and also the Rktantra Pratisdkhya 
(siitra 209), but the distance of 119 miles, if the proposed identifica- 
tion of this name with Rhodopha be correct, lands us on the banks 
of the Ramagahga which is the only big river between the Gahga and 
the Sarayu to present difficulties of crossing so as to merit the name 
Rathastha, which must have been given to it in tlie Vedic period, and 
which is still in its upper course known as Ruhut or Ruput (Imp, 
Gazetteer, U.P., I. 166). The distances from Hastinapur on the 
Gahga to Bareilly on the Ramagahgfi and from there to Kanauj 
where that river falls into the Gahga, almost confirm the st.igcs of the 
Royal Road mentioned by Mcgasthencs from the Gahga, which was 
probably crossed at Hastinapur to the town of Callinipaxa which is 
identified with Kanauj as the river Kiilindl joins the Gahga near it. 

Saravati is mentioned in siitra VI.3.120 (Saradinam ca). Several 
rivers lay claim to this name (cf. Dey’s Geog. Diet.), the one which 
separated the Udicya from the Pracya country has already been 
noted. 

Of the rivers of Central India (now '/indhya-Pradesa) Panini men- 
tions Carmanvatl (Cambal, Vlll. 2. 12). 

Panini used the term Rumanvat which the Kasika connects with a 
place producing salt (Lavana sabdasya Rumana-bhdvo nipdtyate). The 
form Rumanvat may have been based on the name Ruma, a river or 
lake in the district of Sambhar in Ajmer which is also the source of 
the river Lunl. 

Panini mentions a desert region as Dhanva (IV.2.1 2 1) of which 
two examples are cited by Patahjali, viz. Pare-dhanva and Astaka 
(II. 298) and another by the Kasika as Airavata. In the light of the 
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term Piirc-vadava, Parc-Dhanva should mean some desert lying 
the Indus border, as thatjof the Hclmand. 

4. Ianapadas 

All important geographical term used by Pamni is janapada. The 
Janapada was both a state and a cultural unit. Its culture counted 
more than its geography. Its cultural integrity was rellcctcd and 
preserved in the manners, customs and above all dialects of its* people 
c.g. the Darad Janapada w*ith its Paisaci dialect, the Jsurasena Jana- 
pada with its Vrajabhasa and the Kosala Janapaila with its Avadhi 
b^ngiiagc. The citizens belonging to a common {^samdna) janapada 
were called sajanapaddh (VI. 3. 85). The janapadas known to Panini 
arc the following : — 

I. Kamboja (IV. 1*175). Kamboja is mentioned once in the 
siiiras as the name of a country. The term is also applied to the king 
of the country and also to tlie* Ksatriya tribe probably settled there 
as a ruling caste. As already stated Kamboja was a kingdom {ekardja). 
It may be noted that Kamboja is also mentioned in two ganas, 
Kacchadi (IV. 2, 133) and Sindhvadi (IV. 3. 53) which name in 
common eight different janapadas, viz, Sindlui, Varnu, Gandhara, 
Madiimat, Kamboja, Kasmira, Salva and Kuluna, of which the first 
six were geographically of the same region. The correct identification 
of tliis janapada is the key to determine the relacive geographical 
positions of other countries in the extreme north-west of India and 
Afghanistan. Gandhara, Kapisa, Balhlka, and Kamboja arc the four 
great janapadas the relative positions of which should be clearly under- 
stood. Of these Gandhara extended from Taksasila/ts eastern capital, to 
the river Kuriar, its western boundary, and from the river Kabul m the 
south to Swat in the north. Next to it was the kingdom of Kapisa 
coinciding with modern Kafiristan and occupying the whole area 
between the river Kunar and the Hindu Kush. The latter mountain 
known to the Greeks as Paropamisidai and referred to in the Behistun 
inscription as Parruparaesana (Sanskrit V parisyena^ beyond the Eagle’s 
Flight), separated Kapisa from Balhlka. Sometimes Kapisa politically 
formed part of Gandhara, as in the reign of Darius, and then the name 
Gandhara was applied to both of them. In none of these three janapadas 
was Kamboja included. It stands as a separate janapada. According to 
Rhys Davids the capital of Kamboja was Dvaraka which Dr. Moti 
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Chandra has identified with Darwaz in the Pamir-Badakshan region.' 
The identification of Kaniboja with Rijpivri or Rajauri in ancient 
Abhisara as suggested by Dr. H. C. Roychaudhuri, or with eastern 
Afghanistan according to Sir Aurel Stein {Jiaj. IV. i6') arc not quite 
satisfactory. Ancient Kaniboja was the upper Oxus region, as suggest- 
ed by Prof. Jayacandra {Bharata-Bhumi, pp. -297-303) 00 linguistic 
grounds, viz. that the root sava ‘to go’ noticed by Yaska as a peculiari- 
ty of Kaniboja speech {savatir-gatikarma Kambojesveva bhasyate, 
Nirukta, H. 2), is still current there, (cf. Grierson, Linguistic Survey 
of India, X, pp. 468,473,474,476,500). In the Aitareya Brahmana 
the Uttarakurus and the Uttaraniadras are described as living beyond 
the Hini.ll.iya (VIII. 14); and in the Vai’hsa Brahmana Kaniboja 
Aupanianyava is a pupil of Madragara from which the Vcdic Index 
postulates a possible connection of the Uttara Madras with the 
Kanibojas, who probably had Iranian as well as Indian afHnities 
(Vedic Index, vol. I, 84,138). 

2. Prakanva. The name is a corollary to Praskanva in siitra 
VI. 1. 153 and is stated by the Kasika to have been a country {desa). 
It should be identified with the people mentioned by Herodotus as 
Parikanioi, modern Ferghana (Sten Konow, Kharosthi Ins. p. xviii) 
who arc said to have formed part of the cnipifc of Darius. Prakanva 
was thus situated immediately to the north of Kaniboja or the Pamir 
region. 

3. Gandhara. Panini mentions both the Vcdic form G.lndhari 

.IS the name of the janapada and its people in siitra IV. 1.169, and 
its later form Gandh.lra, this only in the ganas IV. 2.133 3 * 

93. Gandhara extended from the Kabul Valley to Taksasilfi. Two 
towns of Gandhara are mentioned, viz. Taksasila, its eastern capital, 
and Puskalavatl, the western. The latter occurs in a gana as the 
name of a river on which the town stood. The Greeks refer to it as 
Peucclaotes (modern Catsadda, situated near the junction of the Swat 
with the Kabul). The Puskalas of the Markandeya Purana must be 

I The reference is to the Petavatthu commentary Paramatthadipani, PTS., 
Part HI', p. 113. The text refers to DvarakS as the home of some merchants 
proceeding on business to Kamboja through the Maru desert. There seems to 
be no reference to Dvaraka as the capital of Kamboja. (Sec also B. C. Law, 
The Age of Imperial Unity, p. 15). 
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the people of this region. The country between the rivets Suvastu 
and GautI was known as Utldiyana which Katyayana mentions as 
AurdayanT (Shiisya, 11 . 292). It was considered in ancient days a 
part of Gandlura. A special variety of blankets known as Pandn- 
kambala {IV. 2.1 1) was a product of Gandhara, Gandlura is also 
known to the Atharvaveda for its wool. 

Sindhti. Sindhu was originally the name of the river, which 
gave its name to the whole country. The term Sindhu was corrupted 
to f li(n)du in the Old-Pcrsian inscriptions of Darius I (5i6-z|.85 B.C.) 
and into Indus by tlic Ionian (=Panini’s Yavana) Greeks. Sindhu 
as a janap.ida may be identified with Sind-S.igar Doab, the region 
between the Jhelum and the Indus. Most of it i.s now the sandy 
desert of Thai. Id^vid mentioned by Patahjali as a janapada was 
included in .Sindhu {Bhagwanlal Indraji Com. Vol. p. 149). 

5. Sauvlra (IV. i. 148). P.uiini mentions Sauvira and gives 
valuable social history of the region. It was the home of many gotras of 
which he names two, Phantahrti and Mimata, and the Kasika follow- 
ing old tradition adds Bhagavitti, Tarnabindava, Aka.sapeya, Yamunda 
and Suyama. Bhagavitti is also mentioned by Patanjali (il. 243) and 
may be identified with the present Biigtt tribe on the northern border 
of Sind, numbering about thirty thousand. Panini mentions Sarkara 
or Sarkara (modern Sukkur on the Indus) as a town (IV. 2.83). The 
iiame was suggested by its proximity to the rocky region {sarkarayah 
adiirabhauah) in the borders of which Sukkur is situated. 

Pali literature mentions Kaiiruka (modern Rori in Upper Sind) as 
the capital of Sauvlra. 

6. Brahmanaka. It is mentioned in Panini’s sutra (V. 2.71). 
Patanjali definitely calls it a janapada [Brahmanako nama janapadah, 
II. 298). The significance of its name is brought out by the Kasika,’ 
which describes it as the land of Brahmins of a particular type. They 
were ayndhajivins or followers of military art, and very probably a 
sangha or republic. Their military traditions continued up to the 
time of Alexander whose invasion they resisted with utmost patriotism 
(Plutarch, Alex., 59). The Greeks call them Brachminoi and locate 
them in middle Sind (Arrian, VI. i6), of which the capital is still 
called Brahmanabad (Cunningham, Ancient Geog., p. 310). 

It may be noted that even Rajasekhara (9th century. A. D.) names 
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Brahmanavaha (‘abode of Bralinianas’) as one of the janapadas of the 
west. The Muslims named it Brahmanabad after this old tradition. 

It may be noted that Patahjali mentions two formations a- 
Brahmanaka and a-Vrsalaka as names of countries ( 1 . 301), corres- 
ponding to Saudrfiy.ma and Brahmanaka respectively. 

Saudrayana or the Sudra country is mentioned along with other 
names in the gana Aisukari (IV. 2.54) which dencte<l names of 
countries after their peoples (^Visayo dese). Like the Brahmanas, the 
Saudrayanas ( = Greek Sodrae) also are mentioned as having opposed 
Alexander. Cunningham treats the present Soda Rajputs of south- 
east Sind around Umarkot as their descendants (^Ancient Geog., p. 
2Qi). Diodorus couples the .SWrrfc with the as occupying 

the opposite banks of the Indus. Cunningham equates the Massanae 
with the Ma tsarnaioi of Ptolemy, which corresponds to the Masiira- 
karna (derivative Mausurakarna) of the Ganapdtha (II. 4.69; IV. i. 
1 12). 

7. Apakara. This name is mentioned along with Sindhu in 
siitra IV. 3. 3 2, to explain the forms Apakaraka and Apakara, denoting 
its products. It may be identified with Bhakhar on the Indus. 

8. Vdraskara (VI. 1.157). This is mentioned in the gana 
Pdraskara-prabhrti. Patahjali treats it as a country {Pdraskaro desah, 
III. 96). The name corresponds to Thara-Parkara (Thara being the 
Sindhi form of Thala meaning dry country or desert, as opposed to 
Kaccha or jdhgala country), one of the biggest districts of Sindh 
which once denoted the whole of its south-eastern part up to the coast 
of the Great Rann of Kacch or Kaccha-Irina. 

The Rktantra takes the name Paraskara as that of a mountain, 
and the term Parakara for non-mountainous region, such as the Thar- 
Parkar district {Para parvate, IV. 5. 10, Suryakant’s edition, p. 41). 

9. Kaccha (IV. 2.133). Below the desert comes the watery 
region Kacqha, which represented the water -1 ..gged portions in the 
south as against the dry desert area in the north. Kaccha was 
historically connected with Sindh forming its province in the seventh 
century when Hiuen Tsang visited the country. Cunningham says 
that Kaccha and Parkar have always been linked together {Anc. 
Geog., p. 347)* Panini also refers to the names of towns ending in 
Kaccha (IV. 2. ^26), which were mostly situated along the coast 
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from Bhrgu-Kaccha to the province of Kaccha. The inhabitant 
of the Kaccha janapada wjre known as Kacchaka, and a reference 
to their peculiarities in speech, merry-making and dress has already 
been noted. 

10. Kekaya (VII. 3-2-). The descendants of the Ksatriyas of 
the Kekaya janapada were known as Kaikeya. The ancient Kekaya 
janapada consisted of the territory now comprised in the three districts 
of Jlielum, Shahpur and Gujarat. 

11. Aladra (IV.2.131). Madra was a part of the Vahika 
country, as already seen, with its capital at ^akala, modern Sialkot. 
In the U panisads Madra w.ts a noted centre of culture in the north. 
In the Alahabharata ^akala is mentioned as the chief city of the 
V.ihikas on the Ap.iga river. Patanjali also mentions !>akala as a 
Vahlka-^rdmrf (II. ^94). And so also the Kasikd (IV.2.117). Panini 
does not explain the derivation of the name Vahika. Katy.ayana, 
however, derives it from bahis, ‘outside’, with the suITix ikak (IV. i. 
85.5). This seems to agree with the Mahdbharata description of 
Vahika as the country of five rivers lying outside the pale of Aryan 
society (dharma-babya), devoid of religion {nasta-dharma) and impure 
(asnei) (Karnaparva, 44. 7. ^2). 

Panini mentions two divisions of Madra, Purva (Hastern) and 
Apara (Western) [Diso' Aladrdnam, VII. 3. 13; also IV. 2. 108). 

12. Uslnara (IV. 2.1 18). Panini mentions Usinara as a part of 
Vahika (cf. Kasikd on IV. 2. ii8, Usinaresu ye Vdhlka-gramdh). In 
tlic Gopatba Brdhmana, the Usinaras and 5 avasas are regarded as 
northerners (II 9, Savasa-U sinaresit Udlcyesn). 

Thus Panini mentions three divisions of the Vahika country, viz. 
Kekaya, Usinara and Madra to which is to be added the fourth divi- 
sion ^avasa. Of these Kekaya and Savasa may be located between 
the Jhelum and the Chenab, the first in the north and the second in 
the south respectively, and Madra and Usinara were in the north and 
south between the Chenab and the Ravi. 

The Divyavaddna refers to the Svasas in Uttarapatha with head- 
quarters at Taxila to which Asoka was deputed by his father Bindu- 
Sara as Viceroy to quell their rebellion. The name 5 avasa or Svasa 
seems to be preserved in the modern name Cibha comprising 
Punch, Rajauri * and Bhimbhar. In literature the Usinaras are often 
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associated with the Jsibis (Gk. Siboi) whose chieE town Sibipufa has 
been identified with Shorkot, headquarters of a Tehsil in the jhang 
district. 

13. Ambastha. It is mentioned by Panini in stitra VIII. 3. 97, 
and is stated by Patanjali to be implied in shtra IV.1.171 as the 
name of a janapada under a monarchy. The Mahahharata locates 
them in the north-west and describes them as a kingship. The 
Ambasthas may be taken as Gk. Abastanoi or Sambastai on the 
lower c6ursc of the Chenab (Invasion of Alexander, p. 155). 

14. Trigarta. It is mentioned by Panini as an Ayudhafivi 
Sangha, or a Confederation of Six States known as Trigarta-Sastha 
(V.3.116). But the Trigarta country, although in itself marked out 
by natural boundaries from the rest of the province was partitioned 
into smaller territorial divisions or janapadas some of which were 
constituted as monarchies. The name Trigarta denotes the region 
drained by three rivers, Ravi, Bcas and Sutlej. 

Patanjali mentions Patanaprastha as a Valnkagrama (II. 298). It 
may be identified with Paithan or Pathankot, situated at the enirancc 
of the Kangra valley and at one time the capital of the Audumbaras 
(Cunningham, ASR,, XIV, p. ii6; also V, p. 153). 

The central portion of Trigarta formed by the valley of the Beas 
was named Kuluta, mentioned twice in the Ganapatha as Kuluna 
(IV'.2.i33; IV.3.93) and known as Kulu. Its ancient capital was at 
Nagara on the Beas, a name included in the Katryadi gana (IV.2.95). 

Mandamatl {Yavadi gana, VIIl.2.9) was perhaps modern Mandi, 
lying to the south of Kuluta. Panini makes special mention of the 
Bhargayaiia gotra in the Trigarta country (IV. i.i 1 1). 

15. Kalaknta (IV. 1. 173). It is mentioned as a janapada under 
a king. The Sabhaparva calls it Kalakuta and makes it a part of 
Kulinda (Kalindy-visaya, XXVI.3) which was conquered by Arjuna. 
Kulinda (Gk. Kylindrine) was known to Ptolemy as an extensive 
country including the region of the lofty mountains wherein the Beas, 
the Sutlej, the Yamuna and the Gahga had their sources (McCrindle, 
Ptolemy, p. 105, 109). The Kalakuta lay somewhere in this area, 
with possible traces of its name in modern Kalka, the Simla hills. 

16. Kuru (IV.1.172). It was known to Panini as a janapada 
and a kingdon'i. He also mentions the town of Hastinapura (VI 2. 
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loi), which was known as its capital. The name Asandivat, the 
place with the king’s thro.ne, where in his royal city lanamcjaya 
Pariksita is stated in the Mahabharata to have performed his sacri- 
fice, is also noticed by P.mini (VIII.2.12). Panini also refers to the 
householder’s way of life obtaining amongst the Kurus (Kunt-garhapa- 
tam, VI. 2.^2) as against the ascetic w.iy. It seems to be akin to the 
Kuru-dhamma of the jMaka of that name which insisted on the 
purity of family life and the cultivation of proper domestic relations 
and virtues {KtirudhammA Jatiikii, Vol.lll, N0.276). 

17. Salva. Panini mentions S.ilva (IV. 2. 135^, .Sfilveya (IV.i. 
169) and Salv.iv.ayava (IV.1.173) as three distinct janapada units 
which were monarchies. Of these S.ilva seems to have been the 
parent state, Salveya equal to Salvaputra, a collateral branch, and 
Salv.avayava, a bunch of kingly states which the enterprising S.alvas 
cither brought under their conquest or planted during the course of 
their colonising. The last although confined to a limited geographi- 
cal horizon in the central and north-eastern Punjab, were in relation 
to each other not geographically contiguous. 

The Sfilva is mentioned as a pair janapada with Matsya as early 
as the Gopatha Bidhmana (1*2.9) same group in the 

M ■ihabbarala (BhTsmapaiVa, 10.3) where the Siilvas, the Madreyas 
and the Jiihgalas are juxtaposed. Matsya with its capital at Virata 
(Bairat in Jaipur) provides a fixed point and Salva should be located 
in that region. Making allowance for the position of the other 
known janapadas, the only place left for Siilva coincides with the terri- 
tory extending from Alwar to north Bikaner. It may be mentioned 
that the Salvas were an ancient people who seem to have migrated 
from the west through Baluchistan and Sindh where they left traces 
of their name in Salvak.i-giri (mentioned by Panini in the Gana-patha 
to VI. 3. 1 17), the present Hala mauntain, and then advancing towards 
north SauvTra and along the Sarasvail finally settled in norm R.ijasthan. 
Of their intrusion towards the Yamuna some dim intimation is pre- 
served in an old Vedic verse*. 

2 Yattgandharireva no rajeti Sulvtr-avadisuh, vwrtta-cakrS asinas-tirena 
Yantune tava. ‘The Salva women turning their wheels sitting on thy banks O 
Yamuna, have tohl us that their king is a Yaugandhari. (Un ancien people du 
Penjab: Les Sa,Iva, Journal Asiatique 1929, (pp 311*354) p* 3‘4)* Keith 
considers a reference to war-like raid more plausible, 
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called Awa Nadi (Vanaparva, 308. 7), a tributary of the Chambala 
(Dey, Geog. Diet., p. 109), showing its situation in modern Kontwar 
in Gwalior State. Panini also uses the compound Kunti-Surastrah 
(VI. 2. 37), indicative of their political confederation at one time, 
when the Narayana-Gopalas were settled in the region of Gwalior. 

31. Asmaka (IV, i. 173). Panini also mentions the compound 
Auantyasmakah showing their proximity (VI. 2. 12). 

Asmaka is named Assaka in Pali texts with its capital at Paithan 
(Pratisthaila) on the Godavari where lived the learned Brahmana 
Bavari. 

Panini refers to Taitilakadru (VI. 2. 42) which is mentioned after 
Parevadava, ‘a marc from across the Indus’, and may have denoted a 
tawny-coloured marc of the Taitila country. Kautilya refers to horses 
imported from Taitila (Arthasastra, 11 . 30). The Mahabharata refers 
to horses of partridge colour as tittirakalmasa (Sabhaparva, 28. 6; 
19) which seems to be an equivalent' of Taitila-kadru. These horses 
came from the Uttara-Kuru regions (north of Pamir in Central Asia). 
The Taitila janapada may therefore be looked for in the neighbour- 
hood of that region It may, however, be noted that according to 
the medieval lexicons Taitila .was synonymous with Kalinga (Nanar- 
thdrnava, II. 891; Vaijayantl, p. 37, verse 26) which m.ay be identi- 
fied with Titilgarh, south of Sambalpur in Orissa. In that case 
Panini’s Taitila-kadru would refer to some tawny-coloured material 
produced in Kalinga, probably rhinoceros hides, from Taitila signifying 
that animal on the basis of its habitat. The exact significance of the 
Paninian word however cannot be determined. 

The above list shows the following four janapadas lying at the 
extreme points of Piinini’s geographical horizon, Kamboja northern, 
Sauvira western, Asmaka southern and Suramasa eastern. 

Panini also refers to the boundaries of janapadas as shown in his 
expression janapada-tadavadbi (IV. 2. 124). This indicates that the 
janapadas formed their own boundaries, each extending as far as the 
other without needing any smaller landmark like a village (Kdsikd, 
tadavadhirapi janapada eva grhyate na gramah),. The Ganapatha 
furnishes some additional names of janapadas, viz. Barbara (IV. 3> 93; 
on the sea-coast near the mouth of the Indus where the port Barbarika 
was situated), Kasmtra (IV. 2. 133; IV. 3. 93), Urasa (IV. 3. 931 
modern W^zzta), ^Darad (IV. 3. 93, modern Dardikan), Gabdika 
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(IV. 3. 93, Patanjali mentions Gabdikas as living outside Aryavarta 
in his time). It m.ay be identified with modern Gadderan, homeland 
of the Gaddi tribe, beyond Dhauiidhar in the Chamb.i valley. 
Piitacchara (IV. 2. iio, probably modern Pataudi) Yakrilloman 
(IV. 2. IIO mentioned in the BliTsmap.uva l.X. 46 aiul Virataparva 
V. 4, corresponding to the region between litawah in the north and 
Jalaim and Orai in the south and Kalpi in the east), and Sarvasena 
(IV. 3. 52; also called Sarvaseni, cf. K’a'siha, VI. 2. ^3; Vlll. 1. 5 
described by the Kasika as a dry region). Patanjali mentions the 
names of two other janapadas, viz. R.sika and Jihnu (IV. 2. 104: 
II. '2pS, Jihnu = modern )hind (?). The name Rsika occurs in the 
I\lahiibbarata as part of ^akadvipa. Arjuna conquered the l.^sikas 
across the Vaksu (Oxus) ‘which (lowed through the Saka country’. 
The Rsikas where Liter known as Yuechis whose language was called 
Arsl. A further instalment and that is a very substantial one, of 
geographical information is obtainable from the Astadhyiiyl in the 
form of tribal names of people who were living under political consti- 
tutions of a varied character. 

Many localities are also indicated by Panini as the lands of the 
peoples after whom they were named, e.g. Yaudheya, Andhaka- 
Vr.sni, etc. 


3. Towns and Villages 

The units of settlement comprised (i) nagara (town), (2) grama 
(village), (3) ghosa (abode of herdsmen VI. 2. 15) and (4) kbeta 
(hamlets, VI. 2. 126). Panini mentions the villages and towns of 
Eastern India {Pracam gram a-na gar anhm, VII. 3. 14), but with 
reference to Viihika and Udicya country he uses tlic term grama 
in a generic sense to include all centres of population (IV. 2. 117 and 
IV. 2. 109). 

Patanjali in. commenting on the distinction between these two 
terms grama and pura remarks that these should not be settled by 
rules of grammar but by local usage (tatrdti-nirbandho na Idbhah, 
III.321). 

Endings of place-names. Panini uses these various endings to 
frame rules for explaining the formation of certain terms derived from 
the places concerned, and this is explained by the following examp* 
les : — - * 
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1. Nagara (IV.2.142), c.g. Mahanagara and Navanagara ‘not 
in the north’ {amidica, VI. 7. 89) probably eastern. 

The Kaiika gives the following examples of towns with the ending 
nagara: Nandln.igara, Kantinagara of the north (ndlcdm); Suhma- 
nagara and Pundranagara (the capitals of Suhnia and Pundra provinces 
of Hastern India, VI. 2, 89); Pat.iliputra and Ekacakra (VII. 3. 14; 
IV. 2. 133 in the east); Madranagara (in the north, VII. 3. 24); and 
Daksinagara (in the country of Panini’s mother, a citizen of which 
was called Daksin.igariya, IV.2.142); Mahakin.igara (IV.2.142)" 

With reference to Pataliputra it is interesting to note that it was 
a vast metropolis with two divisions which the Kd'sika calls Purva- 
Pataliputra (eastern, probably on the Ganges) and Apara-Pataliputra 
(western, probably on the other river Sona, VII. 3. 14). A citizen 
of Pataliputra was called Pataliputraka (IV. 2. 123). 

2. Pura (IV. 2. 122), which is mentioned by Panini as an 
ending in the following names of towns, c.g. Aristapura (Pali 
Aritthapura, a city in the kingdom of isivi in VahTka); Gaudapura 
(VI. 2. 100, modern Gaur in Bengal); Hastinapura (the well-known 
epic town), Phalakapura (may be modern Pharal, 17 miles south- 
east of Thanesar on the river Oghavati near Phalakivana in 
Kuruksetra), M.irdcyapura (VI. 2. 101). 

Patahjali mentions Nandtpura (IV.2,104; lb298) as i\ Vdhtka- 
grdma and also KancTpura, but not in Vahika {ibid). 

The Kdsikd adds the following names: Nandipura, Kantipura 
(IV.2.1 22) ; Lalatapura (probably in the region called Lalat.iksa, in 
the Sabhaparva, 47.15, modern Ladakh), Kaini-piira, Narmapura, 
Sivadattapura (VI. 2. 99) and 5 ivapura (a northern town, udlcya, 
probably Sivi country). 

3. Grarna (IV.2.142). Patahjali mentions the grama called 
IsukamasamI, both eastern and western {pitrva, apara (VI, 1.85, III. 
62) to which the Kasika adds the name Krsnamrttika (VII.3.14) 
both situated in Eastern India (Prdcdm). 

4. Kheta (VI. 2. 126), a small hamlet • Hindi and Gujrati khejd. 

5. GLosha (VI. 2.85), a settlement of cowherds (abhirapalti). 

6-9. Kala, Sdda, Sthala, Karsa (VI.2.129), endings applied to 

names of villages according to the Kdsikd {grdmandmadheydni) which 
gives the follo\ving examples: Daksikula, Mahakikula; Devasuda, 
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Bhajlsuda, Daksikarsa. Kalhana mentions j/Wd as a place-name 
ending {Rajataranginl , 1.157, ’^ 7 )* 

The ending sthala occurs in tlie name Kapisthala implied in sHtra 
(VIII.3.91, modern Kaichal in Karnal district). It ni.iy be noted 
that the ending sthala had an alternative form sthall (IV. 1.^2). 
Panini takes it in the sense of a natural (akrttima) geographical 
feature. The Kastka instances under sthala D.and.lyanasthalT and 
Nlahakisthali without observing the distinction between the tw’o. 

lo-ii. Tlra and Rftpya (IV. a. 106). In another s/l^rd Panini 
gives the name Kfistira as that of a nagara (VI. 1.155). Patahjali takes 
it to be the name of a Vdhlka grdma (IV.2.104, II. 293). 

It may be noted that both Panini and Patahjali treat the two 
terms grama and nagara as identical in their connotation in the Vahlka 
country, whereas there was a clear distinction between them in eastern 
India (cf. Prdcdih grdma-nagarandm, VII. 3.1^). 

Patahjali mentions Diisarupya as a Vdhlkagrama. 

The Kasikd mentions Kakatira, Palvalatira, and Vrkarupya, 
Sivarupya, respectively as examples of these endings. 

12-16. Kaccha, Agni, Vaktra, Garta (IV.2.i26). No example 
is given by Panini and Patahjali, but there is the well-known seaport 
called Bhrgukaccha (Jdt. Bharukaccha, No. 463) called Broach. 
The Kasikd instances under kaccha Dfiru-kaccha and Pippall- 
kaccha (Rajpipla near the mouth of the Narbada); under agni 
Kandagni and Vibhujagni (modern Bhuj); under vaktra Indravaktra 
(some place on the Indus delta). 

Here we have four pairs of eight geographical names, preserved 
as grammatical examples from antiquity. A careful glance at the 
map of western India alfords clue to their identifiention. Standing at 
the head of the Gulf of Cambay, we have to our left PippalTkaccha, 
the sea-coast of Pippali, comprising the delta areas of Sabarmati, 
Mahl, Narmada and Tapti rivers, of which the old name is still 
preserved in Pipla or Raj-PTpla. To our right is the sea-coast of 
Kathiawar, liteially equivalent of Daru-kaccha, (DdrussKastha). 

Agni refers to a burning sandy desert, equivalent to Skt. Irina 
or Rann. Vibhujagni refers to the great Rann of Cutch-Bhuj in the 
north-west, and Kandagni to the Little Rann of Cutch towards the 
north-eastj traces of its name being preserved in the old sea-port of 
Kandal.2, now renamed as Gandhtdham. 
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0£ the pair of names ending in vaktra, Sindhu-vaktra clearly 
refers to the Indus Delta in lower Sindh depending for its irrigation 
on that river, and therefore a nadimatrka region. Opposed to it were 
tlic deva-mdlrka tracts of Baluchistan where the parched soil depends 
for irrigation on whatever it gets as scanty rainfall. The country was 
tliereforc called Indra-vaktra as opposed to Sindhu-vaktra. The 
Mahabhdrata mentions the exact nature and location of these two 
regions (Sabhaparva, 51. 11-12), the agricultural produce in one 
being called Indra-krsta and in the other nadlmnhha (Indrakrstair- 
vartayanti dhanyair-ye ca nadimukbaih). The former lay across the 
river Indus {Pare-SindhM, Sabha., 51. ii); and comprised the people 
of Kej-Makran called Kitavdh ( = Sre;), Pdradah (^ = llingt 4 laf) and 
Vairamah ( = Rimbakia of Alexander’s historians; Sabhiiparva, 
51. 12). 

The last pair of names refers to Bahugarta and Cakragarta. 
Bahugarta refers most likely to the valley of the Sabarmati, Skt. 
Svabhramati, literally the river of holes or chasms (svabhra = ho\e, pit). 
Cakragarta refers to the region of Cakra-tirtha on the Gomati near 
Dvvarkii in Prabhasa-ksetra. The two indicated the peculiarity of the 
natural terrain formed by undulating loessic dunes. 

Panini refers to garta-cndiw^ names again in sntra IV. 2. 137 
and separately mentions Trigarta. Patahjali name, Svavidgarta as a 
Vdhlkagrdma (IV. 2. 137) to which the Kasikd adds Srgalagatta, 
Vrkagarta, also Vahlka gramas, and Bahugarta and Cakragarta 
(IV. 2. I 26). 

16. Palada (IV. 2. 142) found in such names as Daksipalada. 
This word in the Atharvaveda denotes straw (IX. 3. 17) and may have 
denoted a place in the vicinity of which stumps of various weeds and 
grasses were found. 

17. Arma (IV. 2. 90). Panini mentions Bhutarma, Adhikarma, 
Sahjivarma, Madrama, Asmarma and Kajjalarma (VI. 2. 91), to which 
the KaUkd adds Datcarma, Guptarma, Kukkutarfna, Vayasarma, 
Brhadarma, Kapihjalarma, Maharma and Navarma. The Tdndya 
Brahmana mentions a lake [hradd) called Sthiilarma north of the 
Sarasvatl, where on its grazing grounds 100 cattle increased to 1000 
(XXV. 10.8). The word arma in the Baudh Srauta Sittra (ix. i; 
ix. 3) is explained by the commentator as,a village destroyed {yinasta- 
grdma) or deserted (sHnya). 
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18. Vahd (l\^ 2. IZ2). Paniiii mentions Piluvahn in sftird 
VL ]. 12 I on which the kitsikl luKls Rsivaha, K.ipiv.Uia, MiinTvaha, 
Pinciavaha, Danivaha aiul Pliali^nnlvaha (mod. Pl agwara; IV. 2. izz). 
Pacafijali names Kaiikkiujivaha as a Vahlkaor.ltna, 

15. llrada (I\^. 2. 1^2). The repeats the stock examples 

Daksi-hrada and Mahaki-hrada. The* Mahdhharat^i refers to Rama- 
hrada in Kmuksetra. 

20. Prastha (IV. 2. 122; IV . 2. 110). Panini mentions Karki- 

prastha and Malaprastha in * sntras \d. 2. 87-88, of which the ganas 
mention the followinii; names with the same eiulmtt : MatihT, Makar! 
(mod. Maripac), K-irkaiulhil-, ? 5 aml-, KaiFr.i', Kaaika-, Kaval.i- 
(IV. 2. <S7), Son.i , (Soncpai), Dr.lks.l-, Ks.lm.l-, lik.i- and 

Kama-. To these the kH.ul.i adils; Indraprasiha wcdl-known epic 
town), Kund.a-, Hrada-, Siivaina-, Dlksi- and M.lhaki, the latter 
two being stock examples. 

In Piili the term frastihi is thus explained by Biiddhaghosa : 
‘It denotes a place outside the grama, a wasteland not usctl by men 
either for ploughing or sowing {Dhatnrnagada-Atlhahatha, i. 210; 
Dlgh. 1.71). It may be noted that the pkices ending with prastha 
(Hindi, pat) are found mostly in the Kuril country, such as Panipai, 
Sonepat, B.aghpat, Tilpat.’etc. 

21. Kantha (IV. 2. 142). P.lnini gives the interesting informa- 
tion that this ending was in use in UsTnara (II. 4. 20) and Varnu 
(Bannu) (IV. 2. 103). He names the following places: — 

Cihanakantha, Madarakentha, Vaitula-, Patatka-, Vaidrilikariua-, 
Kukkuti-, Citk.ana-, the first one in the shlra VI. 2. 125 
and the rest in Gann. The ending and the pkice-namcs seem to show 
that Pcinini was drawing upon the linguistic material of the frontier 
country and its non-Aryan dialects, kanthd being definitely a 5 aka 
word, for a town as shown in the expression kadhavara-kanthavara. 
“Here belongs- Sogdian expression kanda — “city”, and Saka kantha 
“city”, earlier attested in Markantha” (Luders, JliAS., 1934, p. 
516; also Sten Konow, Corpus of Kharosthi Inscriptions, p. 43; 
^aka Studies, pp. 42, 149, kantha “town” in feminine gender). 
H.W. Bailey also points out that the Persian word hand-, Khotanese 
kantha, Sogdian Buddhist Sanskrit kandh, Pashto kandai, Asica (dialect 
of the Rsikas or Yue-chis) kanda, are all akin to Sanskrit kanthd 
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(H.W. Bailey, Asica, Transactions of the Philological Society, 1^4, 
pp. 22 23). 

It may be noted that in the time ' of Panini and as stated by 
Darius I, in his inscriptions the ^alcas were living beyond the Oxiis 
(Saka tviy paradraya ‘the ^akas to the cast of the Caspian Sea, Naksh- 
i-Rustam Ins.). That country still abounds in such place-names as 
Samarkand, Kho-t|and, Chim-Kand, Tash-kent, Panj-kand, Yar-kand, 
all ending in derivations of kanthd or kanda. 

The Mahdbharata also speaks of the Sakas as living in this region, 
named by it as Siikadvipa, and its places like Caksu (^ = Oxns), 
Kttmitd ( = Komedai of Herodotus, a mountain in the Saka country), 
llimavat (=Hcmodan mountain), 5/74 ( = Yarkand river), Kaumdra 
{ = Komarai of Herodotus), Aia'saka (^ = Massagetai of Strabo), Rsika 
{^ — Asioi), Ttisara ( = Tokarai). Parsu corresponding to ParasTka 
is mentioned by Panini in sutta. 

Lastly we owe to the Kasikd the following names ending in 
kantha: SauLamikantha, Ahvarakantha, both in the UsTnara country 
in Vahikaland (II. 4.20). 

TOWNS. Panini’s geography mentions towns which may be 
grouped under two divisions, called U dicyagrama (IV. 2. 109) and 
Pracyagrama (VII.3.14). Among the Ud'icya towns some lay in 
the Vahika country (Vdhlka-grdmas IV.a.iiy), and some in its 
southerly part known as Usinara (IV.2.118), while others were located 
outside Vahika towards w;st (present Frontier Province). 

The sHtras mention the following towns which naturally figure in 
them as being the most important in those days : 

1. Kapisl (lV.2.99). It was a town known for its wine kapi- 
sdyana as already stated. It was destroyed by the Achaernenian 
emperor Cyrus (Kurush, 6th century B.C.). It is identified with 
modern Begrani, about 50 miles north of Kabul on the ground of a 
Kharostlil inscription found there and naming the city i^p. Ind., XXII, 
p. 11). 

2. Sauvdstava (IV. 2. 77) capital in the Valley of the Suvastu 
or Swat. 

3. V at ana (IV.2.82). It may be identified with the place called 
Aornos by the Greeks as a fort in the country of the Assakenoi 
(Asvakayanas), It may correspond to modern Ona, pronounced 
Onra in Pushtu, situated a few miles west of the Indus, as pointed 
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out by Sir Aurel Stein, who imagined it to be the Sanskrit word 
Avarua instead o^ Varanii by Panini no. 42, pp. 89-90). 

Varnava (IV. 2. 77; IV. 2. 103). It was so called from its 

siiuatiun in Yarnu or Bannu valley. 

5. Saldtura (IV. 3. 9^^), situated at a distance of four miles Irom 
Oliind on the right bank of the Indus, in the northern angle tornied 
by the junction of the Kabul river, modern Lahur, identified as the 
birthplace of Panini. 

6. Tncil (IV. 3. 94), not identified. 

7. Vatmati (IV,3.9.:|), possibly Bimran (Masson, Ariatia Anti- 
ijua, p. 69), or Bamian, that famous centre on the ancient route from 
Balkh to Kapisa. 

8. Khcavdra (IV. 3. 94), perhaps Kuca, the old name of Turki- 
stan appearing in a Sanskrit manuscript and inscriptions from that 
region (Liiders, Zar Ceschichte ttnd Geographic Ostlarkestans, p. 246). 
Varahamihira mentions the Kueikas among the peoples of the north. 

9. Taksasild (IV. 3. 39) “a great and flourishing city, the great- 
est, indeed, of all the cities which lay between the Indus and the 
Hydaspes” (^Alexander's Invasion, p. 92). Panini applies the term 
Taksasila to those who^e ancestors (ahhijana) lived at Taksasila. 
Taks.isila existed in all its glory at the time of Alexander’s invasion 
and is described by the Greek writers. 

10. Sdrkara (IV. 2. 83), probably modern Siikkur in Sind on the 
Indus opposite Rori. The Mdrkandeya Parana knows of a western 
people called Sarkarah (Pargiter, Mark, P., p. 373). 

11. Sankala (IV. 2. 75). Prabably the same as the town 
Sangala, the capital of the republican peoples called Kathoi (Kathas) 
by the Greeks, which was strongly fortified; modern Sangalawala Tiba 
in Jhang district (M’Crindle’s Alexander, p. 1 15). 

12. Kdstlra (VI. I. 155), designated a Vahika city by Patahjali. 

13. Ajastunda (VI. i. 155), not identified. 

14. Cihanakantham (VI.2.125), a town in the Uslnara country 
where the word kan^ha was a popular ending. 

15. ArisUpftra (VI. 2. 100, same as Aritthapura, a city of Sivi 
kingdom referred to in Buddhist literature). 

16. Gaudapura (VI. 2. lOo), Gauda, the well-known town in 
the Maldah disttict of Bengal. 
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17. Kapiithala (VIII. 3. 91), motlcin Kaitlial in Karnal district. 

18. Katri (IV. 2. 95). 

19. hJastinapura, well-known. 

20. Phalakaptira, probably Pbillaur in Jullundhur district. 

21. Mardeyapura, (IV. 2. 101), probably Mandawar in Bijnor 
district. 

22. Paladl (IV. 2. iio). 

23. Ronl (IV. 2. 78), probably Koni in Hissar district. 

2.3. ‘ Sihihasya (IV. 2. 80), modern Sankisa, situated on the north 
bank of the river IksumatT in Farrukhabad district. The Sahkasyadi 
groii[) also inchiiles Kdmpilya, modern Kampil in Kaimganj Tehsil of 
Farrukhabad. 

25. Asandlvat (VIII. 2. 12; IV. 2. 86), name of the royal city 
of )anamej.aya Parlksita, in which the horse for his famous sacrifice 
was bound, Vcdic Index, Vol. I. 72; the Kasikd equates it with 
Ahisthala. 

26. Sikhauala (IV. 2. 8y, name of a nagara according to the 
kasikd, probably Siliawal on the left bank of the Son in Rewa State). 
Panini again refers to Sikhavala as a proper name {Danta-Sikhdt 
samjndydm V. 2. 113). 

27. Mahanagara and Navanagara (VI. 2. 8^), names of two 
eastern towns, the former perhaps the same as Mahiisthana, which 
was the original and ancient capital of Pundra; and the latter to be 
identihed with NavadvTpa whicli sprang up as a new town when 
Vahga or West Bengal was colonised, 

TOWNS IN THE GAN AS. The Ganas have mentioned the names 
of numerous towns, as many as about 500. Of these the more famous 
will be noticed here. 

1. Saiinetra, modern Sunet in Ludhiana district, three miles 
south-west of Ludhiana town, with a large mound and other ruins 
indicative of an old city; iherc were also found Yaudheya, Agrcya 
and other coins of the pre-Christian period (Cunningham, ASR., Vol. 
XIV, p. 65; Panini Sahkaladi-gana). 

Sairisaka (IV. 2. 80); same as SirsS, headquarters of a sub- 
division of the same name in Hissar district, and situated on the north 
side of a dry bed of the Ghaggar, having considerable ancient ruins. 

3, Tausdyana (Paksjdi gana, IV. 2. 80); modern Tohana, a 
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place o£ historical and archaeological interest in the I'uthabad Tchsil 
o£ Hissar district. 

Sravast}. 

5. Varanasi. 

6. Kausambl. 

7. Pava (IV. 2. 97), jjrobably Pava ol the Pali texts, capital o£ 
the Malla country. 

8. Saubhfita (IV. 2. 75), usually identthed with the kingdom o£ 
the Sophytes mentioned by Greek writers (M’Crindlc, Alexander, 
p. 280). The place is especially noted by the Greeks for a ferocious 
breed of dogs whose fame spread to Greece even before 
Alexander’s time (ibid. p. 364). The Ramayana also refers to a 
similar breed of dogs bred in Kckaya country which was near the 
Salt Range and the Saubhuti kingdom (Ramayana, II. 70. 20). It 
describes them as bred in the royal kennels (antahpure’ ti'saihvrd- 
dha), strong like tigers (uyagbra-vlrya- balopama), big in size (mahdkaya) 
and with big teeth (mahadathslra). It was probably this breed of 
dogs that was referred to by Panini also as kauleyaka (IV. 2. 96). 

That ancient India possessed a large number of flourishing 
centres of population in the form of cities or towns is also attested to 
by Greek writers. According to them the Panjab was full of towns, 
centres of industry and economic prosperity. Many of these 
figured as forts or centres of defence such as the famous town of 
Massaga (Masakavatl) or Aornos (Varana) in the country of the 
Asvakas. The free clan called the Glaukanikoi (identical with 
the Glaucukayanakas of the Kasikd on Panini IV.3.99) whose 
country lay in the fertile and populous regions lying in the south of 
Kasmir (the Bhimber and Bajauf districts) between the upper courses 
of the Jhelum and the Chenab and the Ravi, had as many as thirty- 
seven cities, the smallest of which contained not fewer than 5,000 
inhabitants, while many contained upwards of 10,000. There were 
also a great many villages which were not less populous than the 
towns. (M’Crindlc. Invasion of Alexander, p. 1 1 2). Strabo affirms 
that in the territories of the nine nations situated between the Jhelum 
and the Beas, such as the Malloi, Oxydrakai and others, there were 
as many as 500 cities (Ibid, p. 1 1 2). Megasthenes makes the follow- 
ing general statement on the cities of Mauryan India : “Of their 
cities it is said that the number is so great that it cannot be stated 
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yana. The former Is the Buddhism of the North — of China, Tibet, 
Japan, and the Buddhism of Sanskrit works with their local transla- 
tions. The latter is the Buddhism of the South — of Ceylon, Burma, 
Siam, and the Buddhism of Pali language with its expositions in the 
local texts. These two broad divisions developed numerous sub- 
schools mainly on religio-moral customs and traditions. Metaphysi- 
cally speaking, Mahayana Buddhism accepts the tenets of Madhya- 
mika and Yogacara Schools and Hinayana Buddhism those of Sautran- 
tika and Vaibhasika Schools. This in ■ a nutshell is the origin, 
development and principles of the schools of Buddhism. 

The Vedanta philosophy is the most profound, sublime and 
cogent tradition in the orthodox Indian systems. It is, as its 
name implies, the culmination (‘anta’) of the Vedas, the cul- 
mination not only in literary strata but in metaphysical consummation. 
The Upanisads of the different schools of the Vedas along with their 
Aranyakas became the fitting denouement to the high-strung philo- 
sophical tradition of the Vedic literature from its earliest periods. 
Hence this system of the Upanisads bears the significant name of 
Vedanta. The Upanisadic doctrines were systematized by Badarayana 
in his Brahma-siitra or V edanta~sutra or Sartrakamlmafnsa-siitra which 
gradually became the forte of Vedanta. In course of ages this cryptic 
systematization of Badarayana came to be interpreted in different 
lights by philosophers of different shades of opinion and thus grew up 
an enormous ramification of the schools of Vedanta. As in Buddhism 
the original teachings of the Master were interpreted in later ages 
differently in different schools thus giving rise to cobwebs of meta- 
physical and dialectical subtleties so much so that entirely new philo- 
sophies of speculation grew up though, not severed from the original 
doctrihes of moral and spiritual progress, so also the Vedanta philo- 
sophy in course of ages became diversified irto many schools having 
entirely new speculations even if it had its firm roots in the doctrines 
of the Upanisads and the system of Badarayana. Thus we have the 
absolute monistic interpretations of Sankara, of qualified monistic 
interpretations of Ramanuja and even dualistic interpretations of 
Madhva, Vallabha and Nimbarka .with sub-schools developing within 
these schools according to further elaborations of the absolute monistic 
standpoint of complete identity (‘abheda’) between the individual self 
(Jiva) and the Ultimate Self (Brahman), between the empirical and the 
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transcendental nature o£ tlie soul, or of the qualified monistic stand- 
point of identity-in-differcnce (‘blicdablicda’) or of complete difference 
(‘bheda’) between them. In this paper we, however, propose to under- 
take a study of Buddhism particularly in its MahaySna aspects and of 
Vedanta mainly in its .^ahkaritc interpretations, thus discovering where 
the great masters showed a communion of minds with regard to the 
transcendental Reality which they named differently and wherein also 
lay the points of departure, and how far their philosophies grappled 
with the problem of final ‘liberation in their peeuliar metaphysical 
conceptions of it. 

The Madhyamika school of Buddhism advocates the doctrine of 
sunya or mahasunya and their entire metaphysic is based on the ex- 
position of snnyati. This doctrine has, however, been subject to 
much misrepresentation and misinterpretation at the hands of later 
Indian and Western writers. Sunyavada had been held to be a kind 
of nihilism where the ultimate Reality has been equated with a great 
void and has been bereft of any reality at all. But if we look into 
the Madhyamika interpretations of shnyata we find that such a theory 
is farthest from the intentions of this school, ^unyata does not mean 
anything void as the ultimate Reality. It means only the indescribable 
nature of the ultimate Reality which is not dependent on any causal 
series. All the phenomena of the universe arc dependent in origin 
and existence upon others, but the real nature of these phenomena is 
beyond all dharmas (characters) a«id therefore independent. The 
very f.ict of its being independent, of lying beyond the causal 
series, of being outside the ken of discursive intellect, constitutes 
the very nature of Sunya, and this fact has been accepted as the 
ultimate metaphysic in the Madhyamika school. This sunyata is 
nevertheless the real nature of things (tathata) which is indeterminate 
and indescribable by causal categories. The scries of causal categories 
determines the existence of the phenomenal world, all the objects 
which are dependent on others in their origin. This theory of 
origination {fratitya-samutfada) is one of the bedrocks of Buddhistic 
golden mean. It declares that every event is within the causal 
series and there are no leaps in nature. Nature presupposes a causal 
scries to explain the origin and existence of her phenomena. Any 
event (effect) is preceded by another (cause) and in itself is the 
cause of another. Thus the eternal cycle of causes and effects is 
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going on in the world and everything terrestrial is necessarily transi- 
tory. This theory avoids, on the one hand, the extreme of absolute 
reality and, on the other, that of absolute unreality of the pheno- 
menal world. The world is not an eternal reality independent of any 
conditional existence, nor is it a great void without anything left 
behind in the causal series. The phenomenal nature is in a state of 
eternal flux no doubt, but is not on that account a great void. It is 
before our eyes, but on that account not the alpha and omega. So 
long wc chink of it, it is to be spoken 'of in terms of dependent 
origination. But when wc think of the real nature of it, it is beyond 
all dependence, an indescribable, indeterminate and transcendental exis- 
tence where the 'pratltyasamutpada scries plays out its role. This is 
the true meaning in which the Miidhyamikas expound their concep- 
tion of sunyata and this real, metaphysical entity is the highest con- 
ception in their philosophy*. This position of the M.idhyamikas is 
further clarified by their admission of two grades of truth — the one 
being empirical, the other being transcendental. The empirical truth 
{safnvrti-satya') is what is known of phenomenal objects in their causal 
determinations; the other truth is absolute {■f^aramartha-satya) which 
is beyond such dependence of cause and effect. The former can- 
not be denied so long as we do not have the' realization of the true 
nature of objects which is, as has been explained above, siinyatd. 
This is absolutely true of the objects while their empirical truth is 
relative and dependent*. 

2 “3i: m 3=^^^ I 

(Adadhyamikakarika of Nagarjirna 24/18 : Poussin'.s Edn. p. 5 ^ 3 ) 
ff 1 f^J?T>7r^5rT- 

I »TTfi»TT^F^5?R:rfsicfrcj: 

{Prasannapadd oi Canclrakirti on above, Ibid, p. 304) 
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(M. K. 24-12 p. 5^5) 

q q P' {PrasannapadS on above. Ibid, p. 505) 
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Now il we try to uncicr$c.uid the iloctrines oE the Yogacaras, wc 
shall see that they have admitted I'ijfunu as the ultimate metaphysi- 
cal reality. They argue that wc camiot deny the real existence of 
V tjnana which must be accepted as the fundamental truth of meta- 
physical speculations. This Vijnana is consciousness of the subject 
who cannot logically deny its real existence, for to do so will be to 
commit logical suicide. How can the Madhyamikas explain the 
truth of their own arguivcnt if there is no conscious .agency as the 
upholder of that truth ? Things and objects have their empirical 
truth no doubt, but their absolute truth is not veiled in a mysterious 
world of mere indeterminateness and sheer mdescribability {sfinyata). 
Their real truth is to be found in the subjective consciousness which 
alone is real. Now this consciousness, the Yog.lc.lras declare, is two- 
fold; the one is the aLiyauijHana and the other is the pravrltivijnana. 
The consciousness (u tjnana) wlych determines the existence of things 
IS no doubt grounded in the subject who is the knower of them (this 
is called the alayavijhana), but that same subjective consciousness is 
tinged with the objective hue when the external objects are known 
as definite objects of consciousness (this is known as the jtravrtti- 
vijnana). But things do not really exist out and there in the world on 
their own merit, but as the external presentation of the ideas in the 
mind in which they arc grounded. The logical argument of the 
Yogacaras consists in the explanation of the immediacy in perception 
of an object, the consciousness of which cannot arise cither before 
the object has come into existence, or after its existence, which is of 
one moment only {ksanikavada of the Buddhists). Hence the object, 
to be immediately perceived, should be thought of as not external to 
consciousness but grounded in it. Another logical justification of the 
oijndnavadi (Yogacara) position is to be found in the difficulty in 
explaining the perception of an externally present object from the fact 
that neither can its atomic character be perceived nor can its composite 
whole be perceived simultaneously; even when we conceive of fiece- 
meal perception the same difficulties arise. Hence the Yogac.iras 
conclude that only one reality is to be admitted and that is conscious- 

(M. K. 34/8.9 493 & p. 494). 
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ness of the subject (alayavijnana) getting objectified {pravrttivijhdna). 
The objection of the absolute creation by the mind (subject) at any 
time of any object is met by the Yogacaras by the admission of im- 
pressions (ydsand) of past experiences which He buried in consciousness. 
These vdsands being roused up (paripdka) under particular circum- 
stances give rise to particular objects revealed in knowledge and not 
all. This subjective idealism of the Yogacaras has, however, admitted 
a distinct nature of Vijndna (consciousnpss) which is rooted in the 
subject and known by the name of alayavijnana. It speaks in the 
highest idealistic strain when it declares that the object being simul- 
taneously present or co-eval with consciousness is not distinguishable 
from it; to sec it as a separate real entity is due to false knowledge 
like the illusory perception of two moons in place of onc^. But this 
reality of consciousness is not one which is changeless, but is of the 
very nature of eternal change. It is a stream of the constantly chang- 
ing states of consciousness. The ksanikavadt Buddhist cannot give a 
permanently realised existence to any single entity which is the very 
soul of perpetual changes. Hence Vijndna, too, is of the nature of 
such a constant flux and flow, and is like a flowing stream, not a 
placid pool, of such changing states. The metaphysical reality of 
consciousness is to be regarded as the ground of the phenomenal world, 
but in its eternally changeful aspect. Bergsonian Idealism of the 
present century has admitted such a Reality {elan vital) whose very 
life is Time or Duration. 

Now the conception of Nirvdna which is the summum bonum of 
Buddhistic culture is very much misrepresented in the writings of 
many writers and the common notion that it is not a state of existence 
but of annihilation finds a favoured place in them. Nirvdna is ex- 
plained by these thinkers as a state of self-annihilation and pure 
empirical transcendence where the Arhat or the liberated saint loses all 
meaning of life and becomes an extinct soul, so that a liberated Arhat 
attains to some kind of a negative esse which is tantamount to non- 
entity. Such being the . grossly misrepresented nature of Nirvdna, 
Buddhism is sought to be divested of the living, vibrating philosophy 

4 I 
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of perfect wisdom-cum-cxistence which is realised in the ideal of 
Buddhatva. This state is the alpha and omega of all spiritual gym- 
nastics in the Mahayana philosophy and it is the ideal of true know- 
ledge, perfect wisdom and pure existence for which all sentient beings 
should strive. This is not merely an cthico-rcligious bluff, but the 
very soul of the highest norm of development for all human beings. 
This is the highest form of Enlightenment for which Buddha himself 
lived and died. This engenders in the liberated a pure life, full of 
compassion and love for all creatures and perfect wisdom born out of 
freedom from sins and attachments'*. If we read this conception of 
highest perfection along with that of Nirvana, we can definitely 
say one thing for certain, and that is. Nirvana in the tenets 
of the founder of Buddhism is farthest from a self-denying and self- 
annihilating philosophy. The Enlightened Soul lives in the state of 
Buddhatva even after Nirvana has been achieved and no proof will be 
greater than the life of the Master himself. He lived in this world 
with perfect peace and wisdom, with a heart full of love and compa- 
ssion for a long stretch of 45 years even after Enlightenment 
(Nirvana). On the point of the state of the liberated soul after death 
Buddha himself was perfectly silent and this is one of the ten great 
questions on which the Master gave no reply whatsoever. Buddha’s 
reticence, therefore, means that such cjucstions are of the most indes- 
cribable character and hence outside the ken of ordinary latiocinativc 
experiences. The upshot of the discussions on the nature of Nirvana 
comes to this that it is the summum boniim of life which has a nega- 
tive aspect, no doubt, but which is, therefore, not a self-denying state 
on that score; its positive aspect is as potent as the other. Ultimately 
the ideal of Nirvana is to be found in the annihilation of the endless 
cycle of births and deaths in the progressive realization of the unity of 
all selves with the transcendental Reality (siinyatd of the Madhyamikas, 
vijndnamdtra pf the Yogacaras) which has its partial manifestations in 

5 C£, “Thus the essential nature of all Boclhisattvas is a great loving heart 

(mahakarundcitta) and all sentient beings constitute the object of its love. 
(Translation form Nagarjuna’s Bodhicilta quoted in Outlines of Mahayana 
Buddhism by D. T. Suzuki, p, 292). ‘'Therefore all Bodhisattvas in order 
to emancipate sentient beings from misery, arc inspired with great spiritual 
energy and mingle themselves in the Blth of birth and death (Ibid. p. 293)! 

- - * 6 
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the individual entities (selves) dancing on its bosom to the fiddle of 
the empirico-rational processes (the pancaskandhas, viz., r/lpa, vedana, 
vijhana, samjha and safhskara'), but positively it is a life full of perfect 
wisdom, perfect purity and perfect existence by which it helps the 
Arhat to pull the oars of his raft of crossing the high seas of births 
and deaths for the liberation of other souls as well. 

A study of Sankara’s interpretations of the Vedanta metaphysic 
IS a very interesting and wcll-thinking-of one in the perspective of the 
Mahayiina Buddhistic mctaphysic. The Madhyamika conception 
of sHnyald, the Yogacara conception of vijhanamdtra and the general 
Buddhistic ideal of Nirvana, as have been explained above, come very 
close to the highest idealistic conception of Advaita Vedanta of 
Sankara. But we must be very much on our guards to draw over- 
hasty conclusions from similarities in the metaphysical conceptions of 
the two systems. It is better and wiser to draw no lines of sim litude 
at all than to present misjudged and misinterpreted conclusions. 
As a matter of fact, every metaphysic, be it realistic or idealistic, has a 
peculiar history of its own development of thought, and no sane 
student of philosophy should stoop to under estimate the theories of 
one at the expense of rougli .and ready generalisations with other 
systems; still a clear outlook, an unprejudiced mind may carry one 
long along the path of a cautious comparison and true vision of the 
truths of different systems. In this light and with this approach we 
venture to have something of a ‘comparative’ study of the two of the 
most developed forms of idealistic philosophy in India. 

Now let us examine how Jsahkara conceives of the ultimate Rea- 
lity, its relation with the world and its true nature. Advaita Vedanta 
of Sankara is the absolute monistic theory of Idealism and is the most 
systematized study to that end. It conceives of only one Reality 
which is the Highest Truth that can be thought of. This one Rea- 
lity which is known in the Upanisads as Brahman or Atman is the 
pure transcendental Entity and all the forms of phenomenal existence 
from the lowest to the highest grades are but grounded in that Rea- 
lity and are never different from it. It is the consummation of all 
Existence where the highest form of unity exists. It is not the sum-total 
of all existents which have an existence, however dubious they may be, 
nor the highest form of Existence not precluding the lower and lower 
forms of Existence,, but is the only Existent Being [Sat) conceivable. 
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There is no difference, bur complete identity and unity of all Hxistencc. 
Such being the highest conception of Reality, Sankara cannot explain 
tlie origin anil existence of the worKl aiul the finite selves but by a 
truly idealistic theory which receives the greatest enunciation in his 
system. W’hat is this world and all the finite selves in it with their 
‘‘eating, drinking and being merry” due to ? Sankara comes here 
as the expounder of a clear path and that is the only path consistent 
with his absolute monistic idealism. He says that Brahman, the 
Highest Reality, is the creator, jirescrver and destroyer of the world 
with all its plicnomenal existents Brahmasiltra, i /i /i). 

How can the One Reality which has no shade of difference concei- 
vable cither within irstlf or with others be said to shred into the end- 
less differences of the phenomenal world with its finite objects and 
souls ? Hence to explain the differentiation of the one Reality inro 
endless forms we cannot with logical impunity take the forms in the 
same ultimate truth as the Absolute Reality has. The endless forms 
arc therefore nothing but apparently real existents which are tossed 
up in the beginninglcss cycle of manifestations of the Absolute Rea- 
lity. This is the theory of mayii and auidya which has been the 
cornerstone of Sankara’s interpretations.- Miiya universaliscd is the 
potential nature of Brahman to make an endless number of ffnitudes 
appear as real when their true nature of absolute identity and infinitude 
is veiled; avidya individu.alised is the normal pitfall of individual souls 
(jTvas) to fall into, in their vision of the world as through ‘coloured 
glasses’. Avidya is the natural tendency of individual souls to lose 
themselves in the great turmoil and ‘fitful fever’ of life. The essen- 
tial unity in transcendence, the absolute identity with the Absolute, 
are hidden by the veil of ignorance — ignorance individual and Nes- 
cience universal. Hence all the stages of life through which the 
Soul is supposed to pass are all appearance — appearance of duality 
and plurality in. the reality of unity and identity. 

This is the cardinal doctrine of the Upanisads and the Brahma- 
sHtras and Sankara interprets the universe in this light. Hence 
Sankara conceives of the Absolute Reality as the transcendental unity 
and identity of all Existence which under subjective ignorance (avidya) 
and trans-subjectivc Nescience (Addya) appears to be of endless diversi- 
fied positive realities. But Reality being one and that being Absolute 
Consciousness {Brahman or Atman), all the finite jreats lose all their 
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meaning and significance in its light. They become meaningless 
because of their diversity and significant on account of their unity. 
So Sankara has given only apparent reality which, though sounding as 
paradoxical, is empirically unquestioned. The world with all the 
manifestations of finitude — objects and selves — is given by Sankara the 
empirical reality (vyavabdrika-satya) it has; so long as the play of 
‘a blind led by another blind’ will continue in empirical divisions and 
distinctions of subject and object, of means and target, the reality, 
however apparent, of this empirico-rational process is not denied by 
Sankara. It is denied by him only when the vision of Absolute 
Reality {paramdrtha’Satya) is realised and complete unity and identity 
in its transcendence over subject and object, means and target, are 
revealed. To Sankara, therefore, two categories or grades of truth are 
an empirical necessity, not a metaphysical reality. Out of purely 
empirical necessity, Sankara is prepared to grant even pratibhdsika- 
satya or truth of much lower empirical value in that it is empirical 
appearance as real for the moment only of a falsely cognised object 
(as a serpent on a piece of rope — rajjusarpabhrama). These relative 
criteria of truth have validity in their own empirico-rational or 
empirical spheres, but truth as truth is one and indivisible and that is 
the Highest Truth consummated in the conception of the Highest 
Being (Brahman^ which is the ground of explanation of all Existence. 

The standpoint of Sankara’s metaphysics is far removed from 
that of the Mahayana Buddhism which has also a very good idealistic 
basis and a well-nigh monistic approach. Sankara’s conception of the 
Absolute (Brahman) is a distinct one from the Madhyamika conception 
of Siinyatd or the Yogacara conception of Vijnana, a conception at 
once a sound positivity and a solid Reality. Brahman is no doubt the 
transcendental Reality beyond all phenomena but does not hover 
around a completely mysterious, indescribable and unstable Existence 
which we meet with in the other two conceptions. Vedantic Brahman 
is the positive Reality of transcendental spirit which is the very con- 
summation of Existence, Knowledge and Bliss (Saccidanandasvariipa). 
The Upanisadic dicta “Satyaih Jnanam Anantam Brahma” (Taitt. 
Up. 2/1/1, “Anandam Brahmeti vyajanat” (Taitt. Up. ) “Vijnanam 
Anandam Brahma” (Brhad. Up. 3/9/28), “Sadeva Somyedamagra 
asit” (Ch. Up. 6 f 2 1 point to the fact that Brahman is the Pure 
Spirit which 15 the, very consummation of Existence — Knowledge— Bliss 
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immanent in every phenomenal entity, conscious or unconscious {fiva or 
jada'^. All these entities have these three characteristics— it has existence 
(asti), it has revelation {bhati) and it has pleasurability (priya) but have 
all the variations in their name (nama) and form (rupa). So existence, 
revelation and pleasurability arc the common marks of all phenomenal 
entities but they have not these on their own merit. These are the 
immanental expression of the transcendental Reality of Existence — 
Knowledge — Bliss which is Brahman. So the realization of this 
transcendental Reality is one of a positive Kntity — an F.ntity which is 
without any characterization, the mark of finitude — but the One, 
Unqualified, Undifferentiated Entity which is Existence, Knowledge 
and Bliss all combined in their consummation. If that be so, how is 
it that Brahman has been spoken of in all forms of negativity in the 
Upanipds, (e.g., HTI’T 

— Brhad, Up^ Sankara’s reply is that 

Brahman is indeed to be spoken of in negativity when the real, trans- 
cendental nature of Brahman is to be thought of. Brahman is the 
positive background, or rather ground, of the world, but Brahman as 
the transcendental Reality is the very negation of all finitude expressed 
in being thought of. The Upanisadic process of ‘ncti’, ‘ncti’ (‘not this’, 
‘not that’) is the application of the negative process of futility in con- 
ceiving of Brahman with the coloured glasses of all finitude. So 
Brahman as the real tran.'cendental spirit is not a negative Entity but 
a negating Infinitude. The sun yatd of the Madhyamikas is no doubt 
a conception of a transcendental Reality behind and beyond all pheno- 
menal existence which is the cyclic order of dependent origination in 
the eternal causc-and-cffect scries, but, nevertheless, is indescribable 
indeterminate, even mysterious, something Other which is willy-nilly 
to be recognised to explain this cyclic order; the vijndna of the Yoga- 
caras is likewise the only Reality and every phenomenon is but the 
external manifestation of it and is dependent on the same causc-and- 
effect series but resolved in the unitary Reality of vijndna. 

Now the very conception of the cyclic order of causc-and-cffect 
cannot itself be sufficient reason for phenomenal existence as supposed 
in Buddhism. The twelvefold chain (dvadasa niddnaj of dependent ori- 
gination ^pratityasamutpdda) necessarily pre-supposes a positive Entity 
which is Sufficient Reason for such an order. Buddhism in its con- 
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ception of cccriiai fUix and flow [ksanikavada) fails in its twofold 
conception of siinyatd (Madliyamika) and vi)ndnamntra (Yogacara) of 
such a dubiously existing transcendence to provide the conception of 
such an Entity'^ The Yogaciira conception of Filayavijndna is open 
to the serious objection that this stream of momentary bits of cons- 
ciousness cannot sufficiently explain recollcctivc knowledge (anusmrti) 
which pre-supposcs a stable positive Being^. The Yogacara argument 
of an Entity acting unitanly on the ground of similitude is unten- 
able, for the unitary actions of the same Self pre-supposcs an identity 
and not similitude'*. 

Their exposition of the external manifestation of the internal 
vijnana is likewise unsatisfactory, for the external manifestation can- 
not be regarded a non-entity inasmuch as it would have been impos- 
sible to say that vijnana appears as external where we presume the 
entity of the external. A complete non-entity like ‘the son of a barren 
woman’ cannot be conceived of as a ground of appearance of somebody 
(as ‘That man appears as the son of a barren woman’)". Hence the 
external world cannot be sufficiently explained as the mere projection 

«fTfT*T=^T^»3jrclTr^fr^»Tm^f ^frrffqfsT, 

f 3 JS?Tq[, m 

(Sdrlr^kamlmamsabhasYcH of Sankara, 2/219). 

g^l'SIll'T^rs'-Tfsfnr^ 2 / 2/25). 

8 ‘R giR: 
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of the internal subjective consciousness (alayauijndna), for there 
is a duality between consciousness and its object. The alayavijftana of 
the Yoj^acara Buddhists is not the suflicient explanation for the appear- 
ance of the external objects; it cannot have self-revelation, for then 
it will have action engendered on itself". The Vedantic conception 
ol Pure Transcendental Self which is of the nature of Consciousness 
{Saksicaitanyd^ is not liable to these objections; for this Absolute 
Consciousness is the real background behind all plienoinenal existence 
which appears to be out and there not as its projections but as the 
creation of individualised ignorance and univcrsalised Nescience which 
rake it up in the bosom of the Absolute Reality (Brahman) that is 
itself self-revealed. Hence Vedantic Absolute Consciousness (^Sdksi- 
caitanya) and Yogiicara conception of the stream of momentary 
conscious states (dlayauijndna) are at poles asunder; the latter 
IS the lower category which is under the all-comprehensive 
conception of the former**. Subjective conscious states, however link- 
ed up in a stream, arc as much finite as the finite objects and hence 
IS never the Infinite Consciousness which is the Vedantic Saksin. 
It is cejuated with Brahman as being beyond all qualifications and 
differentiations, as the only ultimate Reality which needs no other aid 
to its revelation but is self-revealed, at the same time revealing all the 
finite objects only appearing to be existent'*. 

The conception of Nirvana as the highest form of liberation from 
the body-mind causal complex is the last word in Buddhistic meta- 
physics. We have discussed above at some length this conception 

{^arirakamimamsithhiisya of Sankara, Z/'a/aS) 
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and tried to show that it is not only a negative super-normal experi- 
ence of unity with the Transcendental Reality (Sunyata of the 
Madhyamikas or Vijnanamatra of the Yogacaras), but is always accom- 
panied with the solid, positive conception of Buddhatva in which 
state a heart over-Howing with the milk of human kindness and a 
mind pure with extreme placidity are the key-notes of the Enlightened 
Soul. This state of Nirvana is therefore not incompatible 
with active, bodily existence, only that the existence is transmuted 
under the fire of Supreme Knowledge. The Buddha tries for the up- 
lift of other souls with an extremely compassionate heart (mahd- 
karundcitta) even after perfect Enlightenment (Nirvana). At least the 
life of the Master himself is an eloquent testimony to this fact. The 
concept of Moksa or ultimate liberation in Advaita Vediinta is very 
much at home with its metaphysical stand and hence is something 
different from that of Buddhism (Nirvana). Liberation docs not mean 
anything external to be attained by external processes, but is the very 
nature of the Soul (svabhdiva) which is only veiled under the omni- 
potent Nescience. The dispelling of ignorance (avidydnd'sa) is not a 
means to the end of liberation {moksa) but is equivalent to it. The 
veil of ignorance being dispelled by the eternal light of true know- 
ledge only means that the soul has come to its own which therefore 
is not an external end. This concept of Moksa is one of distinct 
realization of what is true and eternal as the very embodiment of the 
Soul and therefore the most positive Existence which is supra-ratio- 
cinativc-process. All empirical knowledge which is necessarily of the 
finite is false in regard to this Supreme Knowledge which is the 
Highest Truth of all the finite. So Sankara does not think of any- 
thing outside of the Soul as the object of Moksa but the very nature 
of the Soul which is realised by constant endeavour towards discrimi- 
natory knowledge between the self and the not-sclf. This is what is 
meant by Self-realisation which is spoken of in, the Upanisads as 
‘Atmauaiii viddhi’ (Know Thyself), and ‘Tattvamasi’ (Thou art That). 
What then is the nature of the liberated Soul? Advaita Vedanta is 
not reluctant to recognise the life of action of the liberated Soul 
(jivanmiikta) as the Buddhists think of the Buddhatva state. But all 
the actions flowing from the liberated Soul become mechanical as the 
revolving movements of the wheel even when external force has ceased 
to be applied thereto. The actions of the fwanmukta will no doubt 
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exist as long as he lives, but chose actions will all have been merged 
into the fire of Pure Knowledge. All hnicude, all discrimination, all 
limitation will cease in the liberated Soul; this will be the life of the 
Inlinitc, the Unlimited, the Supreme Unity of all Existence. Hence 
the pvanmukia will be free from all the sordid touches of wilful limi- 
tation but will have the only spark of True Knowledge. This is what 
the Srimadbbagavadgltd teaches when it says: "Jhdnagnib sarva- 
karmani bhasmasatknrute tatha" (4/38). The Buddbatva conception 
is one of transmuted Existence where the Buddba lives for the world. 
But Sankara’s Mukta Pnrusa lives only in the light of Pure Knowledge 
where the world coming and going is the least affective object to his 
Pure Existence. The actions in and for the world come out in an 
automatic succession, which, however arc far from the nature of the 
liberated Soul. This is Sankara’s conception of Moksa and Mukta 
and unless we keep in view this metaphysical outlook, we shall fail to 
evaluate him dispassionately. 

Mahayana Buddhism and Advaita Vedanta are great systems of 
Idealistic metaphysics; both advocate ultimate monism, both go a long 
way together in their metaphysical outlook, but both part w.iys after a 
certain point. Sankara takes a parting way from the Mahayanist in 
more respects than one. This is a system which is something unique 
in Indian Idealistic Monism and he unreservedly advocates it in all his 
writings. Madhyamika and Yogacara go to a great length to pro- 
pound their idealistic monism, but the one lapses into irrevocable 
mysticism while the other into irreconcilable solipsism. Sankara with 
firm determination does not falter in his steps which stair by stair 
rise up to the highest peak of Idealistic Monism where there is no 
contradiction v/ithin or without itself. 


Bkatindra Kumar Sengupta 
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Social Reforms of Akbar 


By nature liberal anti tolerant of others’ views, Akbar broadened 
his outlook by philosophical and religious discussions with outstand- 
ing men of different communities and sects. He respected social 
customs of all sects and communities, but he was never prevented, on 
that account, from lifting a hand of reform against whatever was 
insupportable on humanitarian and ethical grounds. In matters of 
marri.age he was of progressive outlook. The practice of child 
marriage was very much disliked by him', though it had then, as 
now, the sanction of both Hindu and Muslim orthodoxy. His view 
was that the marriage of a young child was displeasing to the Al- 
mighty*. Akbar legally prohibited marriage of boys below sixteen 
and girls below fourteen as the offspring of early marriage tend to 
be sickly and weak*. According to Badaoni, the sons and daughters 
of common people were not allowed to marry unless they came be- 
fore the Kotwal who had to take down their respective ages'*. 
Badaoni, an ultra-conservative, has bitterly criticised Akbar for his 
interference with Islamic social institutions. ■ A rank traditionalist, he 
could never appreciate Akbar’s progressive outlook. 

Akbar permitted widow re-marriages among the Hindus®. He 
used to say that in a religion which forbids the re-marriage of the 
widow, the hardship is grave®. Akbar’s attempt at the re-introduc- 
tion of widow re-marriage cannot be regarded as an interference with 
Hindu social customs; he only tried to mete out the treatment 
to the Hindu widow which was her due from the Hindu society. 

In the Muslim community marriage between relatives is allowed 
to a certain degree. Abul Fazl has recorded that Akbar disapproved 
the idea of marriage between near relations*. Akbar, in fact, forbade 
marriage between cousins on the ground that such marriages were 
not conducive to mutual love®. Akbar held that marriage between 

1 Ain.i-Akbari, p. 287. 

2 Happy Sayings — Ain. vol. II (ed. by Sir Jadunatli Sarkar), p. 448. 

3 Badaoniy II, p. 306. 4 Ibid.y II, p. 391. 

5 Ibid,, II, p. 356. 6 Ain'i-Akbariy vol. Ill, p. 448. 

7 /fciW., vol. I, p. 288. 8 Badaoni II, p. 306, 
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the uiuclatcd was commendable in order that iictcrogcncity might 
become kinship, and between relations the more remote the atfinity 
the closer was the concord*. 

In Akbar’s time, a Muslim groom had to promise a dowry, oEten 
a large one, to the bride’“. In cise ol a divorce, the bride might 
demand the full payment of the promised dowry. Akbar was against 
liigh dowries because as they were rarely ever paid. But he appreciated 
that the promise to pay a high dowry often acted as a preven- 
tive against rash divorce". He particularly discouraged marriage 
between a youngman and an old woman because such marriage 
was against all modesty, brom Abul bazl we have that Akbar 
appointed two sober and sensible officers called Tu-I-begi. 
One’s function was to collect all information about the groom, 
while the other's was to gather facts regarding the bride* Akbar 
made it a rule that no man could lie with a wife older by more than 
twelve years* ''. He also ordered that no man could have more than 
one wife unless his first wife was sterile* *. According to Abul bazl 
Akbar hated the practice of polygamy because it was detrimental 
both to health and to domestic peace*'"’. He held the view that in 
matters of marriage the consent of both the parties as well as of their 
parents should be obtained before the ceremony***. 

Circumcission of children of tender age was forbidden by Akbar. 
Badaoni says that “circumcission was forbidden before the age of 
cwelvc and was then left to the will of the boys”. According to the 
orthodox Muslims it was against Islam. It may be mentioned here 
that it was a Jewish custom which Islam adopted. The circum- 
cission is not an essential factor of Islam. It is only a social 
custom which Islam adopted because it suited the hygienic condition 
of the Semctic people. Many non-Semetic people who were converted 
to Islam did not adopt this law of circumcission. 

Sati was a long established practice in Hindu society. Originally 
It meant self-imposed death of a devoted wife who could not bear 

9 Happy Sayings, p 449. 

J o lu modern times among tlic cultured Muslims, the dowry is offered by 
the bride to the groom. 1 1 Ain., vol. I, p. 288, 

12 Ibid., p. 288. 13 Badaoni, II, p. 380. 

14 Ibid., II, p. 356: Happy Sayings, p. 449. 

15 Ain-i^Akbarh vol, I. p. 288. 16 Ibid., vol. I, tp. 287. 
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to be separated from her dead husband. In course of time corruption, 
however, crept into the practice. When a wife was unwilling to 
die with her husband she was often tortured and forced to kill her- 
self on the funeral pyre of her dead husband. Akbar decided to 
stop this barbarous and inhuman custom. Me did not, how'cver, aim 
at complete abolition of the custom of Sati for that would have dis- 
pleased his Hindu, specially his devoted Rajput, subjects. He just 
tried to stop the Sati by force. He ordered that a Hindu girl whose 
husband had died before the marriage was consummated should not 
be burnt”. He did not object to any woman becoming a Sati of 
her own will, but he would not approve of a forced Sati'**. He 
appointed officers to investigate the cases of Sati whether they were 
voluntary or forced, and kept a close watch so that no woman was 
forced to become a Sati. Kotwals had special instructions to prevent 
all cases of forced Sati'”. In everything he proposed to do, he never 
rest satisfied with the promulgation of regulations only but took 
personal care to see that they were enforced. When jaymal, a cousin 
of Raja Bhagwandas, died, his widow, a daughter of LJdaya Singh of 
Jodhpur refused to be i Sati. But her son and parents were forcing 
her to perform the rite, when Akbar personally intervened and saved 
her"”, Abkar used to say that Hindu wives gave up their priceless 
lives with a smiling face on the death of their husbands, thinking it 
to be a means of their husbands’ salvation. It must be a strange 
commentary on the magnanimity of men that they should seek their 
deliverance through the self-sacrifice of their wives**'. 

He had full cognisance of the evils of drinking. But he felt 
that total prohibition was almost impossible as the luxury-loving 
Umrahs and high Hindu officials 'were addicted to it. But he did 
not, for that reason, allow things to go worse. He first tried to regu- 
late the use of wine. Wine could be purchased at market in limited 
quantity and only on medical prescription**^. He imposed a control 
on the price of wine, and any man could purchase wine on medical 
grounds by submitting his own name and the names of his father 

17 Badaoni, II, p. 356. 18 Ihid., II, p. 375. 

19 Ain., II, p. 45 (Ed. J. N. Sarkar). 

20 Akbar Nama, III, p. 595. 

21 Haffy Sayings, p. 449, 


22 Badaoni, II, p. 301. 
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;iiul grandfather to the clerk of the shop^ '. Driinkcnncs.s was heavily 
punished. According to Badaoni a large number of people were 
punished everyday for drunkenness.*' As purchasers of wine had to 
furnish their names and addresses, this arrangement acted as a check 
on addiction to drinks because those who were nor prepared to make 
their indulgence known to the public, must h.ivc refrained from drink- 
ing. A few might have procured wine by furnishing false names 
and addresses, but there is no reason to think that everybody ditl or 
could use the trick*®. But with all his measures Akbar could not 
claim to have attained a large measure of success. His failure was 
not due to his own faults. Prohibition as a state measure on humani- 
tarian grounds was never attempted in any country in the sixteenth 
century; and even most of the modern states have not fared better. 

Akbar also had taken measures against sexual immoralites. How 
often the must natur.1l instinct which is the cause of reproduction 
and constant flow of creation • is subjected to the grossest misuse. 
Akbar in his role of a social reformer tried to cure these social 
evils as far as he could. He did not attempt to prohibit prostitution 
as he felt that times were not ripe for it. In his time, Delhi had a 
large number of professional prostitutes. , They had a separate locality, 
called Shaitanpura or Devils’ Vilic to themselves'*’. Akbar made a 
rule that girls guilty of indecent manners and morally fallen women 
should be sent to this Devil’s Ville*^. For supervision of brothels 
there were a Daroga and a clerk who maintained a record of patrons 
of prostitutes"*. Without official permission no person could take a 
dancing girl to his house"'’. Umrahs of rank had ro obtain the 
Fmperor’s permission for taking a virgin to their houses®*’. Trans- 
gressions in this matter were severely punished. Badaoni records that 
the Emperor once sent for well-known courtesans and enquired about 
persons responsible for their seduction. On verifying their reports 
he reprimanded many of his Umrahs and even cast some of them in 
prison® 

23 Badaoni^ p. 301. 24 Ibid, 

25 Ibid.f III, p. 302. 

26 Ibid.y II, p, 302, 

28 Ibid , II, p. 302. 

30 lbid.» II, p, 302. 


27 Ibid., II, p. 380. 
29 Ibid, 

31 Ibid. 
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livery month in Akbar’s time there was a fair at Mina Bazar 
where women from the limperor’s harem as well as from other homes 
gathered for a day. The Emperor called the day Khusroj or the 
joyful day as it was a day of enjoy men t"’"*. Badaoni was a deep-dyed 
conservative, and regarded this practice of Akbar as an interference 
with the practices of Islam^*. Islam docs not prescribe purdah, nor 
docs it recommend imposing restrictions on women’s movements.^ '' 
At least Muhammad had never said any such thing. In Muham- 
niad’s time and also in later times many Muslim women occupicrl 
honourable positions in many holds of life. In the battle between Caliph 
Omar and the Emperor Heraclitis in 641 A.D. Muslim women had 
been of inestimable help'^^. As time went on women were gradually 
deprived of their due rights owing to depravity in religion. Most 
probably in the time of Walid II, purdah was introduced into Muslim 
society from Byzantium’’'’. The Hindu religion also had never ad- 
vocated the purdah. In the Vedic Ages a wife was her husband’s 
real colleague in matters of religion and often acted as a hostess to 
the guests at her house. In course of time she too was deprived of her 
social rights and condemned to seclusion from social intercourse. 
All these lead us to conclude that Akbar never interfered with any 
religion. He only wanted to give women access to open air of which 
they had been so wrongfully deprived. 

A study of the social reforms of Akbar leaves no doubt in our 
mind that he was actuated by lofty and generous nature and not by 
amour propre. Akbar was very much moved by the evil customs and 
superstitions ruining the society, and the noble human feelings in him 
urged him to Hght against all those ills. His regulations against the 
burning of Hindu widows against their will speak volunics for his 
humanity and generosity and help us to realise how truly his heart 
was overflowing with the milk of human kindness, inspite of the fact 
that the blood of Timur and Chengiz flowed in his veins. He was 
the last person to interfere with the religious or social customs of his 

32 Ain., I, p. 287. 33 liadaoni, II, p. 338. 

33a J. Hell : Arab Civilization, p. 54-5- 

34 S. M. H. Zaidi: The Mmlim Womanhood in Revolution, p. 21. 

35 Position of Women under Islam by S. M. H. Zaidi. The same author 
has an admirable book, Quranic Purdah and Distinguished Muslim Women, 
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iubjccrs but he was the first person to fight against the narrow super- 
icitions and evil customs of his people and thereby to lead his country 
and people on to progress. In other words Akbar was the first man 
to blaze a way to a more rational life across age-old superstitions and 
prejudices. It is true that he could not and did not try to abolish 
a)mpletely evils like Sati or drinking but that was due to factors over 
which he had little or no control. His reforms must be appraised in 
the light of his age and his age was prodigiously superstitious. Had 
Akbar tried to impose hurriedly his advanced ideas upon the people 
he like Joseph II would have met with failures everywhere. He was 
not like Muhammad Tughlak a “poor judge of human nature” who 
failed to realize that the reforms, however beneficial these might be, 
could not be easily imposed on the people against their will. A 
relormcr must not be impatient and unwise. Akbar was a cautious 
practical reformer, opposed to hasty reforms but with a mind open 
to conviction and fearless enou^i to act according to it. He knew 
his age, his people and so he proceeded slowly and cautiously and 
introduced moderate and not radical reforms. Had Akbar attempted 
to abolish the evil custom of Sati altogether, his Hindu subjects and 
especially the Rajputs who were the props, of his empire would have 
been alienated. He was aware of this and here he gave an unusual 
proof of farsightedness. His reforms remind us of the Sarda Act, the 
early British measures to confine Sati to willing victims, and the present 
excise policy in Indian cities. Inspite of his limitations it must be 
admitteil that we cannot but pay homage to this great monarch who 
111 the midst of an atmosphere of social decay, loose morals and silly 
superstitions that prevailed around him could rise above his age and 
adopt measures which were very helpful to the social life of his times. 


S. K. Banerjee 



Concordance of the Fauna in the Eamayana* 


103. NALA = Spccies of rccJ. Am[)hiilonax Karka. 

Ara — Ixxviii (9a). 

lOiij. NaGA = Snake, serpent. 

• AK. 57. Jirm: 

Atli — V (22b), xli (7b, 9a, 12b, 13a), xlvi (31b). 

Ayo — XV (7b), XXV (27b, 30b), xxviii (13a), cviii (i8b). 

Ara~vii (32b), xx (29b, 32b), xl (14a), xliii (47b), 
xlvi (13b), xlviii (iic). 

Kis — viii (19a), xviii (23b), xlii (3.8). 

Sun — vii (13a, 66a), ix (13b), xv (12a), xviii (5b, 30b), 
xlix (19a), Ixxv (31a'), Ixxx (9a), xciv (i2a). 

Yiul — iv (35a), xvi (6ib), xix (50a), xxi (5a), xxiv (ib), 
xxvi (15c, i6a, 29a), xxxvii (55a) liii (6ia). 

Utt — vii (i8b, 36b), xvi (lob), xxiv (i8a), xxvii (4b), 
xxix (56a), XXX (7a), xxxi (23a), xxxii (6a), civ (8a), 
cv (29a), cxi (5a), cxv (13b, 20c). 

105. NAG ^ = Elephant. 

AK. 127/183.. qir I ^ri 1 

Adi — vi (25a), xxvii (24b), xxviii (2b, 6a), xli (22a) 
Ixxix (213). 

Ayo — xxviii (7a), xxxii (9a), xl (9b, 20b), Ixxvi (39a), 
Ixxxix (13d), xc (3a), xcii (25c), evi (12a, 29a), evii 
(14b), cix (27a, 32b, 36a), cxi (47a), cxxiii (228), 
cxxiv (20a), exxv (22b). 

Ara — xliii (4a), Ixxviii (25a, 31a). 

Kis — ix (35b), xxxi (22b, 23a), lx (15a), Ixi (13c). 


* Coiitinuetl from p. 359 of vol. XXVIII, No. 4. 

103 Mbh. 

104 &at. Br 3 , xi, 2, 7, 12; Asval. Gr. Siitra, iii, 4, i; Mbh. (BORI), 

I, 2, 77 - 52. M- 

105 BrhadSratfyaka Up., i, 3. 24; Ait Bra\ viii, 22; Mbh , II, 360. 
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Sun — iii (19b), iv (1311), ix (20b), xxii (2a), xxxv (35b), 
xlii (38a, 39a). 

Yiid — vii (33‘*b xvi (4 1 be), xxxa (^a), xxxv (8c, 15b, 

17c), xxxvii (39a), xlvi (13a), xlix (5a), Ivi (57b), 
Ixxv (la, 26a), Ixxvii (i|b), lxxx(2ia), xciii (ij6b), 
cxii (9a), cxiii (28a). 

Utt— x(i9a), xix (loa), xxi (32a, 59a), xxxi (13b), 
xxxiii (37:\)i xxxvi (39a). 

106. NILAKANTHT = Pea-ben. 

Sun — xi (23b). 

107. PATAGA = A winged or Hying animal, bird. 

AK. 89/131. 7 ^: q^; 1 qcr*i: 1 

AS. 247. q?i>r: 1 

Adi — iv (53b), xliii (i6b). 

Ara — xxiii (8b), *J (27a, 32a), lii (1511), Ivii (34b, 43a, 
45b, 46b, 51a, 54b, 55a), Iviii (23.1), lxii(i8a). 
Ixxv (20c, 28b, 33b, 35a. 3ba). 

Kis — xliv (25b), Ixii (38b), ixiii (iia). 

Sun — V (32a), Ixxxi (2a). 

Yud — xvi (86a), xxvi (25b, 36a), xlvi (122a). 

108. PATAMGA = Any flying insect, a grasshopper, a bee, a 

butterfly or moth. 

AS. 2. 243. I q%fqj” 

I I 

Adi — xiii (30a), xx (i6b). 

Ayo — XXV (32a), xxviii (14a), 

Ara — xxxiv (13b). 

Kis — lix (29a). 

Sun — xxxviii (36b), Ivii (27a), Ixxxvii (loa). 

Yud — xix (25b), xlv (33b), liv (53b), Ixxvii (3b). 

Utt — xxix (43b), 

107 Mbh, (BORI), I, 28, 22a. 

iq8 AV,, vi, 50. i; Brhal. Up., vi, i, 19 (Madhyamdina, vi. 2. i 4 ; 
Kanva, 2, 14); Chand. Up. vi, 9, 3; Unadi (Dandanatha), II, 2, 56» 
Adbhuta Bra\ vi, 5; Mbh., v, 3933. 

IHQ., MARCH, 1953 
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Concordance of the T'attna in the Ramdyana 


PATATRTN = Bircl. 

AK. 89/131. qcraTfqj ^ 1 

AS. 2. 2^7 : (q?!^) q^qtnrg: q^if^-qfwnft 1 '«i?t 1 

Unadi (Sveta), 4, 71, qcIrftfrT qclf^: • 

Ara — xxi (21b). 

Kis— 11 (17b). 

Sun — xliii (iSa). 

Yud — Ixiv (20b). 

Utt— -xxviii (24b), XXX (24a). 

1 10. PATTRA-RATHA = ‘Using wings .is a vehicle’ — Bird. 

AK. 89/ 13 1 . q^rfqr q^r ^«fls9T q^?:*q: 1 

AS. 2. 247. q^^q ^qRqfw q^?:«i: 1 

Kis — xliv (93a) 

Utt — vii (33b), xviii (25b). 

HI. PANNAGA = Serpent. 

AK. 38/58. qqsqt Jf tT^fcf qvtq; 1 

Adi — iv (53b), xiv (19.1). 

Ayo — XV ( 6 b), xci (12b). 

Ara — XX (29b), xxvi (22b), xxviii (12a), xxxii (i8b), 
xxxiv (i6b), XXXV (12b), Iv (3a), Ivi (30b), Ixiii (6b), 
Ixxi (24a), Ixxvi (22b). 

Kis — V (8b), xvi (41b), xli (54a), xliii (53b), xliv (i8a. 
105b). 

Sun — iii (39a, 44b), vii (46b), viii (26.1). xviii (46b), xx 
(8b), xxii (29b), xxxi (55b), xlii (8a), xliii (21a) lix 
(12.1), xciv (17b), xcv (21a), xevi (ib). 

Yud— iv (39b, 42a), vi (ib), XX (9b), xxvi (13a), xxxiv 
(22a) XXXV (i8c), xxxvi (30a, 31a, 76a), xxxvii (2a, 
27a), xlvi (32b, i2ia, 140a), li (76b), Ixviii (17b), 
Ixxxii (ib), Ixxxiv (30a), Ixxxv (19a), Ixxxvii (32a), 
Ixxxix (27b), xcv (15a). 

Utt— ii (8a), xxi (63b), xxiii (i8b), xxvi (26a), xxviii 
(24b), xxxi (32a), xxxli (3a), XXXV (42b), xxxvi (30a, 
39a), civ (i6b, 2 ib). 

109 Ait. Up., iii, 3. 3 ; Av.. viii, 7, 24; x, 10, 14 ; Mbh. (BORI), i, 2, 77. 

I to Mbh. 

Ill (BORI), I. 12, 2a. 
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112. PANNAGI = Female serpent. 

Ar.i — xlv (i8b). 

Yud — iv (32b), ix (34b). 

1 1 PARAPUSTA = Nouiisbed by anutber. Kokila or Indian 
Cuckoo. 

Ar.n — Ixxx (29a). 

Ayo — Ivi (i 3a). 

I 14. PAR ABHRT A = Nourished by another, the Kokila or Indian 
Cuckoo. 

AK. 128. l 

AS. 2. 234. I 

Y ud — XV (9b). 

115. PASU = ‘Animal’. 

^ — Unfidi (Katantra), 1 , 1 5 

Adi— V (5b), xiii (29a, 31a), Ixiv (i ib, 19a, 22b, 24b). 
Ayo — xxxiii (19a), Ixi (24b), Ixix (22b), Ixxxiii (36.1), 
cix (22b), Iviii (lob), Ixiii (lob). 

Yud — xl (14a), Ixxiv (37b), xcvii (14a). 

Utt — xxiii (38>b), xxviii (48b), Ixiii (44a). 
iih. PAKSIN = ‘Winged’ creature. Bird. 

AK. 131, q^T: | 

Adi — xiii (30a), xxvii (12b), xxxiv (17a) xxxvi (15a), Ivi 
(23a), Ixxvi (loa, iib, 13a). 

Ayo — xxxiii (24.1), xliii (33b), liv (9b, 13a), Iv (20a), 
Ivi (31a), Ixii (14b), Ixviii (22.1), xcviii (4b), c (63a), 
ci (12b, 41a, 42b), cxi (50a), cxvii (9a). 

Ara — V (5b), vi (9a), vii (3b, 5a), xii (13b), xv (3b, 43a), 
xxviii (29b), xxix (14b), xxx (6a), xl (35b), xliii (392;, 

I (3Ba), liii (10b), Ivi (4^3), Ivii (ib, 3a, 7a, 12a, 48a, 


1 12 (BORI), I, 92, 31a. 

• 15 Tait. Sam., iv, 2, 10. 1-4; Kith. Sam., xvi. 17; Mait.Sarn., ii, 7. 17; 
Vi] Sam., xiii, 47-51 ; dV , iii 10. 6; Sat. Bri., ii. 8, 4, 16; Pane. Bra., x, 2, 7; 
kJnadi (Dandanatha), 2, i, 30. 

116 RV., 1,48,5; AV., iv, 34.4: xi. 5 21; xii. 1. 51; Kith. Sara., 
xxxiv. 8; Ait. Bra.; iv, 23; Brhad. Up., ii. 5. 18. 
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49b), Iviii (2a, 14a, 29b), lix (6b), Ixii (5b), Ixiii 

(35a', Ixv (14a), Ixxv (3a, 24b, 34b, 35b), Ixxvi (8b, 
13, 1 8b), Ixxix (21a), Ixxxi (24b), xxi (5b). 

Kis — xiii (iia, 20a, 46a), xvii (9b), xix (20b), xli (10b, 
31a) xliii (53a', xliv (i8a), xlix (6a, 13b, 17b), li 
(i6b), Ivii (7a), Iviii (5b), lx (7a) Ixi (23a). jxii (3a). 

Sun — li (lob, 34b), iii (39a), vii (61 a), xii (39a), xvii (xoa). 
xviii (9a), xxvii (34a), xxxvi (37a), xxxvii (2a), xliv 
(17a), Ivii (73b), Ixix (3b), xcvii (28a). 

Yiicl — iii (35a), xi (40b), xxxi (17b), Ixxvii (12b), 
Ixxxiii (89b), Ixxxiv (26a), xci (29a). 

Utt — xviii (31b), XX (14a), xlv (iib), Ixxxiv (ib, 5b), 
Ixxxv, (17a), xciv (15a), xcv (8b), cvii (25a). 

1 17. PUNS-KOKILA = The male of the Indian Cuckoo. 

AK. 128. ' 

Ayo-— txi (49b). 

1 1 8. PUTRA-PRIYA = Name of a kind of bud. 

Ara — Ixxx (i3b). 

I 19. PORNA-MUKH A=: A species of bird. 

Ara — XXX (23b). 

120. Pl:CAKA(Krsna — ) = Owl. 

AK. 86/127. I 

AS. 2. 229. l I 

Yud — xxvii (31b). 

1 2 I . PRSATA = Spotted antelope. 

AK. 86/126. I 

AS. 2. 223. I iqd: ( 

ffti *Ti!qq: I 
Ara — Ixxviii (13b). 

Ayo — cii (2a), cxi (48b). 


1 17 VnSdi {ka), 6, 46. 

Unadi (ka). 3, 7, ('‘25 ? 5 ” 2 ^?!: I 

Unatli (Nariyana) : 2^fi: siqr: l 


121 
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PRA-VALA (nlso.-baln^ := Coral. 

AK . 155/221. 5r (a)^% 1 

Ayo — xc (17b). 

1 2 PR ANTN = Animal, including man. 

Adi — xli (29b). 

Ayo— iii (20b). 

Sun — Ixxxiii (6b), Ixxxix (17b). 

Yud— Ixi (28a).* 

Utt— X (i6a, 2oab), xxv (9b, i6b, 21a, 22a), xxvi (332, 
41a), xxxviii (49b). Ixxiv (4b). Ixxix (7b), xc 
cvi ( I 3a'), cxi (i6a). 

I 24. PRIYAMVADA = A bird. 

Ara — Ixxx (23b). 

125. PLAVA = A kind of aquatic bird. 

As. 2. 248. IE 3 ?ra: 1 

AK. 89/131. STf : I 

Ara — Ixxviii (7a), Ixxxi (43a). 

Ayo — cxi (49a). 

Kis — li (i2c). 

Sun — Ixxxv (6b). 

126. PLAVA-GA =Going by leaps or plunges, monkey. 

AK. 84/124. t 

AS. 2. 216. siw 5 r 4 t I irw: aw: 1 

aw: aw 5 a g 5 rw(*T) 1 

Adi — iii (143b), 

Kis — i (2a, 6a, 8b, 21a, 30a), iv (loa), ix (8a, 94a), xii 
(27a, 47b), xiv (21a), xvi (12b), xviii (12b), xxi (2a, 

I lb, 38a), xxiv (9b, 12b, i8a, 24a), xxviii (31a), 
XXX (16b), xxxiv (i6b), xxxviii (3a, 6a, 38b, 39a, 
48a), xl (15a), xli (32b, 66b, 71a), xlv (4.1b, 5b), 
xlvii (4a), xlviii (8a), liv (20b), Ivi (13a, 19a), lx 
(3a), Ixii (28b), Ixiii (9b, 25a), Ixiv (29a). 

Sun — ; (35b, 89a, 92a), ii (48b), iii (70b), vii (i.i, 14b, 
32a), viii (15b), xiii (15a), xvi (45a), xxix (36a), 


»2 2 Alhh. 

125 Tait.Sarru, v, 3, 20, i; Matt. Sarn., iii 14, 15; VajSam., xxiv, 34. 
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xxxiii (i8a, 21b), xxxv 131b, 39a), liii (6b, 17b), 

liv (18b), Iv (6a, i8b), Iviii (3a), lix (13a), Ixi (iia), 
Ixii (10b), Ixxv (8b), xci (65a). 

Yiid — vi (22c), vii (26b, 27b), xiii (2/jb), xiv (17a), 
xvi (33a), XX (2a), xxii (ib), xxx (9a, 29a), xxxb 
(26b), xxxvi (112b), xlv (13a, 37a), xlvi (17a, 51b, 
60b), xlix (56a), 1 (38a), lii (34b), liii (27a, 29b), 
liv (40b), Ivi (i8a, 2 1 a), Ixxvii (5a, 21b), Ixxviii 
(12c), Ixxxii (7a), Ixxxiii (166a), xcix (28b, 39a), 
cx (54b), cxiii (2a, 27b). 

127. PLAVAMGA = Moving by jumps, monkey. 

AK. 84 / 1 24. sr^sr: 1 

AS. 216. — see I 26. 

Kis — i (26b), iii (12a), xvii (6a), xviii (13b), xxi ( 3b), 
xxiv (43a), XXV (37a), xxxi (i8a), xxxiv (*73), xxxvii 
^ (8b, 2ib), xxxviii (38a), xxxix (39a), xliii (27b), xliv 

(37b, 68b, 128b), xlv (9a), xlviii (5b, 14c, 15a), li 

(2b, 22b), lii (40a), liv (21b), Ivi (21a), lix (28a), 
Ixii (12a, 29a), Ixiii (i8a), Ixiv (24a). 

Sun— i (la, 9a, 19a, 37b, 47b), iii (7b, 65b, 71b, 73b), 
xxxv (33b), xxxvi (30a), xxxvii (ib, 2a, 22a), xliii 
(i6a), liv (5b), lix (15b), Ixi (loa) Ixii (3b, 4b), Ixv 
(25a), Ixxiv (35a), Ixxv (3b), xciii (2b), xciv (4a) 

Yucl — i (7b, 8b), ii (8b, 12a, 40a), iii {39b), vi (13b), 
xvi (37b, 46a, 58a, 95a), xvii (iia, 12a, 14a), xviii 
(49a), xix (7b), xxvi (4 1 a, 45b), xxviii (7b, 20a, 39b), 
xxx (39b), xxxii (5b, 8a, 25b, 27b, 29a, 37b), xxxvi 
(60a, 102a), xlii (loa), xlv (9b), xlvi (20b, 48b, 

535b, 112b, 114b, 115a), xlvii (i la), xlix (30a, 
33a, 36a), I (45b), li (36b, 40a), liv (4a), Ivi (84a), 
lix (2b), Ixi (23a), Ixii (3a), Ixxi (57a), Ixxii (2b), 
ixxiv (14), Ixxvi (56a), Ixxxii (12a), Ixxxiii (73a), 
Ixxxv (6b), xcviii (21b), xcix (i6a, 17a, 32b), c (la). 
cxi (3b), cxii (21b), cxiii (87a). 

Utt — xxiii (5b, 40a), xxxviii (92a), xl (9a). 
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1^8, BAKA = A kind of heron or crane. 

AK. 88/129. ^ • 

AS. 2. 237. ‘SR5 I 

Ayo — Ixv (14b). 

Yud — Ixxxiii (71b). 

(To be continued) 

SlBAUAS ChAUOHUKI 
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MISCELLANY 


On some recent discussions relating to Ancient 
Indian Political Ideas*" 

In the course of his well-written paper entitled “Studies in Hindu 
Political Thought and its Metaphysical Foundations” {The Journal 
of the Bihar Research Society, March 1952, pp- 35 '‘‘^ 

1^52, pp. 294-349). a young Indian scholar. Dr. Viswanath Prasad 
Varina, has expressed his dissent from certain interpretations of the 
relevant Arthasastra and Mahabharata texts by myself in my work on 
Hindu Political Theories (ist edition, 1923)* These criticisms range 
around two principal points, namely (i) the relation of Politics to 
Xlicology, and ^2) the separation of Politics from Ethics. In the 
present paper it is proposed to meet the author s criticism on both 
these points. 

I The question of the relation of Politics to Theology 

Quoting a reference (pp. 114*15) to HPT the author (p. 107) 
rejects a view which he attributes to myself, namely, that Kautilya 
raised Arthasastra to the dignity of an independent science by eman- 
cipating It from the bondage of Theology. Now the passage referred 
to by the author occurs in the chapter (Chap. II) ot HPT dealing 
inter alia with the surviving fragments of the lost early Arthasastra 
works, while by contrast the Arthasastra of Kautilya forms the subject- 
matter of the following chapter (Chap. HI). In the passage referred 
to, it was sought by me to form an estimate of the services rendered 

* The following abbreviations are used in this paper : 

HPl'-zi History of Hindu Political Theories. By U. N. Ghoshal, ist. Hd. 
1923 jit is not understood why the author has failed to refer to 
the 2nd edition of this booktwhich w.is published as far back as in 
1927I. 

G = RamayaHa in Gaudiya recension. 1 Published by the Metropolitan 
Printing and Publishing House Ltd., Calcutta.) 

NW = Do i.i North-Western Indian recension. (Published by the Research 
Department, D.A.V. College, Lahore). 

5 = D0 in South Indian recension (Published by Gujarati Printing Press, 
Bombay). 

Mbh. = Mahabharata. (Hdited by the Bhaiidarkar Oriental Research Insti- 
tute, Poona). 
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by the early Artbasdstra authors to the cause of Hindu political ideas. 
In support of the statement that these authors emancipated Politics 
from the yoke of Theology, it was argued that “they made political 
speculation occupy itself for the first time with the phenomena of 
abnormal States as well as the normal monarchic State'’ and “that the 
criterion which they applied to their rules of public policy was the 
interest of the king and in one case even that of the individual 
minister”. In view of the above facts the authci's contention that 
“the basic notions of Hindu Theology and Religion (sic.) were all 
accepted by Kautilya” is altogether irrelevant and pointless, while the 
statement quoted above from HPT along with its arguments remains 
unchallenged. How much this tradition of independence was maim 
rained by Kautilya in spite of his adherence to “Vedic Theology’ is 
proved by a fact which is justly noted by the author in the same 
context. “Although Kautilya”, he says (p. 108) “accepts the autho- 
rity of the V^edas for social matters, in his discussions of kingship, 
war, diplomacy and espionage he does not quote the Vedic texts but 
discusses them in a non-theological vein”. 

11 The question of Reparation of Politics from Ethics 

In dealing with this question the author (p. 3^7) ^**^^** quotes the 

following passage from HPT (p. 14^)’ — “When we turn to 

consider the author's (Kautilya’s) attitude towards religion and 

morality, we find him following in the footsteps of the early masters. 
We find him, in other words, frequently inculcating rules of a grossly 
unscrupulous nature on the plea of public interest and without the least 
pretence of moral disapproval. Thus Politics, distinguished as it is in 
the system of the Artbasdstra as a separate science is, as before, further 
separated from the science of Ethics”. The author (pp. 320-23) makes 
this quotation (along with a similar quotation from another Indian 
scholar) the text of an elaborate discussion of the ideas of Kautilya, 
Bharadvaja Mbh. XII 138) and Bhisma {in Mbh. XII 128)00 
the subject. This concludes with the statement (p. 333 ) 
problems of Kautilya, Bharadvaja and Bhisma were different from the 
modern juxtaposition of politics and ethics and that “they have to 
be understood in terms of Dharma and Dharma of distress • Beginning 
his argument in general terms the author (pp. 3^9*3^) 
the Smrti conception of Varnasramadharma makes tlfc problem of a 
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good man versus a good citizen meaningless, and that the Mimamsa- 
Vedanta ideas tend to obliterate the notion of conflict between the 
temporal and the spiritual. Then he states that “Kautilya and the 
other writers” discuss the duties of the king "from this type of world- 
view”. Now without denying the significance of this general outlook 
of the ancient Indian thinkers, we have before us the unimpeachable 
fact that what was called the K.satriya science (or the Ksatriya 
standatd of duties) was early recognised as a dismal and immoral 
science not only in the Ruddhist and Jaina canon but even in the 
orthodox Rrahmanical canonical tradition. A pass.ige in Dtgba 
Nikaya (I 9) includes khattavijja in a list of "low arts” and 
"wrongful occupations” by which false ascetics and Brahmanas (in 
contrast with the venerable Gautama) earned their livelihood. The 
full significance of this opprobrious reference is explained witli 
devastating (it somewhat exaggerated) frankness in a few Jataka texts. 
Thus in one place (V 228) we are told that the follower of khattavijja 
held that one should gain his end by killing even his father and 
mother. In another passage (V 240) a sage not only repeats this 
view but expands it to mean that one may kill even his mother and 
father, his elder brother, his wife and children so that he may gain 
his object. The same view of the nature of "the Ksatriya science” 
is authoritatively repeated, not once but twice, in the Ramayana. In 
one place we are told how when Dasaratha at the bidding of Queen 
Kaikeyi decreed the banishment of Riima, Rama’s affectionate brother 
Laksmana and his equally affectionate mother Kau.salya advised him 
to disobey the old king and reign as Crown-Prince at Ayodhya. 
Rama repudiated this advice gently but firmly in a speech which is 
of high significance as illustrating his view of the sharp contrast be- 
tween Ksatravidya (or Ksatradbarma) and true dharma. Replying 
to Laksmana, Rama admonished him (II 11.49 G = 2i. 49 NW & S) 
to give up this evil (anaryd) resolution contaminated by Ksatravidya 
(G & NW), or resting on Ksatradbarma (S) and follow the true 
dharma involving obedience to Dasaratha’s command. Again we 
read that when Bharata repairing to Rama’s forest-retreat urged him 
to return to Ayodhya and reign as king, his request was backed by the 
sage Jibali by strongly materialistic arguments. In the course of his 
reply (II 118. 19 G =6109. 20 NW) Rama expressed his determina- 
tion to renouhee the Ksatradbarma ‘‘which is dharma in appearance 
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but is in reality its reverse” and “which is followed by mean, cruel,, 
-rrcedy and sinful men”. Bv contrast Rama mentions in the same 
context (II 1.8. xoG = 109.10 NW) that the eternal royal behaviour 
(rajaurttd) compromises the virtues of truth and compassion, while the 
kingdom {ritjya) is established upon truth. No words can convey 
niore emphatically the sense of the gulf which in the author’s opinion 
separates Politics from Ethics from the strict Brahmanical standpoint. 
After this it is unnecessary to comment upon such a text as that of 
the poet Magha (Sisupalavadha, II 30) which succintly but emphati- 
cally declares nlti to be based upon a creed of pure self-interest. 
The measure of nlti, he says, consists in gaining one’s own advantage 
and injuring the enemy. The odium in which the science of polity 
in general w'as held by later authors was shared by Kautilya who was 
undoubtedly one of its leading exponents. In the Jaina Nandisutra 
(p. 391) (quoted by R. Shamas.astry, Eng. tr. of Kautilya’s Artha- 
s.lstra, 3rd. ed. Preface p. XIX) Kodillaya [i.c. the work of Kautilya] 
is characterised as a false science. More important than the above is 
a passage in Bana’s Kadambarl (ed. M. R. Kale, pp. 177-78) convey- 
ing in the form of the wise minister Sukanasa’s advice to Prince 
Candriiplda a strong condemnation of Kautilya’s teaching. What 
worthy object, it is there, asked, can be' achieved by those (kings) to 
w'hom the science of Kautilya, merciless because of its very cruel 
precepts, is an authority, whose preceptors arc priests with hearts 
habitually hardened by the practice of black art, whose guides are 
ministers always inclined to deceive others, whose desire is centred 
on the goddess of prosperity that has been cast aw.iy by thousands 
of kings, whose false attachment is fixed on the destructive sciences, 
and to whom brothers with hearts filled with affection by natural 
love are fit objects to be slain ? In the above extract it will be 
noticed not only is Kautilya’s teaching condemned for its exceeding 
cruelty, but its followers are credited with the policy of deceit, sorcery 
and murder. 

If the above arguments .are to be accepted as correct, it would 
appear that the above-quoted statement in HPT p. 148, namely, 
that Kautilya, following in the footsteps of the early Arthasastra 
masters, separated Politics from Ethics, is substantially correct, 
notwithstanding the author’s doubts to the contrary. Passing to the 
ideas of the individual thinkers the author (p. 332) observes that 



Bharadvaja refers to “the dharma of crisis” which is “certainly never 
the routine way of action” and that he forbids his measures to be 
used except for counteracting the machinations of enemies. Now it 
is an undeniable fact that the qualifying principle referred to by the 
author is completely ignored by Bharadvaja in the texts quoted by 
Kautilya. Thus when considering the old Arthasastra problem rela- 
ting to the king’s security against his sons, Bharadvaja has no hesi- 
tation in advising (Kautilya 1 1 7) that princes for whom their father 
feels no natural affection at their birth should be secretly killed. In 
another place (Kautilya, V 6) Bharadvaja drops out even this specious 
plea of State-interest and frankly supports the selfish and unscrupulous 
ambition of a villainous amatya. When the king is dying, we read, 
the amMya may instigate the members of the royal household, the 
princes and the State-officers to attack one another : he may cause 
them to be slain by provoking the indignation of the subjects or else 
procure their assassination and he may then seize the throne for him- 
self. The arguments in favour of this atrocious policy are of a piece 
with the above. Viewing statecraft merely as a sordid game for the 
gratification of self-interest, Bharadvaja argues that for the sake of the 
kingdom {rajy/i) the father hates his sons and the sons their father, 
what then to speak of the amatya who is- the sole prop of the king- 
dom? The amMya, therefore, should not throw away what has fallen 
of itself into his hands. The author further supports his view by a 
general argument dr.iwn from an intensely selfish code of morals. 
Quoting the parallel of a woman making love of her own accord and 
cursing the man who repulses her, he says that opportunity comes only 
once to a man who is waiting for it, but it seldom comes again to him 
even when he may desire to do the work. The above extract, it will 
be seen, not only involves a deliberate policy of heartless cruelty and 
calculated treachery, but it also lacks the saving grace of appeal to the 
needs of the State. On the contrary the author. parades his creed of 
unbridled selfishness and holds up the State itself as a standing 
example of its free play. 

As regards Kautilya it is true that while inculcating his immoral 
statecrafts he brings it in one place into relation with the king’s 
dharma. In his section (Book XIII) entitled The means of capturing 
a fortress, Kautilya describes in successive chapters a fivefold method 
pf achieving this result. These methods, which suggest their unscru- 
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pulous character by their very titles, comprise creating disoffection 
among the enemy's partisans (ch. I), getting rid of the enemy by 
secret tactics (ch. II), setting spies on the enemy (ch. Ill), siege and 
assault (ch. IV). In the second chapter particularly Kaurilya mentiuns 
how spies in various disguises arc to entrap the hostdc king and 
procure his assassination. Nevertheless Kaurilya (ch. IV) concludes 
by observing that the king after conquering the earth in one of the 
four ways described by him shall maintain the barriers between the 
castes and the orders and follow the royal dl;arma. A completely 
different line of argument is used by Kautilya (XI i) while justifying 
the policy relating to the king’s subjugation of sanghas. Here ilu“ 
author mentions the various methods of diplomacy and force (including 
assassination of the leaders or their execution on trumped-up charges) 
by which sanghas are to be brought under the king’s control. Declar- 
ing the sole objective of this policy to be the consolidation of tlic 
king’s authority, the author says., “Thus the king shall reign as .sole 
monarch among the sanghas". The objective of securing the stability 
of the ruling dynasty is the keynote of another line of policy ad- 
vocated by Kautilya (V i). Here the author describes the measures 
(including the assassination of culprits who cannot be pur down 
openly), for the extirpation of thorns in the side of the king and the 
kingdom, or to put it more briefly, the enemies of the State. “Thus 
shall the kingdom”, says Kautilya at the end, “be rid of all dangers 
from (culpable) men and shall adhere to the king’s sons and graiul- 
sons”. 

It may be concluded from the above that the author’s dictum (p. 
333) that the problems of Kautilya and Bharadvaja ‘‘have to be under- 
stood in terms of dharma and dharma of distress” is a rash generalisa- 
tion based on insufficient examination of the available data. The 
author’s application of this dictum to the Rajadharma and Apaddhar- 
ma sections of the Mahahharata appears at first sight to be justified 
by facts. For as the very titles of these sections show, the teach- 
ing of statecraft is here presented as a branch of the king’s (or 
ksatriya’s) dharma. And yet a careful analysis of the Mahahharata 
sections indicates the very elastic sense in whicn dharma is understood 
in this case. In truth “the juxtaposition of Politics and Ethics” as 
well as other non-ethical standards, so far from being absent (as the 
author thinks) in the thought of the Mahahharata,^ is pointedly and 
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In a note published above, vol. XXVIII, pp. aSoff., Dr. R. C. 
Majiinidar has commented on the points raised by me (ibid., vol. 
XXVII, pp. j2ifl.) against his views on the subject in question 
(ibid., pp. 183?!.). I shall examine the new points, now raised by 
Dr. Ma-jumdar, one by one. 

1. Dr. Majumdar says, “Even i£ we agree with Dr, Sircar that 
Miuen Tsanir did not know of Harsa’s death when he submitted his 
records to the Chinese emperor, the only reasonable conclusion seems 
to be chat he regarded Harsa as still alive, and the thirty-six years, 
given by him as the duration of Harsa’s reign, therefore refer to the 
year 648 A.D. when the records were submitted. When a man 
writes about the age of a friend who is presumed to be still alive, he 
naturally counts it upto the period of his writing, and not upto the 
day when they last met.” But Hiuen Tsang was not writing “about 
the age of a friend ’’ and had hardly any reason to presume Harsa “to 
be stdl alive” or dead when he knew nothing on the point. Although 
the Chinese pilgrim has been accused of “an aptitude for belief which 
has been called credulity” and is regarded as “not a good observer, a 
a careful investigator, or a satisfactory recorder” (Watters, On Yuan 
Chwangs Travels in India, I, pp. 14-15), I think it rather unnatural 
even lor him to imagine Harsa alive in 648 A.D., when he knew 
nothing about the king after the beginning of 643 A.D. A state- 
ment of Ching Po (/oc. c/7., p. 17) shows that the Si-yu-ki or the 
record of the travels of Hiuen Tsang was the result of reducing “to 
order the notes which he had written down.” The work was “re-^ 
dacted” or “compiled” probably with the help of Pien-chi who is 
supposed to “have strung together Yuan-chwang’s (Hiuen Tsang’s) 
descriptions into a connected narrative” (ibid., p. 2). We are also 
told that “the first draft of this work was presented to the Emperor 
(of China) in 646, but the book as we have it now was not actually 
completed until 648” (ibid., p. 12). Under the circumstances it 
seems easier to believe that the statement regarding Harsa’s warfare 
for six years and peaceful rule tor thirty years was taken out right 
from Hiuen Tsang’s notes on the point apparently “written down” in 
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642-43 A.D. rather than that the duration noted down in 642-43 
A.D. was first calculated to suit the year 646 A.D. and finally 
Lorrecicd to suit the year 648 A.D.‘ 

Let us take up for comparison another case of an exactly similar 
nature. Minhajuddln’s Tabaqat-i-Nanrl could not have been com- 
posed earlier than 1260 A.D.; but he had visited LakhnautI or Gaur 
where he lived for two years between 1242 and 12.45 A.D. During 
this period of his stay at Lakjinautl, he gathered certain informations 
(plater utilised in his work) about the rule of tlic Sena King Laksmana- 
sena as well as of his descendants who, according to the Tabaqatd^ 
N'tlsirl, “arc still ruling in Bang’*. Now there may be a dilfcrcnce of 
opinion as to whether MinhajuddTn means to say that the descendants 
of Laksmanasena were ruling in Bang till the time when he gathered 
informations about them in 1242-45 A.D. or when he wrote down 
tlie Tabaqat-i-Nasirl in or shortly after 1260 A.D. It is interesting 
to note that, in this case, Dr. Majumdar accepts the possibility of both 
the alternate interpretations. Thus in the History of Bengal (Dacca 
University), Vol. I, p. 226, he says that “Bang (i.c, Vahga or Oastern 
and Soutlicrn Bengal) was ruled by the descendants of Laksmanasena 
even when that work (i.c. Minhajuddln’s Tabaqat-i-Nasirt) was com- 
posed.” But in a foot-note to the above statement, he adds that 
MinhajuddTn “visited Lakhnawati between 640 and 643 A.H. 
(1:^42-45 A.D.) and it is just possible that his statement about 
Laksmanascna*s descendants ruling in Bengal refers to this period.” 
It will be seen that what Dr. Majumdar considers possible in the case 
of Minhajuddln’s Tabaqat-i-Nasirt has been regarded by him as im- 
possible in connection w th Hiuen Tsang’s Si-yu-ki. It may be 
pointed out that, considering the history of the Deva dynasty that 
ousted the Senas, I cannot think of Sena rule in East Bengal so late 
as 1260 A.D. (cf. my note entitled “Saknat-Sankat-Sanknat of the 
Tabaqat-i-Nasirt recently contributed to the Journal of the Asiatic 
Society^ Calcutta). 

I That calculations implied in the second alternative are even today not 
always resorted to can be illustrated by the fact that the Vedic Age, edited by 
Dr. Majumdar and published in 1951, places the separation of Burma from 
India “ten years ago'* (op. cit„ p. 76), although the separation actually took 
place on the ist of April, 1937, that is to say, toiirteen years before the book 
was printed. 


ihq., march. I oca 
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2. Dr. Majumdar wrongly accuses me of rejecting the statement 
in the Life of I linen Tsang that Harsa was lord of India for thirty 
years and more at the beginning of 643 A.D. On the other hand, 
I have suggested that “lord of India” means a paramount ruler which 
Harsa became after six years of warfare and not a petty chief which 
he was at the beginning of his career. As a petty chief of tlie 
eastern part of the Punjab, Harsa had in his army only “5000 
elephants, a body of 2000 cavalry, and 50,000 fo Jt-soldicrs” ; but 
after j»ix years, as an imperial ruler, he liad an army consisting 
of “60,000 war elephants and 100,000 cavalry” (Beal’s Si-yn-ki, 1 , 
p. 2 1 3). Moreover, the Si-yn-kt clearly says that Harsa ruled for 
sometime without assuming the title of king and ascending the throne 
(Watters, op. cit,, p. 343; Beal, loc. cit,). The implication is that 
he assumed imperial dignity some (probably, six) years after the 
beginning of his rule. Thus the statement of the Life that, “succeed- 
ing to the royal authority”, Harsa was ‘^lord of India for thirty years 
and more” by the beginning of 643 A.D. may actually refer to the 
date of his assumption of imperial dignity six years after he had 
begun his rule. 

3. As regards the statement of the Life that by the beginning 
of 643 A.D. Harsa completed five of the quinquennial assemblies at 
Prayaga (Allahabad) and was about to celebrate the sixth, I pointed 
out that the first of these assemblies could have been celebrated only 
after the consolidation of his power over the Allahabad region of the 
U.P., since as a ruler of the East Punjab, which he originally was, 
Harsa had really nothing to do with Prayaga. Dr. Majumdar now 
shows that, according to Beal’s translation, Slladitya held these 
assemblies “after the example of his ancestors,” and thinks that this 
cakes away the force of my argument, although he does not point 
out how Harsa’s ancestors, who were petty rulers of the East Punjab, 
could have held the assemblies at Prayaga that lay in the Maukhari 
empire far away from the boundaries of their own territories. On 
this point I can do no better than quote the views of the celebrated 
Indian Sinologist, Dr. P. C. Bagchi, of the Visvabharati. Dr. Bagchi 
recently wrote to me, “Beal’s rendering ‘after the example of his 
ancestors is not justified. The Chinese words mean ‘following the 
former institutions, or dynasties, or traditions.’ It will do if we 
translate the passage as ‘following the traditions’ and in this context 
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jl woliUl mean ‘the traditions set up by princes of ancient times.* 
Tlie context does not show in any way that the ancestors of Harsa arc 

t 

meant here.*’ Indeed it is a pity that neither Dr. Majumdar nor 
myself can claim any substantial knowlcilgc of Chinese and Arabic 
although we are both trying to evaluate the evidence furnished by the 
works of Hinen Tsang and Albcruni, which arc written in these 
languages. 

It is true that Hiuen Tsang, even it he was not “a satisfactory 
ICC order’*, was a contemporary of Har^-a. while Albcruni, who was a 
:;reji inathcniatician and astronomer and one of the greatest scientists of 
the ancient workP, flourished four centuries later. But Dr. Majumdar’s 
.i|^[)roach to Alberuni’s evidence appears to me hypercritical. He 
seems t.) ignore the fact that this savant merely heard of the “Harsa 
(»l 4:^8 B.C.” from some of the inhabitants of Mathura and 

the country of Kanoj while he learnt about the “Harsa of 606 
A. D,’* Irom a perusal of the Kashmirian calendar which was, it 
should be remembered, an astronomical treatise. Before proceeding 
lurtlier, we shall reproduce the passage from Sachairs translation ; 

“ The Hindus believe regarding SrI-Harsa that he used to examine the 

soil in order to sec what of hidden treasures was in its interior 

His cia is used in Mathura and the country of Kanoj. Between 
.^ri-Harsa and Vikianuiditya there is an interval of ^00 years, as I 
have been told by some of the inhabitants of that region. However 
in the Kashmirian calendar I have read that Harsa was 664 years later 
than Vikramaditya. In face of this discrepancy I am in perfect 
uncertainty, which to the present moment has not yet been cleared 
up by any trustworthy information.*’ 

What Alberuni learnt from certain persons of the Machura-Kanoj 
legion regarding the prevalence there of a Harsa era commencing from 
45S B.C. is undoubtedly wrong, as there is no evidence in favour of 
the existence of this era in any other source excepting this hearsay. We 
should also note that the Indians never used any era in dating their docu- 
ments before the introduction of the socallcd Vikrama Samvat of 58 

2 Throiighout his work, Albcruni exhibits the well-known scrupulousness 
of a scientist; cf. his statements : We ask God to pardon us for every state- 
ment of ours which is not true;” “I for my part do not know what to say about 
these things, as I do not believe them,” etc. (cf. Indo- Asian CultHre^ vol. I, 
p. 91). 
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• H.C. (cf. Vikrama Volume, Ujjain, 194^1 pp. 557 ff. )• The persons 
from the Mathura-Kanoj area, whom Alberuni happened to meet, 
must have played a trick on the foreigner by giving this false 
information. A similar but more serious trick played on foreigners 
IS known from the well-known story of the Ezour-vedam (cf. Winter- 
nitz, A History of Indian Literature, I, p. 1 3). 

In my previous note on the subject, while quoting Alberuni, I 
wrote: “between 5 rI-Harsa (i.e. the Harsa era) and Vikramaditya 
(i.e. the Vikrama era) there is an interval of 400 years” and “Sri- 
Harsa (i.e. the Har.sa era) was 664 years later than V^ikramaditya 
(i.e. Vikrama cr.i)” just to make Alberuni’s sense clearer. I now find 
that Dr. Majiimdar regards the inclusion of “(i.e. the Harsa era)” 
after “ 5 r 7 -Harfa” in the second of the above two passages as “highly 
objectionable — not to use a stronger expression, particularly as that is 
the very point at dispute”, although he has nothing to s.ay about the 
in.sertion of similar explanatory words in regard to the three other 
cases m the two passages. I am sorry to have offended him so gravely. 
But if ‘‘between SrT-Har.sa and Vikramaditya there is an interval of 
400 years” means “between the Sri-Har.sa era and the Vikramaditya 
era there is an interval of 400 years”, as it certainly and unquestion- 
ably docs, “ 5 rI-Harsa was 664 years later than Vikramaditya” in the 
same author’s language and in the same context must mean in my 
opinion, “the Sri-Harsa era was 664 years later than the Vikramaditya 
era. ” Unfortunately Dr. Majumdar believes that, although in the 
first passage “ 5 rl- Harsa” means “the Sri- Harsa era”, in the second 
passage the same expression indicates a king named SrI-Harsa. I am 
sorry that this interpretation does not appeal to my common sense. In 
the first place, a scientist like Alberuni could have hardly written : 
“king Srl-H.arsa was 664 years later than king Vikramaditya,” as the 
statement in that case would scarcely bear any sense. He could have 
of course said that the birth, accession or death of king SrI-Harsa was 
664 years later than the birth, accession or death of king Vikra- 
maditya; but he does not s.ay anything of the kind. In the 
circumstances, 1 am not prepared to attribute a meaningless and foolish 
statement to a scientist of Alberuni’s standard as Dr. Majumdar seems 
to be inclined to do. Secondly, Alberuni made the statement in 
question on the basis of an information gathered by him from the 
Kashmirian calendar which was' an astronomical work dealing with 
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elate.*) so that the mention of one or more eras is expected in it. It 
was not a story book, in which case the mention of kings could have 
been expected. In what connection may a c.alcndar mention two 
diflercnt kings and state rather foolishly that one of them w.is 664 
years later than the other? There can be little doubt that Albcruni 
found in the Kashmirian almanac corresponding years both of the 
Vikrama era of 58 13 .C. and the Harsa era of 606 A.D., although he 
received a false report regarding the epoch of the Harsa era from some 
people of the Nfathura-Kanoj region. Apparently he put just a little 
nu)rc reliance on the false report because the era called the Harsa era 
was then m actual use, as reported to him, in the area about Mathura 
and Kanoj. Thirdly, if Albcrum found in the Kashmirian ealend.ar 
reference merely to a king named Sii-Harsa who flourished in 606 
A.D. and not to an era commencing in 606 A.D. why docs he speak 
of a “discrepancy” in the informations he gathered in regard to the 
epoch of the Harsa era? He waj certainly not such a fool as to think 
that, since there was a king named 5 rI-Harsa ruling in 458 B.C., 
there could not be another of the same name flourishing in 606 A.D. 
nearly eleven centuries later. It is clear therefore that Albcruni was 
“111 perfect uncertainty” about the epoch of the Hai.sa era because he 
received two conflicting informations in regard to the era, one from 
some people of Mathura and Kanoj and the other from the Kashmirian 
almanac. In my opinion therefore Albcruni certainly mentions the 
Har.yi era of 606 A.D. in the second of the two passages referred to 
above and this era must necessarily be attributed to king Harsa of 
Kanoj, who was a contemporary of Hiuen Tsang who travelled in 
India in 629-45 and Pulakesin II who ruled in 610-42 A.D. 

In the circumstances, speculations regarding the date of Harsa’s 
accession on the basis of the Si-yu-ki and the Life of Hiuen Tsang 
appear to be quite useless, especially in view of the fact, as shown in 
my previous note on the subject, that whatever the two books say on 
this point is not irreconcilable with Albcruni’s evidence. 

5. Dr. Majumdar credits me with several contradictory state- 
ments. I am however sorry to note that, in all these cases, I have 
been misunderstood. What I meant to say is that, in Magadha, 
Adityasena was Harsa’s successor although he did not belong to the 
same dynasty and that he seems to have continued the use of the 
Harsa era of 606 A.D. which was essentially the regnal reckoning of 
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Marsa and grew into an era owing to its use being continued by rulers 
of the succeeding age. There arc numerous instances of such a ease 
of local conservatism; but it is impossible to believe that Adityasena, 
who was an imperial ruler, adopted the use of the era of the rulers of 
Nepal as suggested by Dr. Majumdar. Of course the Shahpur inscrip- 
tion is a private record and shows that the people of Magadha were 
continuing the use of tlic Hars.i era during the reign of Adityasena. 
All that Dr. Majumdar has said on these points is due to misunder- 
standing and its value sliould better be judged by impartial followers 
of the present controversy, to whom he also has appealed. Thus he 
asks why Adityasena did not clearly refer the year 66 of the Shahpur 
inscription to the Harsa era if he wanted to give Harsa’s reckoning the 
character of an era. I am sorry to note that he again forgets that the 
Shahpur inscription is a private record. But even it it were an ollicial 
record of Adityasena, no student of epigraphy could have normally 
expected the mention of Harsa’s name in it. It is well-known that, 
in the early years in the life of an era m ancient India, it was usually 
referred to as “the year” exactly as in the ease of a regnal reckoning. 

6. In regard to the persistent confusion of Harsa with the tradi- 
tional Vihramaditya, to whom the establishment of the Vikrama 
Saihvat is attributed, I suggested that it whs probably due to Harsa 
having founded an era. Dr. Majumdar has tried to minimise the 
importance of this confusion and totally ignored the Nepalese tradi- 
tion, according to which Vikramaditya visited Nepal and introduced 
his era in that country sometime in the first half of the seventh 
century. 

7. Dr. Majumdar compares the difference in the attitude of some 
of us in regard to the cjucstion of the Harsa era and to the problem 
of the origin of the Vikrama Saiiivat and remarks, “the very sugges- 
tion of a king Vikramaditya having founded the era of 57 B.C. is 
an anathema to those who do not hesitate to defend stoutly the Harsa 
era of 606 A.D.” In his opinion there is no reason to believe in the 
existence of the Harsa era of 606 A.D. while there is some reason to 
accept the tradition regarding the foundation of the era of 58 B.C. 
by a king named Vikramaditya, I am sorry that I am unable to 
accept this proposition. While the Harsa era is in my opinion quite 
clearly mentioned by Alberuni and is attributed by him to a date 
when a king named Harsa actually flourished, it i^ impossible to 
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l)clievc ill the existence of any ruler bearing a title ending in dditya 
(nucIi as Vikramaditya) before the fourth century A.D. It is again ini- 
jiossiblc to believe in the story of the foundation of the Vikrania 
Saiiivat by Vikramaditya in view of the fact that the era was originally 
known by different names having nothing to do with Vikramaditya, 
with whom it was associated about a millennium after its foundation 
exactly as the 5aka era came to be associated falsely with another 
liero of Indian tradition and folklore, named Salivahana (Satavuhana), 
in the thirteenth century A.D."' In connection with the foundation 
(if the Vikrama Saiiivat, Dr. Majumdar is ready to accept certain late 
and bogus traditions of no historical value at all, although, in the case 
of the Harsa era, he is unwilling to accept the logical interpretation 
of a passage of Alberuni, a great scientist, which is based on a 
scientific treatise, the Kashmirian calendar, on the supposed strength 
ot doubtful intctprctatioiis of passages in Hiuen Tsang’s Records and 
Ills' Life none of which is remarkable for the exactitude of statements. 

(S. In conclusion Dr. Majumd.ir accuses me of not having read 
his jiapcr carefully. He points out that it was not his object to prove 
that Harsa did not ascend the throne in 6oj A.D. or that he did not 
found an era, but that all he wanted to show was that there are not 
siiHicicnt grounds in favour of these generally accepted suggestions. 
In my comments on the points raised by Dr. Majumdar in his first 
note, 1 tried, in my humble way, to show that he is mistaken and 
that there are good grounds in favour of both the suggestions. 

D. C. SiKCAK 


3 For the development of the Vikram.iditya tradition, see H. C. Ray- 
chaiidhuri in Vikrama Volume, pp. 483!?. 
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As all students of Indian History arc aware, the Malavas were one 
of the ancient tribes who flourished in North India even before Alexan- 
der’s invasion in the ^th century B. C. Copious references to this tribe 
are found in the Mahabharata. The existence of these people is not 
only attestcil by literary evidence, like the accounts of Greek writers 
ami the Mahabharata, but also by the finds of coins and seals men- 
tioning them'. 

Lately were discovered two inscriptions, actually two copies of 
one of the same inscription, of a chief of a dynasty of rulers known as 
the Matava-vanisa engraved on a yiipa pillar at Nandsa in the Sahara 
District of the Udaipur State, Rajasthan. These records (A and B) 
have since been edited by Prof. Altckar in Efigrafhia Indica, vol. 
XXVII, pp. 2^2 ff. with facsimiles. The learned editor, from the 
estampages of the inscriptions at his disposal, could not satisfactorily 
decipher the name of the Malava chief who set up the records. He 
tentatively read his name as Sri (?) Soma. The parentage of this chief 
is furnished in the records, but here again the inscriptions being da- 
maged, l^rof. Altekar could only tentatively read some names which 
he takes to be those of the father and grandfather of Sri (?) Soma. I 
give below the text of this portion of the inscription as deciphered by 
him. 

Inscription A lines 5 ff. 

Iksvaki4'prathita~rajarsj-i>amse Matava-varnse prasiitasya 
Jayanartana-Vu{Pra)rbha[bha)gra (?)varddhana-prf«fr//jy<« 
fayasoma-pHtrasya Sogine \tuh Sr'i (?)j-S’owjrfsy aneka, etc. 

The same text has been made out of Inscription B which is but a copy 
of Inscription A. 

The translation of the passage is given by Piof. Altekar as 
follows : — 

“ 5 rl (?) S5ma, the leader of the S 5 gis, son of Jayasoma, grandson 
of Prabhagra(?)varddhana, dancer at victory, born in Malava stock, 
as famous as the royal stock of the Iksyakus”. 


I Epigrafhia Indica, vol. XXVI. I, p. 259. 
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The records are dated Krta (Vikrama) year z8z ( = A.D. 226). 
They arc intended to commemorate the performance of the Ekasa- 
stirattra sacrificial session by the chief, Sri (?)-S6ma who it was that 
set up the yiipa pillar. 

Since the learned editor of the inscriptions had himself expressed 
doubts as to the correctness of his readings of the names occurring in 
the records, except that of Jayasoma, I tried to arrive at a more s.itis- 
factory decipherment of the names in question. On a careful examina- 
tion of several estampages of the records, I have arrived at the follow- 
ing text of the relevant passage : 

Iksvakii-prathita-rajarsi-va msc Alalava-vafnse prasiitasya 
Jayatsena-naptur=\Bhrgu \ varddhana-paHtrasya Jayasoma^ 
putrasya Sogino Nanidi-Somasy-aneka, etc. 

and translate it as follows: — 

“Of Namdi-Soma, of the Sogi (^clan) or (gotra), son of Jayasoma, 
grandson of [ Bhrgu Jvarddhana, and great-grandson of jayatsena, 
born in the Malava family a family of rajarsis which became famous 
[on account of) Iksvaku.” 

Now, the merit of this reading lies in that, while it very closely 
corresponds to the letters incised, it obviates the necessity of any 
restoration or correction whatever. At only two or three places the 
letters read are not clear in the impressions. They arc tsc in Jayatsena, 
r = Bhri in r = Bhrguvarddhana, and no in Sogino. 

Thus the eleven letters read by Prof. Altckar as 

fa ya na Ha na pu{pra) rbha{bhd) gra (.?) va rddha na 

arc read by me as 

Ja ya tsc na na ptu rbhri gu va rddha na 

Purthcr on, the seven letters read by him as 
So gi ne [tuh Sri (?)] So ma 

arc read by me as ; 

So gi no Nafn di so ma 

A careful examination of the facsimiles published in the Epi- 
graphia Indica, will, 1 believe, bear out the correctness of my readings 
proposed here. 

The revised text herein given would thus bring to light for the 
first time some names in the ancient Malava stock. -We know of 
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a Malava~gana whose coins testify to this particular type of political 
organisation, viz., gana^ ‘republic’, as the one under which they 
flourished. But in the Nandsa inscriptions we arc introduced to a 
royal family going by the name of MaUva-vafiiU existing in the 
Malava-gana visaya. Since they arc termed rajarsis, they may 
have to be assigned to the ksatriya clan. What kind of relation- 
ship existed between this ruling dynasty {Malava-vafiTsa'), and the 
Malava-gana is not known. That this royal family was flourishing 
in the Malava-gana-visaya at least in the time of Nandi-Soma if 
not earlier, is the most important fact disclosed in the Nandsa 
inscriptions. It is also significant that no royal military or other 
title is attached to the names of any one of the four chiefs mentioned 
in the records. The only indication given in them is to the effect 
that they were a royal family being described as rajarsis. Arranging 
these chiefs in a genealogical order we get 

}.iyatscna 


Bhrguvarddhana 

I 

Jayasoma 


Nandisoma 


Of these, Jayatseiia recalls to mind another chief who bore the 
same name and who figures in an inscription® in a cave between 
Pathari and Badoh, District Bhilsa, Gwalior. Here the chief is 
called Mahdriija jayatsena, as Visayesvara, The record is in Gupta 
characters of about the ^-fith century A.D. It is highly damaged. 
It is therefore, ‘not certain whether the inscription dates from the 
reign of Maharaja Jayatsena or goes down to that of one of his 
descendants as the words following Jayatsenasya are missing’®. At 
present it is not possible to connect Jayatsena of the Nandsa ins- 
criptions with this prince. But what is, however, interesting is the 
occurrence of a historical name like Jayatsena as in the Pathari ins- 
cription where the reading is clear. 


2 Animal Report of the Anhieological Department, (Jwaltor State fet 
1925-26, p. 12 Eptgraphta Indtta, vol. XXVI, p. 117 n. 

3 Ibid. 
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NaJuH'Sonia^ whose eulogy is engraved on the Nandsa inscribed 
ynpa pillar must have been a very powerful chief. It is quite 
possible that the village of Nandsa where his records are situated 
was founded by him and it was evidently his capital, the name 
Nandsa itself providing the clue to this surmise. For, one cannot 
f.iil to recognise that the name Niindsa might have been a popular 
or corrupt form of Nandisoma or Nandisomapura. 

A third inscription discovered at Nandsa contains the eulogy of 
one Mahasenapati Bhattisoma who is also described as a Sogi. ' Prof. 
Altekar thougt that he might be identical with (?) Soma®. Now 
rhat the name Sri Soma is to be given up in preference to Nariidi- 
Sdma, the identity of Bhattisoma with this chief need no longer be 
laboured. It would appear that Bhattisdma was yet another member 
of the family of Nandisoma since he is also called a Sogi. In view 
of the fact that the characters of Bhattisoma’s record so very closely 
resemble those of Nandi-Soma’s inscription, it is not possible to say 
which of the two was the earlier in point of time. 

M. VrNKATARAMAYYA 


4 h is this n.imc that is adoptctl by Dr. B. Ch. Chhabra and Sri N. 
I-akshminar.iyan R.id in the Cliaptcr, Epigraphical Research (p. 188), contributed 
by tliem to the book, Archteology in IuRm (1950), is.sucd by the Ministry of 
hducation, Government of India. 

5 t'pigraphia Indicr, vol. XXVIl, p. 267. This inscription of Bhattisoma is 
fiagmentary and is found inscribed on a broken piece of stone preserved in a 
room at the village of Nandsa. It is stated locally that die stone fragment 
formed part of a pillar which originally stood only at a distance of a furlong 
from the yupa-piWav Of Nandi-Soma. 



Jivadaman-Rudrasimha Problem Reviewed 

The date on a coin o£ Mahaksatrapa Jivadanian (Coin 288 o£ 
B.M.C.) has placed before the scholars a knotty problem of history 
of considerable importance. It concerns with the relation between 
Jivadanian and his uncle Rudrasimha I of Western Ksatrapa dynasty. 
Late Bhagvanlal Indraji had read the date on this coin as 100, 
and the only doubtful point is whether or not a unit or a decimal 
figure or both may have vanished from the coin'. The year of the 
issue of this coin is greatly circumscribed by the dates on the coins 
of his uncle Rudrasimha I, issued as Mahaksatrapa. His coins 
in this capacity arc known of two periods, one between 103 and 
1 1 o and the other between 113 and 118 or 1 1^. Therefore the 
date of the present coin may be either between 100 and 103 or 
between iio and 113. It may also be dated in or after ii9or 
120, when Jivadanian is known to have become a Mahaksatrapa 
and issued coins. 

Rapson held the view that the present coin was issued by 
Jivadanian in the period between 100 and 103 and supported his 
suggestion from the legends of the present coin and the coins that .are 
known to have been issued by Jiv.adaman in 119-20. The two 
legends differ in the method of writing the names D.'imajada and 
Jivadanian. While the names on the later coins are written as 
Damadajasa and Jlvaddmasa, those on the coin under discussion are 
spelt as Damajadasriya and Jlvadamna'. 

This suggestion places the political situation of the period thus: 
After Mah.aksatrapa Damajada I his son Jivadaman was M.ahaksa- 
trapa and his brother Rudrasimha I acted as Ksatrapa upto X03, 
and in that year he revolted against his nephew Jivadiinian and 
became Mahaksatrapa. From this date Jivadanian was out of 
power till no. Rapson presumes that he became a Mahaksatrapa 
between no and 112. We have no coin of his as a Mahaksatrapa 
during this period, but it is presumed that he was holding this 
high office, as his uncle was issuing coins during this period as 
a mere Ksatrapa. Soon in 113 Rudrasimha again succeeded as a 
Mahaksatrapa, snatching the power from Jivadaman and remained 

I Bombay Gazetteer, vol. I, pp. 40-^1. 

? BMC., intro., p. exxv. 
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in power till his death. On his death Jivadaman had a peaceful 
succession in ii8 or 119. This shows a constant feud between 
the nephew and the uncle for power. 

But this is not acceptable to Bhandarkar and Dikshit. They 
attribute the degradation of Rudrasiiiiha I between iio and 112 to 
the usurpation of the power by Tsvaradatta Abhira and doubt the 
Mahaksatrapaship of Jivadaman during this period. They stress the 
possibility of a unit or decimal being out of the flan of the coin. As 
such, there was no feud between the nephew and the uncle, and 
Jivadaman had a peaceful succession after Rudrasiiiiha I in i 18 or 1 19. 

Dr. Altckar admits the possibility of a figure for unit or decimal, 
or both having disappeared from the coin. But he thinks that this 
possibility is altogether negatived by the evidence of the features of 
the king portrayed on the coin. To him the features of Jivadaman, 
as shown on the coins dated 118-123 (/I.M.C., Nos. 289-291) arc 
old-lookins and careworn, showing: that he must have been at least 
about at that time; and on the coin 288 (i.e. the coin under 

discussion) Jivadaman is portrayed as an energetic, full-blooded 
person whose age could not have been more than 25 or 30 at the 
most (INSI., vol I, p. 19.) 

In support of his suggestion. Dr. Altekar has cited the portraits 
of Rudrasiiiiha I and Rudrasena I to show that the coins issued by 
them at long intervals indicate the diffctence in their ages. On the 
basis of portraiture, he is positive that Jivadaman was a Mahaksatrapa 
during the period 1 00-103, when he was a young man of about 30. 

But the evidence adduced by Dr. Altckar cannot be taken as con- 
clusive on this problem. It is difficult to accept that Ksatrapa mint- 
masters have portrayed the features of the kings so accurately from year 
to year as to warrant any conclusion about the .age of the rulers at differ- 
ent periods. Even in the present age of developed mechanisation, we 
do not find the portraits of the kings being changed from year to 
year according to age they attain. We have the same portraits of 
George V and George VI on the coins during the whole range of 
their rule. We have only two portraits of Queen Victoria, for the whole 
range of her rule of more than half a century. And these portraits 
too have nothing to do with her age. Certain political changes 
necessitated the change in her portrait. In ancient times all the coins 
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were not made out of a single die, nor the dies were prepared by a 
single die-cutter. So difference of portraiture was ine\ itable. It is 
not possible to have similar portraits on all the coins of the same king, 
and even on the issues of the same year. The portraits on these coins 
were more or less conventional. This would be clear if the coins of 
Rudrasena I, which constitute a long series with almost every year of 
his reign represented in it be examined carefully. It would show that 
the coins of the two consecutive years are quite dissimilar and have 
much difference in portraiture (compare the coins 336 and 338 dated 
132 and 133 respectively, pi. XII). On the other hand 

coins of periods widely separated appear alike (compare coins 334 and 
358 dated 126 and 138 respectively, pi. XII). 

Thus this problem cannot be solved on the basis of portraits which 
are more or less subjective. Nor can it be solved on hypothetical 
assumption of the presence or absence of the unit and decimal in the 
date on the coin under rcfetence. To solve this problem, we shall 
have to look for some direct, substantial and conclusive evidence in 
favour of one or the other suggestion. 

To this effect 1 would like to point out to a fact, the importance 
of which has not been realised so far in this connection. The coins 
of the early Ksatrapas show that all brothers succeeded one another 
as Mahaksatrapas in order of their seniority; and only when they 
were exhausted, the next generation came into succession and followed 
the same tradition. We know Rudrasena I, Sahghadaman and Diima- 
sena were brothers and they ruled in succession. When all these bro- 
thers had ruled, the throne passed to the next generation. And we find 
here again Yasodaman I, Vij.iyasena and Damajadasrl III, who were 
brothers, ruled in succession. Then the succession passed to their 
nephew Rudrasimha II, the son of their brother Viradaman. Rudm- 
sitiiha II was succeeded by his sons Visvasithha and Bhartrdaman 
according to the same tradition. 

Another tradition is noticed in this period that the heir-apparent 
issued coins simultaneously with the coins of the Mahaksatrapa, with 
the lesser title of Ksatrapa throughout. 

. That these traditions did not begin with Rudrasena I is clear from 
the fact that this ruler, who was the son of Rudrasiiiiha I, did not 
succeed him immediately, but his cousin Jivadaman came to throne, 
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being the son of the elder brother of Rodrasiriiha. Only after him 
Rudrasena came to the throne. Had it not been so, and had there been 
a feud between uncle and nephew, Rudrasiihha I would have contrived 
to secure the throne for his son after him. Or if he had failed to do 
so, Jivadaman, having succeeded him, would not have allowed the son 
of his rival uncle Rudrasimha 1 to succeed himself. He would have 
nominated his son as heir-apparent and Ksatrapa and we would have 
seen his son as successor and Mahaksatrapa after him. Since we do 
not find any such thing, wc m.iy safely assume that Jivadaman 
followed his family tradition and allowed his nephew to succeed him. 
It is possible to argue that Jivadaman may not have had any son, but 
it would be begging the question in its worst form. It would be assum- 
ing a thing for which there is no evidence. 

According to the tradition of succession discussed above, Rudra- 
siiiiha I was the rightful successor of his brother Damajada I and not 
Jivadaman. And actually wc find Rudrasimha I as a Ksatrapa in 103 
just before being a Mahaksatrapa. This shows that he was a Ksatrapa 
in the time of his brother Damajada I, being heir-apparent. This 
further shows that Damajada was alive till that year. Had the scat 
been vacant earlier, Rudrasiiiiha, as a rightful claimant, would have 
declared himself as a Mahaksatrapa and would not have tolerated a 
lower rank of a Ksatrapa under his nephew, the usurper, if we believe 
the theory of Messrs Rapson and Altekar. 

In the light of the tradition of the succession, it is clear ih.it 
Rudrasimha I succeeded Damajada I in 103 and there was absolutely 
no struggle between Rudrasimha I and Jivadaman. The latter was in 
all probability Ksatrapa under Rudrasimha I till 1 1 9 and had a natural 
succession after his uncle’s death in that year. And then Rudra- 
simha s son Rudrasena was a Ksatrapa under him. His coin of the 
year 1 2 1 issued in this position is w’ell known. His earliest known 
date as a Mahaksatrapa is 125. Till that date in all probability 
Jivadaman was the Mahaksatrapa, though the coins of this period arc 
lacking. The coins of Jivadaman as a Ksatrapa are altogether missing, 
but that should not go against the present suggestion since wc find 
Rudrasimha himself in a lower position for some time between 
1 10 and 1 13. Some political difficulties might have not made possible 
for Jivadaman to issue his own coins. 


pARMESHW^iRI LaL GuPIA 



The Conquest of Gopadri by the Kaccbapaghatas 

The Sas Baliu Temple Inscription of Mahipaladeva of V.S. 1 150^. 
reveals die existence of a Kacchapagliata family in possession of the 
Gwalior Fort and its environs in the 10th and nth centuries A.D. 
Vajradaman, the second in descent from the founder of the family, 
has been credited with the capture and occupation of the ‘Gopadri- 
durga’ from the ‘Gadhinagaradhlsa’, who h^s generally been identified 
with a tiller of the Imperial Gurjara Pratihara dynasty of Kanauj. 
Here I propose to discuss the status of the Kaccbapaghatas in relation 
to the Gurjara Pratiharas and the Candellas, and also the date of the 
conquest of the Gwalior Fort by the Kaccbapaghatas. 

The following verse occurs in the Sas Bahu inscription : — 

“Tasmad Vajradharopamah ksitipatih Sri Vajradama-bhavad- 

durvvar-orjitabahu danda-vijite Gopadri-diirgge (yu) dha/ 

Nirvyajaiii paribhuya Gadhinagaradhlsa pratapodayam yad-vlravrata- 
purakah samacarat-prodghosana dindimah//” (V.6) 

Trans. “From him (Laksmana) sprang the illustrious prince 
Vajrad.aman, resembling the wieldcr of the thunderbolt. When by 
fair means he had put down the rising valour of the ruler of Giidhi- 
nagara (Kanyakubja), his proclamation-drum fulfilled his vow of 
heroism in the fort of Gopadri, conquered in battle by his irresistible 
strong arm*.” 

The verse thus clearly indicates that the fortress of Gopadri was 
occupied by the Kacchapaghiita Vajradaman as a result of his victory 
over the ruler of Kanauj. The record, however, does not mention the 
name of the Gurjara Pratihara king, who is thus claimed to have been 
defeated. The evidence of a Jain fragmentary image inscription at 
Suhanlya, dated Sarhvat 1034 (977 A.D.)*, mentions ‘Sri Vajradama’, 
who has been identified with Vajradaman of the Sas Bahu record. 
Thus the conquest of Gwalior must have been accomplished earlier 
than 977 A.D. The question naturally arises, who was the ‘Gadhi- 
nagaradhlsa’ referred to in the inscription? 


1 Indian Antiquary, vol. XV, pp. 33*46. 

2 Ibid. pp. 36, 41. 

3 //JSB., vol. XXXhp. 411. 
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The records of the Gurjara Pratiharas would undoubtedly show 
chat the Gwalior region including the strategic fort was in the 
possession of the Imperial rulers till at least 9-^12-43 A.D. as evidenced 
by the Rakhctra Stone Inscription of Vinayakapala, dated V.S. 999 - 
iooo‘. In the circumstances it may be held that the Gurjara 
Pratiharas must have lost the fort of Gwalior to the Kachapaghatas 
some time between 944 and 977 A.D. Contemporary history shows 
that great confusion prevailed amongst the Gurjara-Pratiharas due to 
internal dissensions and fresh Rastrakuta attacks'^. It was* during 
this period of turmoil that the fortress of Gwalior slipped out of their 
hands. 

We have now to examine the statement made in the Khajuraho 
Inscription No. 2, dated V.S. loii, which indicates the extent of 
Dhahga’s territory in verse no. 45: — 

“a-Kalanjaraih a-cn-Malavanadi-tTrasthite Bhasvatah KalindT saritas 
-tatadita itopya Cedidesavadheh / 

a-tasniiid-api vismayaika nilayat Gopabhidhanagircryah sasti ksiti- 
mayatorjita bhuja vyupara lllarjitam//’* 

Trans. “He playfully, acquired by'the action of his long and 
strong arms as far as Kalanjara and as far as Bhasvat, situated on the 
banks of the river Malava, from here also to the bank of the river 
Kalindl, and from here to the frontiers of the Cedi country and even 
as far as the mountain called Gopa®.” 

From the verse quoted above it appears that two important fortres- 
ses of Kalanjar and Gopadri were already included within the dominion 
of the Candellas by 954 A.D, The conquest of Kalanjar took place 
during the time of Candella Yasovarman^, while that of Gwalior in 
the reign of his son and successor, Dhahga. Although after his 
conquest of Kalanjar, Yasovarman became so strong that he is 
described as ‘saiiijvaro Gurjjaranath**, yet nominal allegiance was 

4 A SI. (1924 ^5), p. 168. 

5 H. C. Ray, Dynastic History of Northern Indian vol. I. p. 588. 

6 Epigraphia Indica^ vol. I, pp. 129, 134. 

7 Ibid., pp. 128, 133. Verse 31. Jagraha Krdaya.,.KalanjaradriiTi ! , 

8 Ibid. 9 pp. 126, 132. Verse 23. 

IHQ., MARCH, 1953 
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still paid to the Gurjara-Pratiharas*; but with the conquest of Gwalior, 
his son, Dliahga (c. 93^-1002 A.D.) was in a position to declare 
himself as a sovereign ruler, as is evident from his subsequent 
records. The conquest of the Gwalior Fort by Dhahga cannot there- 
fore be doubted. Moreover Dhanga claims to have inflicted a 
crushing defeat on a Kanauj prince, (‘nikhila nrpam yah Kanyakubja- 
narendrain samara bhuvi vijitya prapa samrajyamuccaih/’,..V.3, Mau 
Scone Inscription of Madanavarmman)*®, and it is not improbable 
that this defeat of the Gurjara Pratihara Chief resulted in the further 
expansion of the Candella territory including the Gopadri durga. 
Like the Sas Bahu record, the Mau Inscription also does not furnish 
the name of the ‘Kanyakubja-narendra’, who was defeated by 
Dhahga. 

We have thus the evidence of the conquest of Gwalior by the 
Kacchapaghata Vajradaman and again by the Candella Dhahga. This 
has given rise to a complicated issue. Dr. H. C. Ray suggests^^ that 
the Kacchapaghatas were at first feudatories to the Imperial Gurjara 
Pratihiiras till they gained the mastery of the Gwalior Fort by 
defeating the ruler of Kanauj, whom he identifies with Vijayapfda 
(960 A.D.^®). The sovereignty that they thus acquired, according 
to the same scholar, was short-lived, as they had very soon to yield 
to the rising power of the Candellas and acknowledge their hegemony. 

Bur, as we have already shown, the ‘mountain called Gopagiri’ 
came to be included within the Candella State as early as 954 A.D. 
If the Candellas conquered it before 954 A.D., how could Vajrada- 
man conquer it from the Gurjara Pratiharas? There is no evidence 
to show that the Candellas lost the Gwalior Fort to the Gurjara 
Pratiharas between 954 and 977 A.D., so that it might h.ive been 
possible for Vajradaman to conquer it again from the latter. Hence 
it must be concluded that the Candella episode and the Kacchapa- 
ghata episode connected with the conquest of Gopadri are not separate 
stories, but that they refer to a single event in which the Candellas 

9 £/., vol. I, pp. 129, 135, Line 29. ‘Sri Vinayakapalacleve palayati 

vasiidhant...’ 

10 Ibid., pp. 197, 203. 

11 H. C. Ray, DHNI., vol. II. pp, 822-23. 

12 R.ijor Stone Inscription of V.S. 1016. EL, vol. Ill, pp, 263-67. 
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and the Kacchapaghatas were closely associated together. In short, 
the Fort was occupied by Vajradainan for the Candcllas. 

The Sas Bahu Temple Inscription is dated in V.S. 1150(1093 
A.D.) during the time of Mahipala, eighth in descent from Laksmana, 
the founder of the family. Counting backwards for six generations, 
from Mahipala to Vajradaman, taking 25 years as an average, 

we arrive at 940 A.D. for Vajradaman. One of the members, 
Fadmapala, is mentioned to have died young' '. In view of the 
possible uncertain element in this method of calculation, we may hold 
that Vajradaman’s career began in about 950 A.D. and ended in 
about 980 A.D.'^. 

Now with regard to the theory that the Kacchapaghatas were 
originally feudatories to the Gurjara-Pratiharas, it may be observed 
that first, there is no history of any contact between the Gurjara- 
Pratiharas and the Kacchapaghatas earlier than the incident resulting 
in the loss of Gopadri. Hence, it will not be safe to conclude 

that they were originally feudatories to the Gurjara-Pratiharas. In 
fact, there is nothing on record to show that they ruled over any terri- 
tory before their cont]uest of Gwalior. 

Regarding the position and status of the KacchapaghStas subsc- 
ejuent to their occupation of the Gwalior Fort, it is generally assumed 
that they were under the Candella hegemony. The evidence of 
Nizamuddin**, as found in his account of the invasion of the 

Candella dominions by Sultan Mahmud of Ghazni, shows that the 
‘Gwalior’ Fort was included within the kingdom of the Candella 
Vidyadhara, and that it was under a ‘hakim'"’, who surrendered to 

13 I A., vol. XV, pp. 37, 43. Verse 30. •ytivaiva daiv.-i pratikulabhavat 
^ankrandan-ank-asaiia-bhag Uabhuva’. 

isf Dr. H. C. Ray assigns to Vajrailanian a rcign-periwl of 20 years from 
975-995 A.D. (DHNI. Vol. 11 . p. 835), aiul Dr. D.C. Ganguly from c. 
y 77 ’^ 99 l A.D. (History of the Paramara Dynasty, p. io6., f. n. 1). But. as 
has already been shown, the Fort was under the Candellas during this period. 

15 TabakSt-i’Zkbari, vol. I, p. 14. (Eng. Trans, by B. De,). 

16 ‘Commandant of the Fort’ according to the translator of the Tabakat. 
F. Johnson’s Dictionary, Persian-ArabiC'English (p. 4^*) mentions that a hakim 
may be 'a commander, a governor, a judge, a magistrate or a name of God’. 
But A. N. Wollaston's volume of A Complete English-Persian Dictionary 
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the Sultan after four clays of stiff resistance. This ‘hakim* was surely 
a Kacchapaghata, and may be identified with Kirttiraja. Had he 
enjoyed the status of an independent ruler the Muslim historian would 
not certainly have refr^rred to him only as a ‘hakim*. The close asso- 
ciation of the Kacchapaghatas with the Candellas is definitely proved 
by the passages concerning the services rendered by Kirttiraja'^ of this 
family, and Arjuna'® of the Dubkund branch of the Kacchapaghatas 
to the Candella king, Vidyadhara. So they do not appear to have any 
history prior to their occupation of the Gwalior Fort, which again was 
achieved for the Candellas. This must have laid the foundation of 
their vassalage. 

The importance of the family however was due to its military 
skill and ability, of which there is so much praise in its records' 
while there is very slight mention of their territorial power. The 
expressions ‘ksonipati* and ‘ksitipati”''*, which casually occur in the 


(p.ijyz) clearlv states that hakim clenoletl the ‘Governor ot a lity’ and not 
simply (»f the I'ort, the term lor which is ‘Qalah-dar/ 

17 Verse 10 ilescrihes his victory over the ‘Malava-hhumipa’, identilied 
with Bhoja Paramara. I A., vol. XV. p. 41-2. Ray, Dl-li\Ly vol. II, pp. 
824.25. 

18 Line 12 of the Dubkund Stone Inscription of V.S. 1145. {Tl., vol. II. 
p. -^37) describes Arjuna as ‘Sri Vidyadharadeva-karya-niratah Sri Rajyaprdaiii 
haihat kandiusthi-chhidancka vima nivahair hatva luahatyrdiavc’. 

u) The Sas Bahii Record — (lA, vol. XV, pp. 36, 40 - 

(i) Laksmana, the founder of the family is dcscribetl as a ‘kodandadhara’ 
(wicldcr of the bow), and one who had by force extirpated mighty piintcs. 

V, 5. 

(ii) Vajradaman has been cc|uallcd to ‘vajradhara* (the wiclder of the 
thunderbolt), and c ne who fuliilled the 'viravrata’ by successfully capturing the 
Port. V. 6. 

(iii) Military skill and efficiency of Mahgalaiaja and Kirttiraja arc also 
eloquently described in verses 8 and 9. 

The Dubkund Record — (/:/., Vol. II, p. 238, 1. 18). In addition to the 
description of the achievements of Arjuna, it refers to his son, Abhimanyu, 
whose mastery in the use of weapons i^nd management of horses and chariots 
Civrned praise from Sri Bhoja Paramara. 

20 Verses 5 and 6. 1 A,» vol. XV, pp. 36, 41. 
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S;i.s Hahu record do not give any actual indication of their territorial 
possessions. 

Thus it may be observed that the Kacchapaghatas were at first a 
clan of military chiefs; it was Vajradaman who defeated the Imperial 
ruler of Kanauj and captured Gopadri for the Caiidella prince, Dhahga 
in about 95^^ A.D., since when they held this important bastion of the 
Candella State as their vassal. 

SijjiK Kumar Mitra 
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Maharana Udaisingh, father of ‘Rana Pratap’ should be called 
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admit that the image of Vitthala at Pandharpur is a form of Hari 
and that it is of the Gupta or the Calukya period. 

Poona Orientalist, vol. XVI, nos. 1-4 

V. Raghav M i. —Sanskrit as Lingua Franca. Arguments are put 
forward for making Sanskrit a common national language of India. 

Sivaprasada Bhattacharya. — The Doctrine of Laksana and a Peep 
into its chequered History. A treatment of Laksana as a necessary 
entity of K^ya is found in jayadeva’s Candraloka. The nature 
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of the concept as understood by different authors of poetics has 
been explained and the stages of its evolution indicated. 

Buddhapkakash . — The Greed of the Mauryas. Patanjali’s remark 
in the Mahabhasya that Mauryas manufactured idols of gods for 
making money refers only to the time of Candragupta Maurya 
who was in need of financial recoupment by any means. 

P. K. Godh. — Chronology of Dharmapradlpa and Bhojavyakarana 
composed under the Patronage of Rao Bhojaraja of Kaccha — 

A.D. / 63/-/ 6.^5. 

S. K. Gupta. — Nature of Vedic Sakhas. According to the writer 
of this pa[)er, the different Vedic Sakhas are the results of attempts 
at simplification of the original Vedic texts. Thus they are in a 
sense the first explanations of the Sarnhitas, likely to be of 
immense value in interpreting the Mantras. 

— . — Authorship of the Phonetic Sutras edited by Dayananda. A 
set of sutras have been edited by Dayananda SarasvatT in his 
Varnoccaranasiksa under the name of Panini. The genuineness of 
the sutras is vouchsafed in this Note. 

R. C. Ha/ka. — The Ekdmrapurana, a Work of Orissa. The Ekamra- 
purana conjectured to be a work of the tenth or eleventh century 
is a 5 aivite treatise in seventy chapters written in Orissa. Con- 
tents have been analysed on the basis of a manuscript of the 
Purdna, 

S. N. VyaS. — Ascetic Attitude towards Women in the Rdmayana. 
The epic contains scattered references to the failings of women. 

J. K. Joseph. — Was St. Thomas in W. Pakistan. Evidence has 
been adduced in support of the present writer’s surmise that the 
field of activity of St. Thomas, who preached Christianity in India 
in the beginning of the Christian era, was north Pan jab and not 
south India. Marco Polo’s Calamina, where St. Thomas is said 
to have been buried, could be Kalawan or one of the several Kalas 
in the Taxila region of the Panjab, and not a place in Mylapore. 

15rij Narain Sharma. — Women in Bdna's Works. 
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Position of Slaves and Serfs as depicted in the 
Kharosthi Documents from Chinese Turkestan 

The institution of slavery was prevalent in most of the ancient 
societies of the world. In ancient India, the aborigines who were 
subjugated by the Aryans were called the clasas or the dasyus. They 
were treated like slaves and were meant to serve the members of the 
Aryan society. In ancient Rome, the number of slaves, in the reign 
of Claudius^, went as high as 20,832,000, In Athens,^ there were 
80,000 slaves as compared with about 40,000 citizens. No objection 
was ever raised against the open sale and purchase of slaves in 
numerous markets of Europe, prominent of the slave trade centres 
being Cyprus, Chios, Ephisus, Samos and Thrace. In China too, 
slavery was a recognised institution in pre-Christian centuries. 
The state gave a great impetus to the people in keeping private 
slaves. There was no prohibition in this field. Even the state 
depended on the services of the slaves. In 128 B C., state ranks were 

ABBREVIATIONS USED: — 

I. No. -^Rapson, Khdrostht hiv^cripiiotn discovered l^y A. Stem 

or in Cli. Turkestan, Oxford. 

KI, Ml-III vols. I, II, III (Text only). 

II. Trans. = Burrow. T., A. Translation of Kharosthi Doatmcnls from 

Chinese Turkestan, (1940}, London. 

III. Language. = Burrow. T., The Language of the Kharosthi Documents 

from Chinese Tukestan, Cambridge. 

IV. BSOS. Bulletin of the School of Oriental & African Studies, 

University of London. 

1 Encyclopasdia Britannica, 14th edition, XX, p. 775* 

2 Barker. E., Greek Political Theory, London, 1947 * P* 3 * ' 3 ^* 
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offered to the persons who agreed to give up their slaves to the state'*. 
It was in the beginning of the Christian era that Emperor Wang 
Mang'* undertook social reforms including nationalisation, equal 
distribution of land and abolition of slavery. 

The Huns in Central Asia kept a large number of slaves, 
captured as prisoners of war or objects of booty." These captured slaves 
were cither killed or became the slaves of their Hunnish master". Like- 
wise Parthian chiefs (who were Central Asian nomads going under the 
name of Parnae in 3rd century B.C.) had become so aristocratic as to 
keep huge states and armies of slaves with them.^ Among the 
Scythians, one year after the death of a king, 50 slaves and 50 horses 
used to be slaughtered and placed round the royal tomb^". 

The Kharosthi^ documents, from Chinese Turkestan, are a store 
house of information regarding the position of slaves and serfs in the 
early centuries of the Christian era i.e. from second to fourth century 
A.D. Different words have been’ coined for the slaves and the master 
viz., dasa (nos. 3451 491) or dajha (no. 569) or dhajha (no. 225) or 
dajha-jamna {^ — ddsa or dasa-jana in Skt.), dajhi (nos. 39, 45) or 
dasi (no 62i) = Skt. for male and female slaves and bhatare (no. 
147) or bhataraga (^ = Skt. ) for the master. Proper distinc- 

tion was made between a slave and a servant®, the attendant was 
addressed as vatayaga^''’ or vathayaga (^ = Skt. U pasthayaka'). This form 
was later on borrow'cd into the Khotanese language as vathayaa 

3 Gianct, M.u'cc'l, Chinese Civiliztilion, l.onduii, 1930, p. 414. 

4 Ibid., p. 128. 

5 Similar was the coiuliiion in Rg Vedic linics in Iiulia and in Homeric 
tlays in Greece. 

6 Megovern, VV. M., Early Empires of Central Asia, University of North 
Carolina, 1939, p. 105. 

7 Ibid., p. 73. 

7a Ibid., p. 56. 

8 Discoveretl by A. Stein from Central Asian ruined sites of Enderc, Niya, 
and Loulan. .These 782 tlocuments are on wt)odcn tablets, leather and silk 
fragments. A few arc on paper too [.see Kl, I-II-III; BSOS., IX, pp. iri-25]. 

9 Lisfiguage. p. 108. aftf ( — Skr, gtq ) in the sense of a servant in 
our documents. Cf. KJ, III, p. 358 Cf. fsreshi as epithet of a person in no. 204. 

9a i.e. doc. nos. 419. 576, 579, 581, 637; Vathayaga in nos. 189, 594, 622; 
Upastaga in no. ^87; Vathaye jamna in no. 189. Vataga of no. 357 is suggested 
to be an error for Vatayaga [Language, p. ti8]. 
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(^Language, p. ii 8). Dr. H. W. Bailey suggests comparison with some 
other words as later Khotanese vaksayaa (BSOS, XI, p. 791) or Khota- 
nese vaksayai, vaksaya, vathayai [BSOS, IX, pp, 537]* "T* 

Burrow (BSOS, VII, p. 515), comparing with uatayaa of Saka language 
and Tocharian upasthayak, opines that the latter was borrowed straight 
from Sanskrit [cf. Pali upauhaka, cf. Trans., p. 79, doc. no. 387]. 

Certain documents (nos. 19, 54, 403) also refer to persons working 
on wages ( ) as well. These wage-earners were entitled to 

receive wages ( ), food ( ) and clothing ( ) for 

staying in herds (no. 19). As regards slaves, they were given only 
food and clothing ( i.e. in no. 506) for the question of 

wages did not arise in their case. Document no. 23 refers to 3 
milima of corn as wages and i milima, to khi of corn as food for a 
guard (cf. no. 476). Also mention is made of porters ( 

= Skt. doc. no. 376) but no details are available about 

this class of people. The above state of affairs is reflected in the 
Jataka literature as well [cf. Mehta R. L, Pre-Buddhist India, (1939), 
Bombay, p. zoyff, refers to dasa kammakaras working in return for 
bhataka ; also dasa bhatakasi sarnpatipati in Asoka’s Rock Edict, 
IX as cited by Mehta, ibid., p. 207, foot note 3; women living 
by virtue of wages, i.e. paresarn bhatirn katva kicebena jlvamti cited 
by Mehta, ibid, foot note 6]. 

Functions and Duties of Slaves : — 

In India®'', in the age of the Grhyasiitras, slaves were employed to 
wash the feet of the honoured guests. Also sweeping before the 
doors, gathering and removing the leaving of food, ordure and urine, 
and rubbing master’s limbs at his wish (cf. Narada, V, 6-7) were 
some of the works reserved to be done by the slaves^". The 
documents under survey refer to slaves performing menial duties in 
the houses of their masters and working (Kamaveti, cf. Language, 
p. 50) in the farms or villages of their landlords**. The position of 

9b' Cf. Mehta, op. cit., p. 211 for the functions of slaves in the Jataka 
texts. 

10 Ghoshal, U. N., Beginning of Indian Historiography and other Essays, 
Calcutta. 1944, p. 92, n. 33; The male slaves tilled the land while the females 
used to perform domestic work in ancient Greece (Encyclo. Britannica, op. cit., 
P- 773 )- 

It Cf. .assigned to a slave in doc. no. 31. Also Trans, p. 7; For 
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■ slaves working in the villages’® of their master, away from their 
actual residence, needs comparison with Roman 'Quasi-Coloni' 
or 'Predial' Slaves (Encyclopaedia Britannica, op. cit., p. 778). 
These slaves worked continuously for a considerable period i.c. 10 
years (doc. no. 550) and 12 years (doc. no. 364). We do not know 
exactly about the actual term of service prescribed for a slave. Perhaps 
a slave could not dare to refuse work for his owner. Perfect obedience 
was expected from him’". There are certain references to the lapses of 
slaves when we find them defying the agreements made with their 
mastets (doc. no. 764)’"*, and even refusing to respond to the orders 
of some high officials (doc. no. 550)'^* The Spartan slaves were kept 
obedient by systematic terrorism. 

Behaviour of Slaves : — 

Reference to obedience expected from slaves has been mentioned 
above. One of our documents (no. 709) points to a slave having picked 
up quarrel with some body. As regards the honesty and goodness 
of character of the slaves as depicted in these Kharosthl documents, 
we find them indulging in stealing movable property (textile goods^® 
in doc. no. 345) and animals (doc. no. 561). Stolen objects such as 
textile goods were sometimes recovered from the slaves (doc. no. 318). 
A dispute concerning theft was judged by the court (doc.no. 561) 
and three camels were ordered to be taken from the guilty slave. 
According to the prevailing law in ancient Anglo-Saxon society, if 
a slave happened to steal the property of a freeman, he had .to pay 
twice the amount as compensation for the theft.’® 

reference to ‘domestic slaves’ in 2nd century B.C. China, see Chinese Family and 
Society, by Olga Lang, New Haven, 1946, p. 7; Parker E, H., A Thousand 
years of the Tartars, London, 1924, p. 1 1*2. 

12 Doc No. 550,...si;ifil I 

>3 •• .. 3’* tRT ^ ?rfcR 5 fiT^ 1 ' I 

M ^ 3R ?T (^) 51 I 

16 Encyclopaedia Britannica, op. cit., p. 776. 

17 Total value of goods thus stolen amounted to 100 muli, i muli being 
equal to one tenth of a gold stater [doc. no. 419 states that i gold stater 4- 2 
muli = 12 muli] . 

18 Ghurye, G. S., Caste and Race in India, London, 1923, p, 134. 
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Coitdition of Slaves : — 

By the original Roman law, the master was empowered with 
absolute control over the slave, extending to his life and death 
which is not surprising when we consider the nature of the 
'Patria Potestas' There was a clear cut distinction between a 
freeman and the one bonded to the chains of servilehood i.e. a slave. 
Plato refers to two different and opposite w.iys of treating the slaves 
among the Greeks, one being generous and the other brutal. Accor- 
ding to the latter view, ‘slaVes should be firmly punished and not 
merely rebuked when they have done wrong and the master should 
always use the language of command and never of just.’ (Plato’s RepHblic 
77E, yySGquoted by E. Barker, op. cit., p. 323, note 2, cf. Politics, 
I. 13). In ancient India, the condition of slaves in Smrti litcr.ature 
shows on the whole as comp.ired with the Artha'sastra, a change for 
the worse. 

The position of slaves, as depicted in our documents needs to be 
viewed in the light of their low status in ancient societies of the world. 

(A) Social Life : — 

(i) Beating of slaves'. — Slaves seem to have been treated like 
dumb catde and were .even beaten to death**^. It is nothing 
very surprising for we find references to the beating of slaves in the 
Buddhist period in India^® and in the times of Pedanius in Rome" ‘. 
In doc. no, 144, there is a reference to an enquiry (with oath and 
testimony) taking place with a view to find out whether the slave died 
as a result of severe beating and did not work after the injuries thus 
incurred. If it could be proved that actually he died of abnormal 
beating, compensation (doc. no. 144) was to be paid (perhaps to 
his master). Also slaves were being beaten and carried away (doc. 
no. 56). Only an adopted child was not to be treated as a slave (doc. 
no. 569 ^ ^ etc.). 

19 Encyclopaedia Britannica, op. cit., p. 775 > Khandahala JStaka as 
quoted by Ghoshal, op. cit., p. 90 note 23. 20 Ghoshal. op, cit, pp. 97- 9. 

21 Doc, no. i.<4: — tpRR 

I 

22 Majjhima Nikaya, h 125; Jataka, vol. I. p, 402, as quoted by Ghoshal, 
op. cit., p, 91, note 25. 

23 Slaves being put to death, see Encyclopaedia Br., op. cit., p. 776. 
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(2) Slaves being kidnapped :~— 

Beating of slaves was perhaps a very common feature in Chinese 
Turkestan (tioc. nos. 56, 3241 491). Often complaints were lodged 
against the slaves being beaten and carried away without payment of 
compensation*'* (#% or while in Greece, ‘a kidnapped person, 
if ransomed, became the slave of his redeemer till he paid in money or 
put in labour, the price of which had been given to him*"’’. If a 
kidnapped slave, in Chinese Turkestan, returned to his original master, 
the kidnapper lost all claim over that slave (doc. no. 491)* 

(3) Slaves being forced to work : — 

The Tibetan documents from Chinese Turkestan (Thomas in 
JRAS, 1934, p. 102-3) refer to a kind of slaves (i.e. Ibah bans = s\avcs 
belotiging to the temples) who, according to Thomas might be em- 
ployed (^f^, ^^^Tft^ = ‘made to labour’, of the Kharosthl Documents 
and the Arthasdstra^^) on hire or lent out to the individuals. But 
no such information can be derived from the Niya documents. 

(4) Slave as objects of gift, exchange and sale: — 

There seems to have been no bar to the gift of slaves 
like eves and donkeys*'. A certain king [Aitareya Brdhmana, 
XXXIX, 8) gave aw.ay 10,000 female slaves and 10,000 elephants 
to a priest** [cf. Mehta, op. cit., p. 21 1]. 

In one of our documents (doc. no. 324) we find a slave not only 
being kidnapped but even being given aw.ay. The person accepting 
the slave as a sort of gift paid 2 gold staters and 2 drachms as re- 
compense (jjfg^^) of the slave who was further sold to the third party 

Doc. 56 — gfVef “ho been used as ransom 

paid by a slave for his freedom’ (doc. no. 5^5) ‘cxcliange money’ paid for 
having a wife, see Language, p, 1 1 5. 

25 Encyclopaedia Br,, op. cit„ p, 774. 

26 Thomas. F.W., IRAS, 1934, p. 102-3. 

27 R. Veda, YIIli 3» cited by Kane P.V., History of Dharmasdstra, 
Poona, i 94 *» vol. Ill, pt. I, p. 181, 

28 R. Veda, VIII, 19, 36; Taitt. Sarnhitd, II, 2, 6, 3 cited by Kane, op, 
cit., p. 181; Also Mahabharata, V. 86, 8 i.e. giving of 100 female slaves to 
Krsna as a token of respect, see Altekar, A. S., Position of Women in Hindu 
Civilization, Banaras, 1938, p, 254. 
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by the new master. A slave was just like a movable property to be 
transferred; sold or given away according to the whims and caprices of 
his master (doc. nos. I33» *43)* could be transferred for a value®" 
of no mult. Regular agreements of sale purchase and transfer 
were made after which the purchased slave was never to be an object 
of claim between the two parties (doc. no. 345). Some centuries 
after the age of these Kharosthl documents, the price of a slave 
amounted to 8 weights of dmar"* in Chinese Turkestan. In case the 
slave should run away, the former owner was bound to provide another 
slave of the same capacity®". This was not the case in early centuries 
of the Christian era. Like ‘sold slaves’, those who were offered to 
somebody in exchange too could not be claimed back by the previous 
master''^. The new master could easily exercise every control over 
the newly acquired slave. A run away slave could be purchased afresh 
by his previous master®®. Why the question of fresh purchase arose, 
we do not know. In another docyment (no. 491) we have noticed that 
a kidnapped slave escaped from the clutches of the looters and 
returned to his original master who had all claims to accept him'®*. 

(5) Slaves in the eyes of law : — 

Our documents are silent about the’ right of slaves to seek protec- 
tion against injustice and inhuman attitude of their masters towards 
them. We find the slaves being maltreated by state authorities 

in doc. no. 696). The matter 
somehow reached the ears of still higher authorities who sent specific 
instructions to check the evil but of no avail. There were instances 
(doc. no. 144) when justice was actually delayed in the murder case 

29 In the Jatakas, the price of slaves ranges from 100 to 700 Kar^apanas, sec 
Ghoshal, op. cit., p. 8 p, note 16; Vinaya Pilaka, P.T.S. cd., Vol. I, p. 76 quoted 
by Ghoshal, op. cit., p. 90. note 24; also Mehta, op. cit., p. 209. 

29a Cf. of doc. nos. 295. 296, 496 interpreted as “slave 

bazar’ (Tliomas, Acta Orientalia, XIII, pp. 64, 79). 

30 As depicted in a Tibetan Document from Chinese Turkestan, see 
A.H. Francke’s article in A. Stein’s Serindia, p. 1463. 

31 Doc. no, 506. 

32 Doc. no. 709; Ghoshal, op. at, pp. 98-9 refers to the views of 
Kautalya and Katyayana prohibiting sale and purchase of slaves. 

32a For slaves seeking opportunity to free themselves from the clutches 
of their masters in.the Jatakas, consult Mehta, op. cit,, p. 21 1. 
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of a particular slave. It is very interesting to note that a complaint 
to this effect was lodged by the owner of the alleged dead slave. 
Perliaps the relatives of this unfortunate creature had no right to sue 
in the court. It was not the spirit of humanitarianism that led the 
master to seek justice for his slave but the utter greed to have some- 
thing as recompense for his demised slave. Such was the miserable 
plight of this class in ancient societies of Europe too. In Rome®*, a 
slave could not accuse his master except of adultery or incest. An 
accused slave could not invoke the aid of the tribunes. The penalties 
of law were specially severe on slaves. In ancient China, no slave 
could marry a free woman. 

It was in second century A.D. in Rome that victory of moral ideas 
as in other departments of life, became decisive. Dio-Cbrysostom’^^ , 
the adviser of Trajan pronounced the principle of slavery to be con- 
trary to the law of nature. Kidnappers began to be punished with 
death. Antoiiius Pius’ ' punished ,one who killed his own slave. 
Already in the times of Nero®*, the magistrates had been ordered to 
receive complaints concerning ill treatment of slaves. A slave’s oath 
could still not be taken in a court of law. For certain alleged offen- 
ces of the master, the slave could bring an action, being defended 
by a representative. The rise of ChristianiLy in the Roman world still 
further bettered the lot of these people as gleaned from the laws of 
Justinian. There are references when slaves attained eminent positions 
in their lines. A certain chief of the Tartar tribe was captured in 
war (302-4 A.D.) and sold as a slave. But the Chinese master Li- 
Yuan"‘ appointed him as one of his generals. Similarly first of the 
line of ‘Ttt'rfw ’-family (3rd-4th century A. D.) was a slave to a 'Wu- 
hwan chief®^. 

(6) Right of adoption : — 

There was no bar for the slaves to adopt children in any way 
(doc. no. 39). Perhaps permission of the master w:hile giving was 

33 Encyclopaedia Br., op. cit., p. 776. 

34 Ghurye, op. cit., p. 129, Just reverse was the case in Sumerian 
society, sec Ghurye, op. cit., p. 126, 

35 Encyclopaedia Bri,, op. cit., p. 77^1 note 4 above for abolition of 
slavery in the reign period of Emperor ‘Wang-Mang’ in China (9-23 A.D.). 

36 Parker, E. H., op. cit., p, 76. 

37 Ibid., p. ICO. 
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required and not at the time oE accepting such a child. A slave' 
woman gave her daughter in adoption (nos. 39, 45). 

(7) of Emancipation : — 

Mann'^^ and Narada'^'^ allowed slaves to seek emancipation from 
servitude of their masters, according to the latter authority, an 
emancipated slave’s food could be eaten, his presents may be accepted 
and he may even be respected by the worthy persons [cf. bhujissa^ 
a freed slave as cited by McHta, op. cit^, p. 21 1, footnote 

In Rome also, emancipation was facilitated. The emperor could 
confer liberty by presenting a gold ring to a slave with the consent of 
the master and the legal process called "Restitutio Natalium' granted 
him full rights of citizenship [Encyclopaedia Br., op. cit, p. 776). 

In a solitary Kharosthl document (no. 585) a slave seeks freedom 
after making some payment (as ransom or lote mukesi for his life). 
We are also informed that the ransom’^' paid was not proper. It was 
only after proper payment that the matter could be finally decided. 
Instances are absolutely lacking here when masters granted freedom to 
their obedient and honest slaves or when state came to their rescue 
in severing the tic of bondage. 

(B) Economic Life : — 

As with personal rigiits of the slave, so with the rights of 
property, Kautalya'^^^ (III. 3) allows the selfsold slave along with tlie 
born slave and the person pledged to retain what he earns without 
prejudice to his master’s work and even inherit from his ancestors. In 
the same context, he permits the slave (acquired by purchase) to trans- 
mit his property to his kinsmen in whose default alone it should vest 
in the master. On the other hand, Manu (VIII. 416) lays down 
the remarkable dictum repeated later by Narada, Devala^ and 

38 Quoted by Ghoshal, op, cit,t p- *03 i.c. Mantis VIII, 14 and Narada 
quoted in Parasarmddhava, p. 347; for views of Kantalya see Ghoshal, op. cit., 
pp. 100-102; A note of humanitarianisni sounds in the statement of Apastamba 

"(1I» 4, 9, 1 1) when he says that one may stint himself, his wife or son to food 
but not a dasa who docs his menial work. See Ghoshal, op. cit.^ p. 87, p. 91 
note 26; Mehta, op. cit.y p. 210. 

38a For lote and mukesi, consult Thomas, BSOS; VI, p. 519 ff; Language, _ 
p. 115-6. 

39 Ghoshal, op, cit.t p. 100. 
mq., JUNE, iQs;'? 
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Katyayana to the effect that ‘wife, son, and slave do not have property 
of their own, whatever they earn, belongs to the owner'"'. Same was the 
situation in ancient Roman society (Encyclopaedia Br,, op. cit., p. 775)* 

The documents under review tell a different story altogether, for 
slaves in Chinese Turkestan, during this period, were not suffering 
from any economic disabilities. We often sec them seeking emanci- 
pation (doc. no. 585) by paying animals as part of ransom, receiving 
property (doc. no. 36), conducting sale and purchase^* (doc. 
no. 32 /) in lands and textile-goods .is kojavas only and having 
large landed property in their personal possession (doc. no. 24, 
327). According to a royal order, it appears that slave’s property 
could not be touched by the master even in troubled times (doc. no. 
33). If the master took a slave’s property, the former had to return 
the same. Kings were also kind enough as to grant them land and 
houses doc. no. 24). Also sufficient protec- 

tion was provided against any encroachment made by their masters 
on such royal grants made for the slaves. Quite reverse was the case 
in Pyramid days in Egypt when slaves and serfs owned no land^*. 

As noted above, sometimes masters too helped their slaves in 
selling land (doc. no. 574; see foot note 41 .above). Perhaps it was all 
just to facilitate a more paying bargain foiT the slaves. In a solitary 
document (no. 24), a slight reference to a loan of one horse ( ^^7 ) 

given to a slave is also made. Under these circumstances, we can 
say with confidence that Central Asian slaves never remained pauper 
and penniless (w<7JiT:)* They were far ahead of the times and never 
do we find them ‘impelled by whip and fear, weeping with tears on 
their faces and still carrying the king’s order''^. They were duly 
provided with food and clothing (doc. no. 506) just like wage earners. 

40 Ibid, quoting Manu, VIII. 416— lT7 r»TJri: I 

^191 % II Also Kdtydyana.'^j^^ liTiT 

some exccption.s in Smrti literature, see Ghoshal, of, cit.^ p. loo. 

41 Sometimes masters too conducted sale business of the property of 
their slaves (no. 574). In doc. no. 327, a slave is selling land to a slave. 

41a It is really strange that hardly any document refers to slaves dressed 
in gala garments or making use of costly textile goods. 

» *42 Ghurye, of, cit,i p. 124 note i, citing Breasted, (2), p. 67. 

* 43 Such was the state of affairs in India as referred to in Pnggala Pannati 

(P.T.S. edition, p. 56) quoted by, Ghoshal, of, cit., p. 91 note .25, 
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(C) Religious Life ; — 

In V inayapitaka (quoted by Ghoshal, op. cit., p. gi note 28), 
Buddha had forbidden admission to satngha to the unnianumitted 
slaves. Still we find them rising to the ranks of saints in the Buddhist'* 
church. 

It is a matter of great surprise when we find monks carrying 
transactions in slaves and leading a luxurious household lives'’’, having 
sons and daughters, owning landed property, working as officers and 
scribes in the state department, etc. No wonder if such degraded 
monks (who called themselves V(jfi\ = Skt. Pali very often) 

could keep slaves (doc. no. 345) and even become slaves (doc. nos. 
306, 152). The community of monks at Chadota (i.e. Niya site) 
decided a case concerning some dispute about the exchange of 
slaves (doc. no. 506). Thus slavery accpiired recognition even from 
the Buddhist Samgha. Then there was no harm if monks kept a 
team of slaves to work for them. Our documents arc quite silent 
about the religious privileges and educational qualifications (if any) 
of the slaves [cf. slaves being permitted to read and write as depicted 
in the jataka literature, Mehta, op. cit., p. 210]. 

II. Manusa : — In some of the documents, another type of persons 

of a servile status are rcierred to i.e. 'manusa or marnnu'sa — Skt. 

= man). Epithet dajha (slave) is conspicuous by its absence. 
If the documents be studied in their proper contexr, the two words 
dajha and manusa seem to carry the same meaning. We find absolute- 
ly no difference between the status both of the slaves as well as of ‘men 
belonging to somebody*’". The latter could be sold"’, purchased, 
given in exchange and gifted away like typical slaves. 

44 Therigathd, P.T.S. edition, p. 123, .is cjiiotcd by Ghoshal; 

P.T.S. edition, p. 4- — as quoted by Ghoshal, op. cit., p. 91 note 29. 

45 Doc. Nos. 418, 419, 474, 553. 655, 621 etc. cf. my article ‘Buddhist 
Monks in Chinese Turkestan’ in Laksmana Sanip Memorial Volume, Hoshiar- 
pur, pp 157-83. 

45a Burrow {Language, p. 7 ^> avimdhama] rightly interprets 

marnnusa of doc. iio. 144 as “a slave”. Actually here we find that person 
being addressed first as slave and later on as marnnusa. 

In doc. no. 437, a man belonging to the kilme of a certain person conducts^ 
sale transaction of a girl. 

46 Doc. nof. 106, 130, 312, 322, 575 > 59 *’ 
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(1) Sale and Purchase like property: — 

A man ‘Chmaga’ passed through many hands in a transaction 
of his own sale and purchase (doc. 575). Once (doc. no. 106), a 
certain king’s man was sold to somebody. Since that man belonged 
to the king'*^, he refused to work for the new master. This bold 
attitude on the part of a king’s man is praiseworthy indeed. In doc. 
no. 130, reference to prohibition of the sale of a person (jfg^T 
is also made. Why such an order is passed, we do not 
know. Doc. no. 400 states the lot of a man taken to Khotan and 
his hands bound behind his back. ' 

(2) Ownership of the purchaser: — 

In doc. no. 59 ii the purchaser of the man is entitled ‘to sell, 
to pledge, to exchange, to give to others as present and even to 
do whatever he likes with the latter. The sale agreement was 
also made to avoid any dispute in future. Anybody violating it 
was liable to be duly punished. A similar story is repeated in doc. 
no. 328. 

(3) Exchange Itke property : — 

There was a regular exchange of such persons between monks 
and officers (doc. no. 130) and between community of monks and 
laymen (doc. no. 322 cf. no. 187). 

(4) Men given on hire ; — 

A certain person Karnki was given as a hire to fihmaya. A 
written document was made to this effect (Doc. no. 3 1 2). 

(5) Aden as portion of common property : — 

In doc. no. 256, the whole division of property was made by 
three persons leaving one man (Patraya by name) who formed the 
remaining part of the property. It was a difficulc problem to be 
solved. Later on it was decided to exact labour from him for a 
fixed period by rotation-method [Cf. doc. no. 260]. 

47 i.c. ^ seems to refer to the existence of 

Slaves’ perhaps. 
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III. Fugitives: — The fugitives^*' used to be handed over to the 
king (doc. nos. 156, 217 248 403). The king was fully entitled to 
give these persons to others^* (perhaps as gift). This docs not mean 
that fugitives were maltreated in any way. Instances are forthcoming 
when we find these people sympathetically treated by the king who 
was pleased to make awards of farm lands, houses and even seeds in 
order to enable them to make copious and plentiful cultivation (di)c. 
no. 292 Cf. doc. no. 471). 

IV. Serfs : — Discussing the words rajade and kilmcebi (doc. no. 
374)/**^ Dr. Burrow [Language, p. 83) is of the opinion that **rajya 
was the land directly owned by the king whereas kilmes'"^^ were fiefs 
or estates granted to the nobility of the realm’*. ‘The titles of the 
people having kilmes under them seem to have been the most exalted 
as Ogu, Chamkura, Kala etc. None without a high title is addressed 
as having a kilme, so that ‘it is not just a case of ordinary 
landed proprietorship and tenancy but something more approaching 
feudalism” {Language^ p. 83). 

A certain landlord, with an estate to his credit was wasting the 
meat and wine of his dependants ( ') at their expense 

day and night. He was leading a very luxurious life (doc. no. 358). 

47^1 i-c. palayanjgd or palayamnaga. Bnnisliiucnt or exile has always been 
a feature of Chinese Turkestan [Thomas, IRAS , 19 34 - P- ioi-2| cf. our docu- 
ments referring to Khotanese fugitives (doc. nos. 333, 403, 471) and fugitives 
in Loulan area (doc. no. 675), In modern Turkestani, pala-mrtg = to exile 
[Thomas, Acta Orientalia, XII, p. 52, note 1 ]. 

48 Doc. nos. 296, 355, 403, 735. Sometimes fugitives were given in 
place of slaves as in doc. no. 296. 

49 i.e. assessment of annual tax, both on crownlands and ‘those of fief- 
lioldcrs*, cf. Burrow in Tr^/is., p. 75, doc. no. 374. 

50 Cf. Kilme derived from Tokhari 'Kalyrne* = dist.y sec Burrow, IRAS, 
* 935 » PP’ ^ 73 ' 5 » I^* Thomas, Journal of the Greater India Society, Calcutta, 
XI, p. 61, suggests connection with Greek word 'Klim*. 

51 According to F. W. Thomas, Journal of the Greater India Society, 
Calcutta, XL i94^» p. 61, *'Kilmechis were serfs of rich men working cm their 
local estates and certainly in connection with their farms, wine ciops and .sheep 
or cattle. Also, Jzilmes were not permanent establishments at all but encamp- 
ments of retainers of great men sent out for profitable, seasonal employment 
-IS cultivators, harvesters, gleaners and for other work. In doc. no. 621, a 
kilmechi is a potter. The case of Chun-pas field workers in Tibetan times 
may have been similar". 
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In doc. no. 450, a tenant working in the farm of his master, 
was deprived of all the privileges which he was enjoying. The 
former was asked by his master to leave the place bag and baggage 
and return to the place where the master himself used to live. Poor 
fellow was thus ordered to shift with his mother, wife, sons and 
daughters to the new residence. 

A certain person Vusmeka (doc. no. 532) was a kilmechi in 
Yaveavana (name of locality). Originally he belonged to Chadota 
from his father’s side and to Yaveavana from his mother’s side. 
He could not be employed in Yaveavana where only those persons 
whose fathers had been natives of the same place could be given 
work. Hence chat person (from Chadota) lost all claims of getting 
any service in Yaveavana ( inspire of the fact that his mother 
belonged to that area). On this basis Mr. Burrow (Language, p. 
105) builds a theory that ‘labourers or serfs, it appears, were more or 
less tied to the soil and not allowed to migrate from place to place’. 
Since only natives tracing their descent from father’s side in a 
particular locality could be given services in that very locality, 
none except in rare cases, might have dared to leave his native place 
in search of any job elsewhere. Perhaps such a regulation was 
legislated in order to increase the number of local serfs, more loyal 
and associated with the w'elfars of that particular colony. This 
sort of restriction in matters of employment must have contributed 
a good deal to the efficiency and smooth working of the machinery 
of the area. 

Such was the position of slaves and serfs in Chinese Turkestan. 
In some respects, the slaves here were .far better placed than 
their fellow brethren in the neighbouring countries of the world. 


Raina Chandra Agrawala 



Abhidharmakosakarika (I- 1-8) 

[with English Translation and Notes from Yasomitra’s Commentary) 

^TsTT^^TT^t <nii 

One‘ who has destroye’d absolutely the darkness in regard to 
everything^ and who has rescued® the world from the mire of birth 
and death; to him, the Preacher'* of the Supreme Truth, 1 pay homage 
and compose the treatise Abhidharmakosa by name. 

1 “Who” {,y<ih) refers to the Buddha, Blessed one. He is 

Buddha on account of blossoming of his intellect; he is blossomed 
like a lotus. Or his ignorance and slumber are removed, so he is 
Buddha, i.e. awakened like a person awakened. Some say karmakar- 
iari kta. So Buddha is one who acquired knowledge by himself. 
Yasomitra accepts kta in the sense of karman also. He is Buddha, 
well-recognised by all (other) Buddhas or persons as one who is 
endowed with the wealth of all virtues and as one who is freed from 
all vices. '' 

The second qu.ilification, “Bhagavan” is expressed with a view 
to remove the possibility of entertaining some dishonour towards 
the Buddha. Naming a person without a complimentary term 
generally implies dishonour in the world. But the authors of the 
Vinaya Vibhasa divide persons into four categories i. One is a Buddha, 
not Bhagavan; e.g. a Pratyeka Buddha. In as much as he has acquir- 
ed by himself the supreme wisdom, he can be called Buddha, but 
not Bhagavan as he has not fulfilled the grand preliminaries, charity, 
etc. A person can be Bhagavan only when he is in possession of 
majestic qualities (mahatmya). 2. One is Bhagavan but not Buddha; 
e.g. the Bodhisattva just before his becoming Buddha as he has 
fulfilled all the preliminaries, charity, etc., but not yet acquired the 
knowledge. 3. One is both Buddha and Bhagavan e.g. our teacher. 
4. One is neither, e.g., other teachers. Therefore it is necessary to 
express the two terms in the Bhasya. 

2 Yasomitra justifying all the grammatical aspects of this com- 
pound in accordance with the Bhasya, explains its parts. Sarvathd= by 
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all means; Sarva=id\\ knowable things such as 12 bases, etc. on the 
authority of a sucra. Ignorance is darkness because it obstructs 
viewing of the truth. That ignorance is destroyed by acquiring 
an antidote. The defiling forces are enemies. The subject destruc- 
tive of that forces is antidote (pratipaksa). Or pure knowledge is 
antidote to impure knowledge. Ignorance in respect of all knowable 
things is absolutely destroyed in such a way that it would not operate 
again {asamudacaraprahhmkrta). Therefore he is Bhagavan, 

3 Thus so far the fulfilment of one’s benefit is spoken of in 
this line Sarvahatandhakara. Buddha’s conferment of benefit on others 
is indicated in the next qualification: ^‘who rescued, etc.” The 
worldly existence (sarnsara) is described as mire [panka) inasmuch as 
It IS the object of attachment and hardly crossable without the help 
of a teacher. The Blessed one, taking mercy on the people embedded 
in it has rescued them by preaching the right Dharma. He 
rescued those persons who are worthy of receiving; this is to be undcr- 
stootl. The worldly expressions like “feed Bnlbrnans” would also imply 
likewise that only those Brahmans who arc present here and in the 
city and capable of being fed, are to be fed. 

Now Yasomitra has discussed at length how the dative case in the 
expression Tasmai namaskrtya should be justified. 

q. He is the preacher of the supreme truth and not of the 
perverted one. Purana etc, arc preachers of the perverted truth and not 
the Tathagata. This qualification implies that he is in the possession 
of means to do good to others. He indeed rescued the world only 
by preaching that truth and not by the supernatural power, and 
granting the boon, or some other powers. Although Buddhas some- 
times employ some supernatural powers (jddhi) towards the conver- 
tible people, they do so only with a view to drawing their closer 
attention to his preaching. 

IPJi 

2. The term Abhidharma indicates the pure^ wisdom accom- 
panied by its satellites; and it also indicates a wisdom and treatise* 
which help us to gain that absolute truth. This treatise is called 
Abhidliarmakosa; for, the whole contents of the Abhidharniasastra 
are embodied in this treatise or the whole Abhidharma work {Jnana- 
prasthdna, etc.) has been made as the basis of this treatise. 
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1 Prajna, wisdom. Dharmas, alchougli operating simul- 
taneously with it, are called sahacara just as a servant walking along 
with a king is termed his follower. Such dharmas are mind, mental 
properties, unsoiled abstentions (samvara) and the mental disassociates, 
jjti etc. The mind is the source of all the mental properties, hence 
prajna ought to be a follower of the mind and not vice versa. It 
is true, but prajna at the time of analysing dharmas behaves as a 
monarch. Certain dharma on certain occasion assumes prominence 
e.g. Sraddha, faith, at the time of thorough believing. 

2 Conventional abhidharma are wisdom and treatise 
conducive to that pure highest wisdom. This .accessory soiled wisdom 
consists of four varieties: i. prajna due to hearing scripture. 2. 
due to reasoning, 3. due to concentration, and 4. natural 
obtained at the time of birth. These four, while pertaining to 
arnpya plane, constitute an adhidharma of four skandhas, as there is 
no riipa accompanying them. While pertaining to ru pa-plane, they 
constitute an abhidharma of 5 skandhas, as there is a meditative 
discipline (dhyanasamvara'). 

The true verbal meaning of the term, abhidharma is this: 
Dharma is so called because it retains svalaksana. The supreme 
dharma is Nirvana or Dharmalaksana such as Svalaksana and Samany.a- 
laksana. Definition of earth-clement is solidity — this is Svalaksana. 
All is impermanent and misery — this is the Samanyalaksana, general 
characteristics. What is directed (abhimukha) towards acquiring, 
penetrating, realising or introspcctively knowing that supreme Dharma 
is called Abhidharma. This compound is to be reckoned grammati- 
cally under die gatisamasa varieties: abhimukho dharmah ^abhidhar- 
mah. 

sfirRr afarcr? n^ii 

3. For the cessation of all defiling forces {klesa') there is no other 
means than analytical knowledge (pravicaya) of all dharmas. The 
whole world ‘ rotates endless in this ocean of birth and death by force 
of these klesas. To provide a means to put an end to this state of 
affair the Leader has, they say*, preached this Abhidharmasastra. 

I Bhava, worldly existence is similar to the ocean, because 
they both are places of plunging. The term, atra is used in order to 
deny bhava as distinct from what is constituted of five impure skan- 
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tllias iliac are visible to us. The world turns in this by assuming 
its own identity with this. The expression o£ the Self as substratum 
(adhikarana) by way of identity is common; e.g. the garden in the 
palaii trees (^palasesu aramah sthitah) etc. 

2 Kila. This indicates that it is the opinion of others, i.c., 
Abhidharmilras, and not of ours, Sautrantikas. We hear of the authors 
of the Abhidharma Sastras thus : Aryakatyayaniputra is the author of 
the Jiianaprasthana; the elder Vasumitra of Prakaranapada; Deva- 
sarman of Vijnanakaya; Arya Sariputra of Dharniaskandha; Arya 
Maiulgalyayana of Prajhaptisastra; Purna of Dhatukaya; Mahii- 
kauschila of Sahgltiparyaya. 

imi 

4. Dharnias are divided* into two, sasrava (endowed with sinful 
flows) and anasrava (endowed with no sinful flows). The composite 
(samskrta) dharmas excepting the Path arc called Sasrava^; because 
the sinful flows always reside in them. 

1 Division of dharmas into sasrava and anasrava is a brief 
statement of dharmas. Similar statements may also be made of 
dharmas as samskrta and asamskrta, riipin and arupin, and 
sanidarsana and anidarsana, etc. Elaborate statement of them will be 
the subject-matter of the whole treatise. Such a brief statement is 
undertaken in order to delineate what is conducive to impurity and 
what is to purity. 

2 How are they (composite things) sasrava^ If they arc 

so because of samprayoga, contact with dsravas, the impure mind and 
mental phenomena alone will be sasrava. If a thing is sasrava on 
account of dsrava arising simultaneously with the thing, the five 
impure skandhas of the living being who has defiling forces, desire, 
etc. actively operating will be alone sasrava, and not the skandhas 
of other living beings, not the external things. If those things which 
are bases of dsravas are sdsrava, the six internal bases alone will be 
sdsrava. If the sdsrava is such a thing which is the supporting, 
dlambana of dsravas, the two truths nirodha and mdrga also will be 
sdsrava', the higher plane of existence will also be sdsrava as it is the 
dlambana of the dsravas of that plane. Therefore the author says: 
“Because the sinful flows, dsravas, etc”. ‘‘They reside, anuserate” 
means: they secure stability in them. The desire, etc. 
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securing stability therein flow continuously. Others interpret 
annserate as “remains suitably” fathya, anugunlbhauati. This 
sense is well untlcrstoocl in the expression : amisete mama ayam 
aharah, this food is suitable to me. 

3iJiT?rfT 1 

^ fJTd'-H ^ imi 

5. Anasrava^ dharmas include the noble truth of the path and 
three' uncomposite dharmas : ether and two suppressions (nirodha). 
Tlie ether"' is an element which neither obstructs any material object, 
nor it is obstructed by such an object. 

I The objection being put, viz. the statement 

etc. need not be expressed because the idea of the passage is 
obtained by circumstantial evidence (arthapatti). Acarya Gunamati 
says: — Ic is to be expressed for this reason: There arc two paths: 
mundane and supramundane. The statement is aimed at specifying 
the latter. That is why the term margasatya is used. The well- 
known, i.c., mundane path may be cognised through the circumstan- 
tial evidence, and not the other, i.e., supramundane which is not a 
well-known dharma. The uncomposite thing, asarnskrta is also not 
a well-known dharma. 

Other Acaryas say that a thing which is known through the 
circumstantial evidence is again expressed in order to remove the 
doubt that there is a third category. Just as there are three varieties 
of feeling, sukha, duhkha, and ad»hkhdsukha, so dharmas also may 
be considered as of three kinds : sdsrava, andsraua, sdsravdndsrava or na 
eva sdsrava na andsrava. So one may doubt whether dharmas negated 
by the circumstantial evidence are andsrava alone or sdsravdndsrava or 
neither. One may possibly assume that there is a sdsravdndsrava 
dharma. According to the Vaibhasikas’ way of thinking (see 
V. 32) the internal matter, the eye, etc. and external matter, the 
material objects are sdsrava, influenced by passions, on account of 
such passions only residing in the eye, etc. The passions being aban- 
doned, the eye, etc. (of the holy person) become free from dsrava. 
They arc again sdsrava in view of dsravas existing in the stream of 
other persons. Similarly in the scheme of Darstantikas’ thinking the 
eye, etc. of an Arhant and the external material objects are free from 
dsravas on account of their being no bases of dsrava', and they ate 
also sdsrava in so iar as they do not serve as antidote to the dsravas. 
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Thus the state o£ being sasrava and anasrava is alternately attributed 
to the eye, etc. of the Arhant and hence arises the doubt as stated 
before. In order to remove this doubt the author says : Anasrava 
margasatyam, etc. The path, etc. arc solely anasrava and not alter, 
nately. 

One may ask : No possibility of supposing the third category (as 
stated before) may arise in view of the statement in compound : 
Sasrava-nasrava dharmah, etc. No, one cannot be sure of it; because 
the compound may be interpreted to be an ekasesanirdesa, omitting 
the word of the third category, sasravanasrava in the compound in 
accordance with the Panini rule (Vfl. 4, 82). 

Other interpreters explain that the idea is indeed well-understood 
in circumstantial evidence; nevertheless the author repeats the 
statement in order to elucidate the point understood. An cx.imple 
may be cited from Paninl’s system of grammar. The us.ige of the 
compound of the qualifying terms with the terms qualified is well 
established in the Sutra II. 1.57. The subsequent enumeration of 
specific terms with one put in a juxtaposition (samanadhikarana) is 
only an elucidative statement. 

2 The number '‘three” is stated with a view to limit the 
number of the uncomposite elements. Some philosophers e.g. Vatsl- 
putriyas hold that the uncomposite thing is only one, viz. Nirvana. 
The Vaiseslkas view the innumerable atoms as uncompositc things. 
The author specifically states three asaiiiskrtas in order to refute those 
opinions. 

3 Akasa, ether. Etymological sense of the term is : avakasam 
dadati “that which accords space”; or bhr'sam asya antah kasante 
bhavah “things very well shine within the compass of this ether”. 

Anavrtih=anavaranam. The suffix here employed may either 
be a Kartrsadhana or Karmasadhana, that is a dharma which neither 
obstructs other dharmas nor is obstructed by them. The ether is not 
merely in the nature of non-obstruction, but it, being unperceivable, 
is to be inferred, because it neither obstructs nor is obstructed by 
other things. The same idea the author puts in the expression : 
Yatra riipasya gatih. 

II ^11 

6 . To separate impure dharmas taking one by one* is a sup- 
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prcssioii obtained by comprehension of the Truths, (pratisankhya 
nirodhd")* The other suppression which consists in an absolute 
obstruction to the origination of the impure dharmas of the future, 
is apratisankhya nirodha^, a suppression obtained by non-comprehen- 
sion of Truths, and is due to lack of causes of origination [pratya- 
yavaikalya). 

1 The characterising of Pratisahkhyanirodha as Visamyo^a docs 
away with the notion of disappearance due to impermanence and of 
suppression by apratisankhya from the scope of this dednition. Visam- 
yoga is a separation of klesas, defiling forces. A dharma which serves as 
impediment against the approach of klcsas is termed Pratisankhya- 
nirodha. Pratisankbyana is the comprehension of the four Truths, 
duhkha, etc. and so it is the same as pure transcendental wisdom 
[anasrava prajna), and not mundane wisdom. It is a species of 
prajna, i.e., a prajna obtained in the path subsequent (anantara) to 
the removing of klesas. The suppression obtained by this prajna is 
termed Pratisankhyanirodha. 

The Vaibhasikas hold that the Pratisahkhyanirodha is a substan- 
tial entity because it is counted in the enumeration of four truths. 

2 Prthakprthak = nana=z various. There arc as many separations 
as there are substances capable of being joined {sarnyogadravya). The 
compound ^^Sarnyogadravya'" may be parsed as Sarriyogaya dravyani, 
“Substances ready for joining or Samyogdsca dravydni^ joint subs- 
tances”. They are no other than substances endowed with dsravas. 

3 The negation in apratisankhya is a prasajyapratisedha^ and so 
the sense will be : The suppression is obtained not by Pratisankhya. 
Or it may be a paryudasa negation, i.e. the lack of causes which is 
other than pratisankhya i.e. apratisankhya and thereby obtained 
suppression apratisahkhydnirodba. One may object that it is im- 
proper because the lack of causes is a vacuum and has no function. 
This objection is to be answered that it is spoken of metaphorically 
as having a function. Or by apratisankhyanirodha is intended a 
simple otherness from pratisahkhydnirodha\ hence no question arises 
whether the lack of causes has or has no function. The disappear- 
ing of a thing due to impermanence is regarded a suppression not of 
origination of dharmas but of the existence of dharmas and so it is 
not the said suppression. The term atyantam^ “absolutely denotes 
that the suppressed state of mind {asafnjnisamdpattt) is not overlapped 
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by this suppression; because it is a temporary obstruction to the miiul 
and mental phenomena and not absolutely. 

^ >TJir i 

y. The composite dharmas above stated are the same as five 
groups of elements, Rupa', etc. They arc also termed as duration, 
adhvan“, subject matter of talk, kathavaitu^, liable to rejection 
sanihsara', and possessing the cause in themselves, savastuka’’ . 

r . Rupa etc. This excludes other 5 groups : Sila, Samadhi, 
etc. Five objective things, rupa, etc. are excluded by the term, 
groups. 

The term, Sathskrta is explained: sambhriya krta, “causes being 
put together, the effect is produced”. The causes for production 
are at lease two (vide IV. 65). The implied significance of 
the term is brought out by example of the similar term Dugdha. 
Speaking properly what is squeezed from the breast is dugdha, milk. 
What remains in the breast of the cow should not be termed dugdha 
in the true sense of the term. But that also is called duodha in the 

c> 

world. Similarly what will be produced by the combined causes, 

i.c., liable to origination in future, or what will not be so produced, 
i.e., not liable to origination is also called Saniskrta, because of its 
similarity of Svalaksana with truly Safnskrta things. 

2. Adhvan. The terms adhvan, etc. employed in the Sutras 
as synonyms for the five groups. This being understood in the 
worldly sense is to be taken in relation to three points of time. 

3. KathavastM. By this term the same composite things arc 
understood on the authority of a scriptural passage cited. Katha-^ 
Speech; its object is the name which denotes the composite things. 
Naman is a part of the Saiiiskara group. How can then the term 
Kathavastu denote composite things? The composite things implied 
in the Kathavastu by taking the word, vastu in the sense of naman 
combined with its content (artha). On what principle docs vastu 
imply its content also? Katha has two objects, immediate and 
remote. The former is the name and the latter its content. The 
uncomposite thing is not spoken of by the Kathavastu', for, it being 
above the range of time deserves no company with name which falls 
within the range of time. Or take vastu in the sense of cause or 
in the sense of both cause and condition. The uncomposite thing 
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being no cause and condition docs not became kathauastu. Or the 
composite things, past, present and future arc fit to be described as 
having various qualities, c.g., there was a Tathagata Dipahkara 
by name of such and such qualities; there will be a Tathagata, 
Maitreya by name of such and such qualities; there is a hing Kap* 
phina by name of such and such qualities. The uncomposite things 
on the other hand cannot be spoken in that way and hence are not 
kathavastH. 

4. Sanihsara. Every composite thing culminates in Nirvana, 
with no residue. Impure things may collide with Nirvana, but 
what about the Noble trutli of the Path? It also deserves rejection 
on the authority of Buddha’s decLwAtlon — Kolopamam dharma- 
paryayam, etc. “Those who realise the dharma-paryaya as resembling 
a boat should reject even the righteous way of life and not to speak 
of unrighteous way. of life. Therefore all the composite things arc 
liable to rejection. 

5. Savastuka. The term vastu is etymologically explained thus: 

?r.iqrr»ir BcRfg; So vastif = heti 4 , cause. The 

scripture has vastt* in 5 senses: suabhava, alambana, samyojamya, 
hetu and parigraha. In the present context vastu is to be understood 
in the sense of hetu, cause. This is the opinion of others as indicated 
by the word kila. In the opinion of the author Savastuka is sa- 
svabhdva, possessed of characteristic nature, i.c., all composite things. 
Uncomposite things arc avastuka — asvabhdva, as they exist only in 
convention (prajnaptisat). 

B. What dharmas arc possessed of sinful flows arc called also 
U padanaskandha^ and sarana^, endowed with defiling forces. They 
are also known as miseries'', causing'^ factors of miseries, susccpticlc 
to destruction, Loka^, sources of wrong views, Drstisthdna'', and 
becoming Bhava’’ . 

I. Upadan^skandha, Skandhas being produced from upadana 
arc called Upadanaskandha. This is a compound with middle term 
sambhiita dropped, just as the compounds like gRifiT, etc. 

Some commentators take it as a genitive compound =supadandndm 
ikandha, similarly trndgni, tusdgni. 
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What dharmas arc rej^arded as constituents of a living being are 
upadanaskandlia, because they have the deed as the cause, karman 
manured by defiling forces. The external things arc also produced by 
upadana = (vide IV. i). Or skandhas are submissive, vidheya to 

upadanas like Rajapurusa, a man submissive to the king, so is upadana- 
skandha. Or it simply implies that upadanas arise from skandhas. 
The explanation of the compound is to be made thus : Skandhas 
causing upadanas are upadiinaskandhas like puspavrksa, phalavrksa = 
( 55?'^: ). Skandhas of an Arhant are effected by upa- 

danas pertaining to other persons’ santana and tliose upadanas arise 
from those skandhas, thus the nature of their being upadana is not 
vitiated. 

2. Sarana. Ranas are defiling forces. Those which hurt them- 

selves and others are = battle. Skandhas arc anidayita i.e., 

served by kleUs or they arc anusayita, because they aie made possess- 
ed of anu'saya. The compound, Safan.t js to be explained just like 
Sasrava, previously glossed. 

3. Diihkham, because they arc regarded by Aryas as ejuite un- 
favourable to holy life. 

4. Samudaya is that from which arises misery. The causal 
skandhas arc samudaya and the resultant skandhas misery. 

5. Loka. Sutra says ; In this body of vydma length I declare 
tharc is a loka and lokasamudaya. The Buddha explains it etymologi- 
cally thus: — I The verbal root here is 
lujir — nas, not loki — drs, 

6. Drstisthdna. The wrong view about the soul and its belong- 
ings i.e., five skandhas. 

7. Bhava which denotes Sasrava dharmas alone which arc the 
five upadana skandhas. 


N. Aiyaswami Sasiki 



Concordance of the Fauna in the Raniayana* 

1^0. B ALaKA = Crane. 

AK. 88/ 1 ^ ^ifci i 

AS. /240. I ‘nm 1 

(yo v^v) 1 

Ara — Ixxviii (15a). 

Yud — Ixxxiii (71b), xci (25a), xciii (48.1). 

13 1. BARHINA = Peacock. 

AK. 89/ 1 30, srl^T^rfe «ir:, I 

AS. 2/245. STf I 

Ayo — xlix (3a), Ixv (14b), cii (i8a). 

Ara — viii (4a), xxvi (22a), liv (64b). 

Sun — xvii (lob), liii (i‘3a). 

Yud — XV (9a), xlvi (105a), liv (19a), Ixxxi (30a). 

Utt — 1 (22b). 

1 3 2 BID ALA = Cat. 

AK. 85/125. fi I 

^T, ?fM^Tgf^«rF5T, 

| 9 r?RT 51 I 

AS. 2/219. ^ I 

Ara — liv (63c). 

Utt — vi (53b). 

133. BHADRA = A particular kind of elephant. 

AK. 149/213. *T?; I 

Adi — vi (26a). 

134. BHADRA-MANDA = A kind of elephant. 

Adi — vi (27a). 

135. BHADRA-MRGA = A kind of elephant. 

Adi — vi (27 a). 

* Continued fr^'m p. 63 of vokXXlX, No. i. 

130 Mait. Sam, iii, 14, 3, 4; Tait Sam, v. 5 - 16. i; Vaja. Sam, xxiv, 22, 

23- 

*33-5 ff*rRT3n#tr5ritrT!, f^w^jtrlcrsrTtTTs, ^TW'Tt^niitiT:, 

I ‘»T5T ^i^rr: i ' 

( U’* — in vs ) I 
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136. I 5 HARADVAJA = ‘Bearing speed or strengch (of flight)’ — A 

Skylark. 

AK. 127. t 

Ara— Ixxx (23b). 

137. BHASA = A bird of prey. Vulture. 

Ara — XX (19a). 

138. BHAST = Female vultures. 

Ara — XX (i8a, 19a). 

139. BHUJAGA = Going in curves, i.c. snake. 

AK. 38/58. jPTjt: i 

Sun — ii (iib), V (34a), xv (17a, 19c), Ixxv (29b). 

Yud — cx (40a). 

Utt — xlii (40b). 

140. BHUJAGT = Female snake. 

Ara — Ixi (15b). 

14 1. BHUJAMGA = Serpent. 

Ayo — xvii (la). 

Kis— V (i6b), Ixii (36a). 

Sun — xi (13b), xxiv (26b, 27b), Iv (17b), Ivi (3b), Ixxv 
(29b), Ixxx (20a). 

Yud — xlvi (91a), li (88b), liii (48a). 

Utt — vi (44b), xviii (22b), xxiii (14a), xxxi (59a), xxxviii 
(ii4b> 

142. BHRAMARA = A large black bee. 

AK. 89/130. \ 

Ayo — Ivi (13b), exxv (9a). 

Ara — Ixviii (i6a), Ixxxi (17a). 

Kis — xlix (14b), li (30b). 

Sun — xiv (24b), xviii (i6b), xxii (35a). 

Yud — iii (34a), XV (loa). 

Utt-— xlv (i la). 

143. BHRNGA-RAJ A = Bee-king, species of large bee. 

AS. 2/244. WJ 1 

AK. 80/ 130. wr I 

137 Adbhuta Bra,, vi, 8. Apast.; Mbh., Harivatnsa. 

138 Mbh., Harivamla. 

143 AV., ix’. 2, 22; Mail. Sarn, iii. 14, 8; Vaja Sam, xxiv, 20. 
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Ayo — cv (i-ia). 

Ara — Ixxxi (13a). 

Sun — xvii (9a), xviii (20b). 

Yucl — XV (i la). 

Utt — xlv (i ib). 

1^4. M AK ARA = Marine mon&tcr. 

AK. 64. 1 

Ayo — xlvii (3a), cii (13b), cxxiv (22a). 

Sun — ii (i I a), vii (38a), ix (la), xvi (23b), xxxii (29b), 
Ixxv (31a), xciv (5b, iia, 13a, i8a, 19a), xevi (i8a). 
Yud — Ixxviii (6b), cix(i5a). 

Utt — vi (45a), vii (3b), xxi (6a, 35b). 

14:5. MANDOKA = A frog. 

AK. 43/65. lT^rg-% I 

Kis — xxxiv (23b). 

Sun — Ixxv (19b). 

Utt — xxxi (9a). 

146. MADHU-PA = A bee. 

Utt — XXV (27b). 

147. MASAKA = Mosquito, gnat, any fly that bites or stings. 

Ayo — XXV (32a), xxviii (14a). 

Utt — vii (3a). 

148. MAHA-GAJA = Grown elephant, 

Ayo — ix (5b), XXV (33a), Ixxi (i6b). 

Utt — XX (30b, 34b, 37b). 

149. MAHA-DHURYA = A full-grown draught-ox. 

I*' («';<>) 

AK. 214. ( ) 3?:' I 

Ayo- xi (lob). 

144 Ta/t. Sam., v, 5, 13, i; Mail. Sarn., iii, 14. *6; Vaja. Sam., xxiv, 35* 

145 RV.. vii. 103. i; X. 166. 5; AV., vii. 122. 2; Tait, Sam., v. 4. 3; Mail. 
Sam., iii. 13. 2; Pafica. Bra., xii 4. 16; Nirukta, ix. 5 ; Moll. (Mac.). Seal 45: 
Kath. Sam., xiii. i; xxi, 7; Vaja. Sarn.. xxiv. 36; Sata. Bra., ix, i. 2, 20. 

146 Amara Kosa, 

147 AV., vii. 56. 3; xi. 3. 5 ; Mail. Sarn,, iii. 14. 8; Vaja. Sarn., xxiv. 29; 

Brbad. Uf., i. 3. 24; Chand. Up., vi. 9. 3. ^ 
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150. MAHA-SARPA — Great snake. 

AK. 58. I 

Ayo — XX (2b). 

151. MAHISA = Buftalo. 

AK. JTff?r JTWt 2tT I 

AS. 218. I ( 3 “ 'il>rv) I T 

Ayo XXV (33b), Ixv (20a), evi (4b), cviii (4b), cxi (48a). 
Ara — XV (4b), Ixxvi (17a). 

Kis — xHx (13a). 

Sun — XV (40a), xviii (30a). 

Yud — XV (i8a), xxxvii (31a, 78b). 

Utt — XX (19a). 

1 152. MAYORA = Peacock, cock. 

AK. 73/130. t 

AS. 245. ‘jT?i 1 ’ I 

( !• Vis.^ ) I I?^5r: I 

Ayo — xlvi (11b). 

Ar.i — xti (15b), xxi (13a), Ixxxi (14b, i^ab, 16a). 

Kis — xxix (13a), xliii (37a). 

Sun — xii (36b), XV (41b). 

Utt — xviii (5a, 22a, 23c, 24a). 

153. MAKSIKA = A fly, bee. 

AK. 88/130. 5 R%^J I 

Ayo — xxvni (14a). 

Ara — liv (65b). 

Kis — li (30b). 

154. MARJARA = Cat. 

AK. 85/125. JTlfs Jfimk: I 

151 RV., viii. 58. 15; ix. 92. 6; ix. 87. 7; x. 28. to; Vdja. Sam., xxiv. 28; 
Harappa, Seal 229-40; Mohenjo (Mck) Seal 257, 279...; SD 3319 (u), DK 
3907 (1) Mohenjo (Mar) HK 2974. 

152 RV., iii. 45 I; viii. i. 25; Mait, Sam., iii. 14. 4; Har. (Vats) A 317 
(I), 5040 (II); M!oh (Miac.) DK 7795 ( 1 ) Vaja, Sain,, xxiv. 23. 27. 

153 RV-t i. 162. 9; i. 1 19. 9; Brhad Up , iii. 3. 2; AV., xi. i. 2; Prasna 
Up,, ii. 4. 

154 Harappa (Vats). Ac 317 Str. 2. 
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AS. 2/219. ‘^ 5 ^’ « ^ V 1 ^ I 

ffe: I JTTSn^: I 

Ayo — cxxv (2a). 

Kis — i (i6b), xxvi (2b). 

Yud— xi (38b). 

Uct — vii (2iab). 

133, M ATAI^G A = Elephant. 

AK. 161/229.- j?T JiT?Tjnq«Ji’ 5 (T I 

Adi — XX (16a). 

Ayo — ii (13b), XX (39b), Ivi (i6a), cx (15a). 

Ara — XX (26a), Ixx (26a) Ixxxi (28b). 

Kis — xxix (lob), xliii (13b). 

Sun — iv (5b, 9b), V (32b), X (6b). xxiv (i6ab), xlii (4b, 
18a), Ixxviii (4a). 

Yud — iii (40a), vi (26a), ix (23a), xxxvii (2a), liv (49a), 
Iviii (17b), Ixiv (2b), Ixx (ib), Ixxiv (12a). 

Uct — ix (20c). 

1 56. MaTAI^GT = Female elephant. 

Ara — XX (23a, 25a, 2ya). 

157. MINA = Fish. ' 

AK. 42/64. HIJT: I 

Adi — xlv (i8a). 

Ayo — ci (41b), cxxv (4b). 

Ara — xxix (13a), lix (40a), Ixi (19a), Ixx (6b), Ixxviii (9a)* 
Sun — Iv (9b), Ivi (2a), Ixxiii (12b), Ixxv (12b), Ixxx (192)’ 
xciv (13a). 

Yud — cix (17b). 

Utt — vi (45a), vii (7a), XX (28b), xxi (6a, 35b). 

158. M 0 S 1 KA = Rat, mouse. 

AK..86/I26. iJTfef I 
AS. 2/225. ' 

Yud — xi (38a). 

157 Harappa (Vats) 2391 (VI); Seal 427.8. 

158 RV , i. 105. 8; Matt Sam., iii. 14. 17; Mobenjo (Marshall), VS 125; 

Nirkuta, iv. 5; Vaja. Sarn., xxiv. 36. . 
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159. MUSA = Ram. 

AK. 152/217. I 

Adi — I (6a, 7a, 8a, 9b, lob, i la). 

Ara — xvi (15a, 17a, 22b, 24b, 26a, 28b, 31b), xl (29b), 
xlvi (15b). 

Utt — xxxviii (29b). 

160 MRGA = Dcer, antelope. 

AK. 85/126, »i; I 

Adi — iii (53a), viii (32a), xxxi (i8b), xxxtv (17a), xxxvi 
(15a), Ivi (23a), Ixxvi (lob, lib, 13b). 

.\yo — ix (i8b, 33b), xxiv (5a), xxviii (iib, 12b), lii (35‘i)> 
liv (40a, 42c), Iv (19b, 20a), Ivi (i6b, 22b, 2 ^b, 
25a), Ixii (14b), Ixv (19a, 20b), Ixvi (12b), c (63a), 
ci (41a, 42b), cii (4b, 12a), civ (5a, 19a), cv (23b, 
35a), evi (3a, 298), cviii (4b, 29c), cxi (48a). 

Ara-i (348), v (9b), vi (9a), vii (2a, 6a), xii (13b), 
XV (34c), xvii (15a, 17b), xviii (21b), xix (20a), 
XX (24a), xxi (12b, 16b, 21a), xxiv (i8a), xxxvi 
(19a, 57b), xxxvii (14a), xli (26a, 27a), xliii (22.1), 
xliv (7b, 17a), xlvii (13a), xlix(iib, 13b), I (la, 
5a, 6a, 7a, 9a, i2ab, 15a, i6a, i8a, 20a, 2iab, 
23a, 24b, 25ab, 26a, 27b, 28a, 30a, 31a, 37b, 
39b, 40a, 42b, 44a, 46ab, 47a, 48a, 55a, 56a), 
li (ib, 3a, 8b, 9a, 12a, 14a, 15a, i6b, 24a), lii 

(14b, 22b), liii (42a), liv (25a, 55a), lix (41a), 
lx (4b), Ixii (3b, 5b), Ixv (la, 5b, 14a, 2oab), 

Ixvi (25b, 26c), Ixix (6a), Ixxiii (4b), Ixxvi (8b, 
18b, 19a), Ixxvii (17a, 38b), Ixxix (21a), Ixxx (3b, 
12a), Ixxxi (13b, 28b, 45a, 48a). 

Kis — xvii (i6b, 17b, 1 8b), xviii (5b), xxvi (2a), xxix 

(20b), xlix (13a), Ixii (36b). 

Sun — XV (40a), xvii (8a, 49b), xviii (52a), xx(iia, 12a, 
24b), xxviii (9a, loa), xxxi (33a, 56a), xxxvii (24a), 
1 (23b, 33b), Iviii (12b). 

159 RV., i. 43. 6; viii. 2. 40; Vaja. Sarn., iii. 59; xix. 90; Sadv. lira., i. i; 

Harappa (Vats) Ab 616 (I). 8766 (III) ; Mohenjo (Mac.) DK 9341 ; AV., vi. 

49. z ; Tail. Sarn., vii. 4, 12. i ; Sata. Brd., iii. 3. 4. 18. 

160 Mohenjo (Mac.) DK 6393, Seal 3; Mohenjo (Mac.) DM 53. 
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Yiid — xxviii (i8b), xxxvii (31a), li (4il>), lix (20b), Ixxxiii 
(103a), Ixxxiv (25a), Ixxxix (17a), xciii (4i^a), cxi 
(23a, 24b). 

Utt— xvii (21b), xxi (66a), xxxi (3a), cvii (23a). 

61. MRG A = Elephant with particular marks. 

Adi — vi (26a, 27a). 

Ara — vii (2a), xx (25b). 

62. MRGA = A forest animal or wild beast, game of any kind. 

AS. 2/213. ijni: I 

Adi — xxvii (13a), xxix (6a), lii (23b). 

Ayo — XXV (34.1), xxxiii (24a), xliv (3b), liv (9b, 13a), 
lix (9a), Ixviii (22a). 

Ara — xxi (56). 

Kis — i (13a, i6b), xiii (9b, i la, 46a), xvii (9E). xix 
(20b), xxvi (6a), xliii (53a), xliv (18.1), xlix 
(6a, 17b). 

Sun — xii (39a), xvii (loa), xviii (9a, 18b), xxxv (29b), 
xxxvii (40b), xxxviii (2a), xlii (36a), xlvi (6b), Iv 
(4b), lvii(ii3a), Ixxiv (536), Ixxviii (21a), xcvii 
(28a). 

Yud — xvi {7b', xxix (1 ib), Ixxx (8b). 

Utt — xii (4b), XX (14a), Ixxi (13^’ *4®)' Ixxxiv (ib), Ixxxv 
(8a), xciv (9a, loa, 14b, 15a). 

163. MRGA-VATI = N.ame of the mythical progenitress of be.-irs 

and Srimars. 

Ara — XX (22 b. 24b). 

164. MANDA = A class of elephants. (See 133) 

Adi— vi (27a), 

Ara — XX (23b). 

163. MRGA-RAjA = ‘King of beasts’, — Lion. 

Ayo — xii (4b). 

Kis — xviii (22b), xxvi (24b). 

Sun — xvii (49b), Ixiv (28a). 

161 RV., i. 64. 7, iv, 16. 4; Ait. Bra., viii. 23. 3, 

162 RV.. i. 173.2; viii, 1.20; AV., iv. 3. 6; x. 1. 26; Ait. Br 3 ., itt. 
1.2; Tait Bra., iu, 2. 5. 6; Pane. Bra., vi. 7. 10; xxiv. 11..2: Tait. Sam., vi. 
• 3* 7 ; Sata. Bra., xi., 8. 4. 3. 
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Yucl — XXXV (9a), 1 (33b), Ixxx (21a). 

Uct — vii (i ib). 

166. MRGls=(a) Female deer or antelope; (b) Name oE the 

mythical progenitress of antelopes. 

Ayo— xxxvii (9b). 

Ara — Ixvi (3b), Ixxxi (45a), xx (22b, 24a). 

Kis — xix (3b). 

Sun — XV (60b), xviii (50a), xxi (i8b), xxvi (9b), Ixvii 
(31b). 

Yud — xxiii (40b), ci (lob). 

Utt — xxxii (lob). 

167. MRGENDRA = ‘King of beasts’, — Lion. 

AK. 124 ^JiT^irr 1 

AS. 2/113. giFs?: I 

Ayo XX 

Kis — xiii (47b). 

Yud — XXXV (15b). 

168. MATSA = Fish. 

AK. 64 jtrRt 1 

Ayo — liii (39b), Ixix (28b), xc (17b), xcii (la). 

Ara — xxviii (29a), xliii (47b), xlvi (13b), Ixxviii (9b, 
24b). 

Kis — li (26a). 

Sun — Ixxx (19b). 

Yud — Ixxiv (12a). 

Utt — xc (17a). 

(To be continued) 


SiBADAS ChAUDHURI 



Appointment of Ministers and High Officials 
in Ancient India 

As regards the appointment ol Amatyas Kautilya makes a 
thorough survey of the ancient authorities on the subject, tjiiorcs their 
opinions and gives his own view. He s.iys that according to Bhara- 
dvaja ( = Dronacarya) the Amatyas (or ministers) should be selected by 
the king out of his class-mates as the purity of the character of those 
ministers as well as their capacity for work are already known to him, 
and SO they become Cjiiite reliable {sahadhyayino*matydn knrvlta 
dr^tasaiicasamarthyatvdd hyasya visvdsyTi bhavantt), 

lJut Visalaksa discards this view as be thinks that the above 
mentioned type oE ministers would defy the king taking advantage oE 
their being bis play-mates {sahakrlditntvdt paribhavantycnam). On 
the contrary be suggests that the people who arc of the same nature 
with the king in their private life should be appointed to the office 
of the ministers (ye hyasya gHhyasadharmdnastun'amdtydn kurvlta) 
as they possess similar nature and hobby etc. and so do not dare to do 
any harm to him for fear of his intimate knowledge of their secrets 
{te hyasya marmajna-bhayan ndparddhyantlti). Again according to 
Parasara this is defective; he says that the minister should be selected 
Irom amongst those who support the king even at the risk of their lives, 
because their attachment for the king is visible (ya enam-dpatsu 
prdndbddhayiiktdsvantigrhmytis-tdn'amdtydn k^rvtta dfstantfragatvaditi). 
But Pisuna raises objection to this view and says that this is merely 
devotion to the king and no sign of intelligence {bhaktir-esd na 
bi4ddhigunah)y which is obviously essential for a minister. According 
to Pisuna (=:Narada) a man who can perform the allotted portion of the 
work or even more is qualified for the post of the minister {sahkhydtdr* 
thesii karmasfi niyukta ye yathddistam artham savisesam vd kuryHS-tdri- 
amdtydn kurvlta drsta-gnnatvdd iti). But Kaunapadanta ( = BhIsma) rejects 
this view also. According to him the office of the minister should be 
made hereditary (pitrpaitdmahdn-amdtydn kurvlta). “Because of their 
long connection with the family of the king {sagandhatvdt) they cannot 
desert him even if he goes astray” says he. On the other hand 
Vatavyadhi (sssUddhava) is of opinion that this is also not proper: 

JHQ., JUNE, 10^53 5 
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“because” he says “they do not cafe much for him and usurp the 
authority and bcl)ave just like the master (te hyasya sarvam avagrhya 
svamivat fracarantlti)\ so the experts say that the ministers should be 
appointed on the basis of short terms, and these newcomers do not dare 
to do any wrong for fear of the king” (navan-amatyan kurvlta, navastu 
yamasthanc dandadharam manyamdnd ndparddhyantUt). But accord- 
ing to BahudantTputra ( = Indra) a man who has got practical experience 
and who belongs to a high family and has' got wisdom, purity of charac- 
ter, valour and attachment for the king should be appointed minister on 
account of his superior qualifications {abhijana-prajha-sauca-samyd- 
nurdga-yuktdn-amdtydn kurvlta gunaprddhdnydd itt). 

But Kautilya winds up the topic by the remark that a minister 
should be appointed on the basis of the application of proper tests 
taking into consideration the qualifications which befit a minister as 
well as place, time and work. The skilfulness in work certainly 
testifies to the capacity of the person (^karya-sdmarthyaddhi purusa- 
sdmarthyam kalpate). 

It appears that Kautilya, though he quotes earlier authorities, docs 
not attach much importance to them in the matter of selection of 
ministers. He is more practical and places the ability for work in a 
person above all other considerations. 

But so far as ancient records especially the inscriptional documents 
are concerned, we come across a good number of instances particularly 
of the Gupta period and succeeding ages to the effect that the post 
of the ministers and some other high officials was hereditary. For 
example (i) Sandhi-vigrahika (minister of peace and war) — Kumar- 
amatya-Mahadandaniiyaka Harisena of the time of Emperor Samudra- 
gupta w.as the son of Mahadandanayaka Dhruvabhuti (Fleet, Corp. 
Ins., Ind. Ill, pp. 6 f.), ( 2 ) from the Udaygiri cave inscription 

of the time of Candragupta II, we learn that Kautsa-Sava-Virasena, 
poet of Pataliputra was the minister of peace and war under Candra- 
gupta II and he acquired this office by hereditary right {anvayaprdpta- 
sdeivyo vydprta-sandhi-vigrahah) {ibid., pp. 35 !); ( 3 ) again in the 
Karamdanda inscription of the time of Kumaragupta 1 (G.E. iiy= 
43^'37 A.D.) it is recorded that Candragupta’s minister (mantrl) 
was Kumaramatya ^ikharasvaini whose son PrthivTsena also was 
minister (mantrl) and Kumaramatya under Candragupta Il’s son 
Kumaragupta I‘(£p. Ind., X. pp 7 if.) 
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(4) The Junagai'h Inscripciou of the time of Skandagupta (Fleet, 
Corp. Ins. Ind,, III, pp, 581.) mentions that Skandagupta appoint- 
ed Parnadatta for governing the outlying province of Surastra in 
Western India taking into serious consideration the various qualities 
of the head and heart of Parnadatta and applying different methods 
(iipadhd) meant for testing the purity of character of the ministers 
and high officials. Similarly wc find that Parnadatta’s son Cakrapalita 
who was also equally qualified and competent like his father was 
appointed to the high post of the administrator of the city (of 
Girinagara) by his father. 

Even before the Gupta period it seems’that ministry was heredi- 
tary in some places. We arc not aware of the e-xact position of 
ministry as regards the appointment of its personnel during the 
Matirya period. From Kautilya’s Arthasdstra (the dace of which is 
yet a disputed point) it appears that the author attaches special impor- 
tance to the ability of a person for ■ the post of a minister rather than 
his hereditary claim. Much light is not thrown on this point by the 
edicts of Asoka also. But from a terracotta scaling found in course 
of archaeological excavations at Basarh in Muzaffarpur district of 
Bihar written in the Brahmi script of 2nd century A. D. according 
Dr. Spooner, it is learnt that it was a seal of the minister Fiascabala, 
son of minister Bhadrika (^Amdtya-Bhadrikapntrasya Amdtya-Hasta- 
baldsya). (^ASIAR., 1913-14, p. 134, PI. XLVll.) So we find that 
the post of a minister was hereditary even in the 2nd cen. A. D. or 
long before the rule of the Guptas. 

Later on, during the rule of the Pala kings of Bengal we find that 
they followed the method enunciated by Kaunapadanta, that is the 
Pala kings made in most cases the post of the ministers hereditary. 
The Badal stone inscription (^Asiatic Researches, vol. i, pp. 1 33-144; 
lASB., 1874) informs us chat a learned Brahmina Garga was minister 
under king Dharmapala. Garga’s son Darbhapani was minister under 
king Devapala, son of king Dharmapala. Then again Darbhapani’s 
son Somesvara also was a favourite of the reigning king, although it 
IS not explicitly mentioned whether he was a minister or something else. 
Somesvara’s son Kedara Misra was also a very efficient and powerful 
minister under king Devapala and king Surapala (? Vigrahapala). This 
Kedara Misra’s son 5 rI-Gurava Misra was also a very strong and 
famous minister under King Narayanapala . , 
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Again wc find in the Kamauli inscription of Vaidyadeva (Ep. 
Ind., If. pp. 347!) (found at die village Kamauli near Banaras) that 
a scholarly Brahmana Yogadeva obtained the post of a minister by 
hereditary right under the Pala king Vigrahapala III (middle of iith 
ccn. A. U.) {vamsa-kramenabhut sacivah sastravittamah, verse 3): 
then again Bodhideva who was the minister of Ramapala (Vigrahapala 
iir s son) had a son Vaidyadeva by name who became a minister under 
Riimapala’s son Kumarapala. 

So it is evident that during the reigns of the important Pala kings 
of Bengal the opinion of Kaunapadanta was followed in ap[)ointing 
the ministers. 

As regards the defect of hereditary ministry, namely, the defiance 
of the kings by the powerful ministers as set forth by Vatavyadhi, 
sufficient inscriptional evidences of ancient times arc not available to 
prove the validity of his statement. But from the trend'of political 
events in Nepal in recent past it has come to our knowledge that the 
opinion of Vatavyadhi holds good in the case of the family ol the 
hereditary Prime ministers of Nepal. The post of the Prime minister 
was hereditary in Nepal, and the family of the Prime minister was 
practically the ruler of the country. The king was merely a figure- 
head in the business of the State. 

So from the instance of Nepal we find the validity of the opposition 
of Vatavyadhi to the theory of Kaunapadanta regarding hereditary 
ministry. Such instances might have happened in ancient India 
also. This is why Vatavyadhi puts forth a strong o()position against 
succession to the post of ministers by the law of inheritance. 

KunJa Gobinua Goswami 



Mss. of the Saddharinapundarika-sutra— their 
linguistic peculiarities 

The Sacldharmaj)n»darlkasuir,i is one of the most popiihif 
tally texts of the Mahfiyanists. It was adored as a deity in 
pursuance of the dircctiotis given frec|ucntly in the text itself. It 
formed the main scripture of a few Chinese and japanese Buddhist 
sects, particularly the Tendai and Nichircn sects of Japan, and it is 
recited in all temples of the Zen (Dhyana) sect. Its great popularity 
IS also evinced by the fact that its mss. so far discovered m Nepal, 
Central Asia and the neighbouring regions are the olilcst and the 
largest in number. 

The Nefalese Mamtscripts 

Many copies of the Nepalese manuscripts of this tc.\i are 
available in the Libraries of the Last and the West. 

There are in the Asiatic Society, Calcutta, three mss. procured 
from Nepal. The oldest of these is noticed by R. L. Mitra in his 
Nepalese Buddhist Literature (p. 203) while the other two mss, 
collected by H. P. Sastri are described by him in his Catalogue of 
Buddhist Manuscripts These mss. arc not very old, being 

copies made in 1711-12 A.C. 

The two earliest and the best manuscripts of this text arc pieserved 
in the Cambridge University Library. One is a copy of the year 
1036-37 A.C. and the other of 1063-,!^ A.C. There are other mss. of 
the same text, all described by Bcndall in his Catalogue of the 
Buddhist Mss. in the Cambridge University Library (1^83). 

Another old ms. of this text is preserved in the British Museum, 
London. It belongs also to the iith or 12th century (vide Bcndall s 
Catalogue of the Sanskrit Mss. in the British Museum^ 1^02'). 

There are three other mss. of this text, one preserved in the 
Library of the Royal Asiatic Society, London, and two in the Bibliothc- 
tjue Nationale, Paris; these three are not very old, being of the i8th 
century. 

All these mss. are procured from Nepal; hence except some readings 
here and there, 'there are no fundamental differences. The older mss. 
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of the Cambridge University Library and the British Museum offer 
better readings and arc more reliable. 


Central Asian Manuscripts 

It is remarkable that apart from the mss. procured from 
Nepal, a number of fragments of very old mss. of this text has been 
discovered in Central Asia, Eastern Turkestan and Gilgit (kashmir) 
and collected by Sir Aurcl Stein, Mr. N. Th. Petrowiski, Count K. 
Ocani and H. H. Sri Hari Singh, Maharaja of Kashmir. 

Kern examined the fragments collected by Petrowiski from 

Kashgar. These contained about two-fifths of the whole text 
written in Calligraphic Gupta script. About the characteristics of this 
ms. find, Prof. Kern writes, “it is much more prolix, and in the 
metrical parts, the verses followed often a different order but the most 
striking difference is in the language of the prose parts of the text 
and there are “more Prakritisms and wrongly Saiiskritised expressions 
than those in the Nepalese mss.” This last remark of his is substantiated 
by a list of variants collected from Petrowiski and Nepalese 
mss. (vide Preface to his edition). 

In Hocrnle’s Manuscript Remains of Buddhist Literature found in 
Ldstern Turkestan (abbreviated as AdR) there are three fragments 
of the mss. of this text found at Khadalik, one edited by F.W. 
Thomas and the other two by Liiders. The former is written in 
Upright Gupta script and contains the end of the 15th and the 
beginning of the i6th chapter while the latter two written in 
Upright Gupta script of the Calligraphic type contain a portion 
of chapter XI and of chapter XII • Liiders has made an exhaustive 
study of the paleography and orthography of the mss., and 
compared them with the Nepalese mss. From the divergences 
noticed by him in the additions or omissions or Sanskritisation 
or arrangement of words of the Central Asian and Nepalese 
mss., he arrived at the conclusion that “both (Nepalese and Central 
Asian manuscripts) must have developed from a common source 
(vide AIR., p. 157). In his opinion there were two recensions of the 
original ^text. He attributed great antiquity to the Central Asian 
fragments and held the opinion that the original text “was written in 
a language that had far more Prakritisms than either of the two 
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versions,” and he went even so far as to say that he was “inclined to 
believe that the original was written 111 a pure Prakrit dialect which 
was afterwards gradually put into Sanskrit”, though he admitted that 
before the discovery of the Prakrit version it was rather risky to make 
such a statement. He further suggested on the basis of the 
use of the vocative plural 'kulaputraho' that “the original text was 
written, if not in pure Magadhi in a mixed Sanskrit which was based 
on that dialect” (M/?., p. 161-2). 

In Stein collection there is a large fragment of a ms, of this text 
found at a spot about 8 miles north of Khadalik. It comprised 3^^^ 
folios written in Upright Gupta characters. A few leaves of this 
ins. were edited and published by L. de la Vallcc Poussin in the 
JRAS igii (pp. 1 06^-77) containing the stanzas of chapter XI 

ending with the words Saddharmapundarlke mahavaiptilyasiitraratnai 
stfipadarsanaparivartto namaikadaiamah samaptah. This shows that in 
this ms. the subsequent portion of chapter XI has been omitted or dealt 
with as a separate chapter. The Chinese translations of Dharmaraksa and 
Kumarajiva also agreed with this particular ms. of Central Asia on this 
point, and this was noticed by Kern in his edition of the text (vide 
p. 256 n). In the Chinese translations, the omitted portion appears 
elsewhere as a new chapter called “Brahmacari-parivartta” in Dharma- 
raksa’s version and as “Devadatta-parivartta” in Kumarajlva’s version 
(vide JRAS 1927, p, 273). Hence it is evident that in the division 
and arrangement of chapters there were some divergences in the early 
Central Asian mss. In regard to this chapter, it should be observed 
that the Gilgit ms. follows the Nepalese mss. i. c. it retains the latter 
portion of chapter XI and docs not separate it as a new chapter as has 
been done in Dharmaraksa’s and Kumarajiva *s translations. 

In this Central Asian ms. appears also the whole of chapter XII 
closing with the words : Saddharmapondarlke mahavetulyasHtraratne 
utsahaparivartto ndma dvadasamah samaptaf/\ 

The discrepancies in the wordings of the titles of the above 
mentioned two chapters deserve our attention, c.g. pandartke and 
pondartke^ vaipulya and vetulya, ratne and ratnai. The question 
arises whether these differences were due to the carelessness of the scribe 
or an improvement in the Sanskritisation of the title of chapter XI. 
The latter reason appears to be more plausible. 
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III K. Ocani’s collection of Central Asian Mss., there arc 
36 fragments of three mss. of this text as has been ascertained by 
Mironov and all these arc written in Upright Gupta script of the 
Indian varieties of the 5th century A.D. and contain portions of 
chapter XIX-XX. There are seven fragments written in Calligraphic 
Gupta script. All these have been studied by Mironov who has 
also examined the question of relationships of the various Central 
Asian and Nepalese mss. as also their Chinese versions (vide JRAS 
19^/1 PP* findings are as follows: 

(i) Mss. written in Upright Gupta script belonging to the 
5th century A.C. are more archaic and older than the 
mss. written in Calligraphic script which are attributed 
by Hoernle to the yth century. 

(ii) Mss. in Calligraphic script are much older than the 
Nepalese mss. and contain more prakritisms. 

(iii) There were different sets of ims. in Central Asia and the 
language of the different sets is not exactly the same. 

(iv) There is a commonness in the mss. written in Upright 
Gupta but all these mss. differ morphologically from the 
mss. written in Calligraphic style. 

(v) The mss. in Upright Gupta contain more prakritisms than 
those in Calligraphic script and were written in a language 
nearer to the Prakrit in which the original was composed 
as suggested by Liiders. 

(vi) The process of Sanskritisation in Central Asia was different 
from that in Nepal. 

(vii) The mss. written in Upright Gupta script belong to the 
5th or 6th century A.C. This opinion is held by Hoernle 
also. The mss. written in the Calligraphic style belong to 
the 7th century. 

Gilgit Mannscript 

The manuscript of this text discovered at Gilgit (Kashmir) 
written on handmade paper in Upright Gupta script is the largest find 
and covers almost three-fourths of the text. There were in this 
collection two mss. Some of the leaves of these two mss. passed into 
the hands of European scholars from the site and were published 
in the Journal Asiatique (January-March 1934) three leaves 
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by VV. Baruch ia 1938 under the title ‘'Beitrdge zum 
Sjddbarmapundarlkdsutra”. The contents of the leaves published 
by Baruch are also found in the Kashmir collection. The number 
of leaves of the Gilgit ms. is about 150^ many of which arc damaged, 
and a few beyond recovery. These contain roughly the following 
chapters of the text ; — 

Chap. I & II (about one third) 

,, III (latter part) 

,, IV & V (first part) 

,, VI (last part) 

,, VII (first part) 

.. IX & X (Nil) 

,, XI (latter part) 

,, XII (whole) 

,, XIII (beginning) 

„ XIV & XV' (large portions) 

„ XVI & XVII (Nil) 

,, XVIII-XXill (large portions) 

,, . XXV'XXVII (large portions) 

This ms. contains the concluding line giving the names of donors of 
the ms. 

Baruch has made an exhaustive study of the three leaves of 
this ms. along with their Chinese translations, from which a fair idea 
can be formed about the characteristics of the ms. He thinks that 
this ms. belongs to the 5th or 6th century A. C. 

On a comparison of many leaves of this ms. with the present text 
It appears that it agrees with the old Nepalese mss. to a large extent. 
The readings of a few stanzas which are found in the mss. deciphered 
by L. de la Vallee Poussin and myself arc reproduced below for 
giving an idea of the relation existing between the mss. The ms. of 
Baruch agrees with our Gilgit ms. in every respect. 

La Vallee Poussin’s reading of our text, p.165 (vide JRAS., 
1911, p. 107 1 -i) is as follows: — 

?rf| tiff* » 

> 

[59] 11 ^ 

IMQ., JUNE, iqs-^ 


6 
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^ iT^’ arf ?r[?Jivrifr ?T5^tt<sir »r^^[r>T^i: 1 

^ ?ir*rrrrn ; ^ fqsTiqq-H n 

=E^rf^cqr #«rrrqT [m]qq:T 1 

?5mcfr f^in. [fci]fg?T 11 

?fq;if*TciT ^ cT5 ^s#»rcqiq: 5Rfeq%5T qft?ftf4?Tr«J 11 

nrr q!»-i ?<? • 

?»t =sr %fT 3iq^qT =5?^^ q?TT: II 

fq^rq%RT: I 

^'TcqRfT =q Rr^i^Fra’ fcTT^r qr m 3f?«rq5i^ 11 

n-vfr qgiir ^^[Ti Rr^fi ?riRcT% 1 

qi%5T ^ Rr^^Mqt il 

jftT Ri^-iF^fT ^ ’•T4qq?q 1 

f^ii 5qr??:<j q[=qr ^f.^T[«rT^ ?tj=5^r.1 11 

T [^^J [f*TK^ ^ n>irr^?TiTt gRr i 
fqfRIcf [sqjq^TR ^ JstRr II 

qjr ^T»T?i mq-T.Hrg 1 

l^>qrJT f^sr^TTcJTSTRf ^ SrfjT^I 'il^fiTTf 3^1%!^ II 

=3 %JT ¥rrq 'i.Rir^T qgjr^ffsj F^jt ^^qjpg; i 
qt ir^^Rf Rr^’ ^rjir^rr^r ^4ftT[3TJt]q^Tq: ii 

q #?RTq'T.TH ftRrRfcfr ^'tvrRf qR;3f it?! i 
^ qrPT 'j>fT fqgsTT w^^Jqj'7.T ^ctt «%?!, gft3^T»i4JT ii 

=3 IT^iqN 4t ^T f^-T^T ?^qJT-t«I I 

?4 =ir 5174 «rf^>iRrw: 4 ^nir^t =^fr?Tf^^tfeFiT ii 


The Gilgit manuscript reads as follows: — 

(i) 5rfq;53^t5!qR:f4i4trq 4t jttit ^f^riPr >z<otf?r i 
5iff efFf n^sfRr 5^4141: g[f]44l vr4 I^4q^^q: ii 

af4r’-TR4^ Ri4f4rf i^tiT4 (2)41?^ i 

qRiRTf^t'TF fg T=4TfiT^! n 

?4 =q JTIT 5lTflTiTTqT: TTf^^'tsfl m »If^5rT%^.r: I 

4 ?4fr 5rT*TriT: qR:f4|rf fg 5r«s (3) 5 ti«ih • 

‘5 ^R:r % 5rif4T ^«R^q;rRT ?i«r ?rqH 1 

^5445^^5 m f%f Rrrgq «r 44 ?ft: 11 
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(4) I 

3 rtgq»^r % q.«r 1 

^ f?[r ^ 5 T 5 ??[?JT JJ% JfSf q^ ( 5 )?:Tfe: II 

?r?rrfqq;i 3 it %‘fTgqr 4 ff fqJTTq%ff 1 

?ft¥fr^ f%gf?cr ^ fJI^q.l5f fcira^^q q-4i;vr^Tq; II 

»i?=qt ff^rrg |qrq^ ^q-fq (6)qiq^RiiT, 1 

fit gq?r?qT qr% nqi^cJ %w. » 

JT*T ^ qf?:fqif?req ’■T^qqlj 1 

f^q* sqrf^qr qi=q* qftqqrsir 11 

qftfq^^t ff n»j^ (7) ?nccrqt gHr: 1 

ftfqiq sqq^riq q^Rr q; n 

=q ^ q)f?qt qiiqq qi^qT^Tg 1 

sqq^fTj ^sqriT fsrq^q gsrrcr q 3 ci?i^ >Tqm*T qqr (J^)rjq3q n 
-q ^q qfq qqr agfi?;§i!q ^Iq: ^qg; 1 
2Tt fq^' »qqrqTq q^fqqqqf qg 11 

=q ^ 3 riqq qitqfqrjqr fqfqf^qr qf^f ?it (9)fq% »j.: 1 
^qtfq "j^ir fqg^r qfq^qqr fqr «%q: g^qqw^q 11 

=q ff ^rqqftq qqqi!^ qtq f?-rq ^qq^^^ 1 

^ xf q|^qqrqT ^ qiTq(i)qr ^qqf^f^fefq: 11 

To complete the above account oE Central Asian mss. we shoiilil 
refer also to the find oE the fragment oE an Uigur-Turkish ms. dis- 
covered by Zakov in TurEan. It contains chapter XXV of the text, 
which eulogises Bodhisattva Avalokitcsvara. This text was edited and 
translated into German and published by W. RadofT in the Bibliotheca 
Buddhica Scries in 1911. The chapter on Avalokitcsvara was read 
widely and was regarded as a separate treatise. It was very likely 
meant for the lay Buddhists who were acquainted with the Uigur- 
Turkish dialect only. This .also proves the great popularity of the 
treatise among the common people. 

The Chinese Versions 

According to Nanjio there were eight or nine translations of this 
text into Chinese, of which three only are available, the earliest (286 
A.C.) is of Dharmaraksa who was a Yuch-chi born in Kan-su pro- 
vince and was educated in the western region where he learnt as many 
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as thirty-six different languages and dialects; the next (400-2 A.C.) 
in point of time is of Kuniarajlva, the famous Buddhist monk of 
Kucha, who was taken to China (383 A.C.) where he translated several 
Buddhist works into Chinese. The third translation (601 A.C.) is of 
Jhanagiipta and Dharmagupta who were Indians and whose translations 
follow the Nepalese mss. In the preface to the third translation, there 
are references to two originals of this text, one of which was the basis 
of Dharmaraksa’s translation written on palm-leaves and the other in 
the script of Kucha, which was the original used by Kumarajiva. 
The writer of the preface points out some differences between the two 
early Chinese versions in the contents of chapters V, VIII, X and 
XII and then remarks that both the versions omit the gathiis of 
the Samantarnnkhaparivarta and place the Dharanl parivarta after 
Samantamukhaparivarta. He added the very interesting remark that 
“the omission of the gathas in Kumarajiva’s version of chaps. XII and 
XXV (XXIV in the Sanskrit text) had since been filled in by some 
wise men, whose example 1 wish to follow ’’(Kern, Transl, Intro, xix, 
xxiii). These gathas appear also in the Gilgit ms. and hence it 
is apparent that such additions of new compositions were not an 
uncommon feature of the old Buddhist mss. 

Gilgit Mss. of the present text and the Samadhirajasutra 

On a comparison of the Gilgit ms. of the SamadhirajasHtra with 
its Nepalese mss. it is found that a large section of the prose portions 
does not appear in the Gilgit ms. (vide my Gilgit Manuscripts, Vol. II, 
parts i and ii) while the gatha portions arc almost common. This 
shows that the original text, a major portion of which was in gathas, 
was enlarged at a later dare by substantial additions in prose. This, 
however, is not the case with the SaddharmapundarikasHtra. There is a 
close agreement in both prose and gatha portions between the Central 
Asian mss. of the 6th century and those of the Nepalese mss. ranging 
from the nth to 1 8th century. Kern has also pointed out that the 
agreement is close between the earliest Nepalese mss. and the Petrowiski 
ms. and the same remark is equally applicable to the Gilgit ms. 

Probable date of the Original 

The finds of Central Asian mss. of this text place beyond doubt 
its existence and popularity in the 5th century A.C. Quotations from 
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this text are found in Candrakirtti’s cominentarv on the Madhyamika- 
kdfika and 5 antideva’s Siksasamuccaya of the 6ch or 7tli century A.C. 
The Chinese translation of Dhannaraksa wliich was slightly different 
from the present text was made in 286 A.C. Hence we may without 
any hesitation assign the 3rd century A.C. as its date of composition, 
if not earlier. 

Liiders, Hoernle, Mironov, and other scholars arc inclined to be- 
lieve that the versions usc.d by Dhannaraksa and Knmarajiva were 
derived from an original text which was written in a Prakrit like 
MagadhI (see above p. 135 ), though Liiders was cautious enough to 
add that before the find of such a version, this conclusion of liis should 
not be regarded as definite. This inference about the existence of a 
Prakrit original seems to be a little wide of the mark. 

Very recently (1953) Edgerton’s monumental work entitled 
the “Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit Grammar and Dictionary” (abbreviated 
as BHS) has come out, throwing a flood of light on the growth and 
development of the language used in the Buddhist Sanskrit Texts. In 
the Introduction to this work, he has criticised Liiders, Hian-lin, 
Dschi and other scholars who have suggested an old eastern Prakrit 
as the original upon which the available versions of the Buddhist 
Sanskr’t texts are based. He says that the “Prakrit underlying 
BHS was certainly not identical vt ith any Middle Indie dialect other- 
wise known to us.” He was however unable to localise geographically 
the home of the Prakrit nor did he expect a “complete dialectic unity 
in a body of texts of quite different dates” but still he thinks that 
there was an essential dialectic unity of the BHS Prakrit. 

Edgerton’s views are undoubtedly based on good grounds and 
exhaustive studies but we would like to know whether there is any 
necessity of making an assumption that the texts available at present 
must have been derived from an earlier original text. Is it not more 
plausible to hold that the mixed Prakrit-Sanskrit (which has been 
dubbed by Edgerton with the unhappy expression Elybrid Sanskrit) 
was the accepted language of the Northern Buddhist writers and that 
the variations noticed in the manuscripts of different dates were due to 
changes made by the reciters and copyists in course of decades and 
centuries? So far we have not come across a single pure Prakrit text of 
the Mahayanists or even of the Sarvastivadins, except, of course, the 
fragmentary Prakrit Dharmapada, nor is there any reference 
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CO such a text ill any treatise. It is only in Taranatha that we 
get a reference to the existence of a Prajnafaramita in Prakrit. Hence 
it is not safe to infer the existence of a Prakrit text merely on the 
basis of a few textual differences or different forms of Sanskritisa- 
tion of Prakrit words borrowed from the phraseology of the Pali 
Pitaka. The irregular Sanskrit words and phrases found in the 
versions form a very small fraction, almost negligible, of the 
whole text composed in good Sanskrit with lengthy compounds, beau- 
tiful similes and bold imageries. The slight differences in the versions 
of the text are due to lack of accuracy in preserving and copying a text. 
The author of the preface to the Chinese translation of Jhanagupta and 
Dharmagupta clearly refers to the practice of learned authors or copyists 
to make additions whenever they desired. If this was done by a 
writer in an old text, how much more must have been done by way 
alterations of words or different juxtapositions of sentences, 
stanzas and chapters by the copyists and reciters of later Jays. 
Hence it is not at all strange that the identical text would 
appear to have two or more recensions, though in fact there was no deli- 
berate attempt at recasting the original form and language. Hence 
the surmise made by Ludcrs,.Hoernle and others is not very convin- 
cing and we think that the original text was identical with the present 
minus the additions and alterations made by the copyists and reciters 
in course of centuries, during which long period the language also 
underwent appreciable changes. In view of this contention of ours, the 
probable date of the text is not very anterior to the 3rd century A.C. 
and should be placed some time after the Mahavastu and the Lalita- 
vistara from the point of both Buddhological conceptions and 
linguistic characteristics. Hence its original composition may be 
assigned to the 2nd or even ist century A.C. 

Sanskritisation of Prakrit words 

Commenting on the linguistic characteristics of the Central Asian 
and the Nepalese mss., Luders, Hocrnle and Mironov have come to the 
conclusion that the earlier a ms., the more Prakritisms does it contain, 
c.g. among the Central Asian mss., those written in Upright Gupta script 
in the 5th or 6th century A.C. contain more Prakritisms than those 
written in Calligraphic script of the 7th century. They assert 
that all Central Asian mss. have more Prakritisms than the Nepalese 
mss. The same .remark is applicable to the Gilgit mss. as well. 
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In North Indian Buddlu&t texts Hlhayana or Mahayana, the 
Prakrit vocabulary and phraseology oE the Pali Tripitaka or the 
unknown original Prakrit Tripitaka, iE there was any, were Ereely 
used in a Sanskritised Eorm. It seems that the use o£ Mixed 
Sanskrit in the Gathas and Pure Sanskrit in the prose portions was 

the rule in the Eirst or second century A.C. or earlier when the 

M'ahayana texts were being composed Eor the first time. In the 
gathas, emphasis was laid more on diction and melody than on gram- 
mar, provided the content was anyhow intelligible — a Ecature not 
uncommon in our vernacular treatises oE the mediaeval period. 

It should be borne in mind that the Sanskritisation oE the Pfili 

or the unknown Prakrit Trijutaka was started by the Sarvastivadins 
in the pre-Christian eras, and as a result, a complete Sanskrit Tripi- 
t.ika came into existence and it became popular in Northern India 
and in Central Asia and its neighbouring regions. It was as a 
protest against the realism oE the Sarvastivadins that the idealism or 
monism oE the Mahayanists appeared and therewith the M ihayana texts 
like the Prajndpdramitas, LankauatarasUlra, Dasabhumikasulra and the 
present text. These were the productions o£ those monks who had studied 
the Sarviistivada pitaka and were so well versed in the words and phraseo- 
logy o£ the Tripitaka, that they used the same almost unconsciously 
in their Mahayana treatises, not to speak oE retaining in many 
instances the Prakrit words and grammatical Eorms. This will be 
evident Erom the following few Pali passages appearing in Sanskrit 
in the textpublished by the Asiatic Society : — 

p. 13: Sa dharmain desayati sma. Adaii kalyanaiu madhye 
kalyanam paryavasane kalyanain svarthani suvyahjanain kcvalani pari- 
purnam paryavadatam brahmacaryain samprakasayati sma. 

Digha, I, p. 62 : So dhammam deseti adi-kilyanam majjhc 
kalyanain pariyosana-kalyanam sattham savyahjanam kevala-paripunnam 
patisuddham brahmacariyam pakaseti. 

pp, 23,24: gambhiram durdrsam duranubodham 
Vinaya, I, p* 4 : gambhiro duddaso duranubodho. 
p. 27 : vieikitsa-kathamkatham viditva cetasaiva cetah parivitar- 
kam-ajhaya. 

Digha, I, p. 148; Vinaya, I. p. 35 : vicikiccho kathamkatho cctasa 
cetoparivitakkam annaya. 
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PP* 37 ’ • baliujaiialiitaya bahujanasukhaya lokanukampayai 

mahato janakayasyarthaya hitaya sukhaya devanam ca manusyanam ca 
Vinaya, I, p. 21 : baliujanahitaya bahujanasukhaya lokanukampaya 
atthaya hitaya sukhaya devamanussanani. 

pp. 51, 105: vidyacaranasampannah sugato lokavid anuttarah 
purusadamyasfirathih sasta devrinam ca manusyanah ca BudJho 
Bhagavan * 

Digha, I, p. 49 : vijjacatanasampannp sugato lokavidu anuttaro 
purisadaniuiasarathi sattha devanianussanam Buddho Bhagava. 

p. 90 : sa dharma ckaraso yaduta viniuktiraso viragaraso nirodha- 
raso so sarvajfia-jhanaparyavasauah. 

Anguttara, IV, p, 203: ayam dhammavinayo ckaraso vimuttiraso 

ctam nibbidaya viragaya nirodhaya upasaiiiaya 

nibbanaya sainvattati. 

p. 122: dcsayatu dhannaniasya lokasya samarakasya sabrahma- 
kasya sasrainana-brahmanikayah prajayah sadcvamauusasurayah. 

Vinaya, I, p. 1 1 : sadcvake lokc samarake sabrahiiiake 

sassamaiiabrahmnniya pajaya sadevamanussaya 

p. 124: sraddhayagaradanugarikam pravrajitah ...pandita 

vyattii nicdhavinah kusala 

Saniyutta, IV, p. 375 : saddhaya agaradanagarikani pabbajita 
... ...pandita viyatta mcdhavinl bahussuta. 

p. 285: kaccit te ksainanryam kaccid yapanlyam 
Vinaya, I, p. 253: kacci khainaniyam kacci yapanlyam. 
p. 303 : dharmya kathaya samdarsayati samadapayati samutte- 
jayatl sainpraharsayati 

Digha, II, p. 42 ; dhammiya kathaya sandasscsi samadapesi 
saniuttcjcsi sampahamscsi. 

p. 285 : alpabadhatam alpatahkatam laghuuhanatani yatram 
balam sukhasamsparsaviharatam. 

Digha, I, p. 204: appabadham appatahkam laghutthanani balam 
phasuviharam. 

Examples of Prakritisms in the Central Asian Mss» 

In his preface to the edition of this text. Prof. Kern gives a list of 
words collected from the Petrowiski ms. with their corresponding words 
in the Nepalese mss. Some of these are: — 

avalokayimsu Jor avalokayamasa pattiyisyanti for pratlyisyanti 
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avocuh for avocan pariijinitva for parajayicva 

asthasic ,, astliat pariyapunisyaiiti ,, paryavapsyanti 

.tarapayimsu ,, karayaruasuli pranamayitva ,, pranamya 

nisiciitva ,, nisadya ghrayati ,, jighrati 

The following list is made out of Mironov’s readings of the frag- 


nicnts as given in this text: — 




(a) verbs : 

— 


abhiramatha 

for abhiramadhvani 

pariyapiincya for paryavapnuyat 

karimsu 

,, karonti, karayanti 

bhasi , 

abhasanta, abhasata 



bhanc , 

pravadet 

abhusl 

ahliLisIt 

abhuvain 

bhonti , 

bhavanti 



manyatha , 

inanyadhvam 

asthasi 

,, asthat 

labheyain 

labhemahi 

tapyanta 

,, tapyamanan 

evam vadeyiit , 

ctad avocat 

niskasaycya 

,, niskratiiayeyam 

sainjaneyasi , 

sainjhatavyo 


(b) dropping of ^t’ : — 


alapeya 

for alapet 

bhaveya for 

bhavet 

ksipe 

,, niksipet 

likhapayii ,, 

likhapayct 

taraye 

,, tarayet 

sraveya ,, 

sravayet 

cihareya 

,, dharayet 

satkareya ,, 

satkuryat 

pasyeya 

,, pasyet 




(c) participles, 

scrunds etc : — 

Zj 


grhya for grhnitva 

srunitvii for 

nisamya 

drstvana 

,, drstva 

srunanaya ,, 

sravanaya 

srutvana 

,, srunitvfi, 

upavista ,, 

upavisya 


(d) cases — 


asmebhi 

Eor asmabhih 

rddhiye for rddhya 

upayasebhir 

,, upayasebhyah 

antikato ,, 

antikat 

tebhi 

,, tehi 

caturnnam ) 


devchi 

„ devaih 


disabhi 

,, diksu 

parisanam, 1 ,, 

catasrnain parsadam 


catvari \ 


purimcbhi 

,, purvehi 

parisani j 


vejayantcbhi,, v-'ijayantibhir 

bhiksave ,, 

bhiksavas 

yanebhi 

,, yanaili dattair 

dinnebhi 


antariyasmi ,, 

antarlye 

ratanebhi 

,, ratnelii 

lokadhatuya ,, 

lokadhatusu hi 

sahasrebhi 

,, sahasrai 

imasyam 

imasmin 

» 
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(e) pronouns : — 

ida 

for imu 

imasmi for asya 

idam 

,, imam 

edrsah ,, Idrsah 

imena 

,, anena 

tayam ,, tasyam 

imesarn 

,, esain 

yusme ,, yuyam 

(f) gender irregularity : — 
imani gathani for ima gatha 

(g) pure Prakrit words : — 

abhlnhani 

for abhlksanani dhita for duhita 

uparima 

,, firdhva 

subherava ,, subhairava 

orasa 

,, putrena 

viyuha ,, vyulia 

gilana 

glana 

rodra ,, raiidra 

duscelaka 

,, kucailaka 


(li) dropping of consonantal endings : — 

uttamnna for attamanaskah parisa for parisad 

tiiva ,, tavad 

(i) sandhis: — 

atiriva for ativa tasyesa for tasyaisa 

Besides the linguistic characteristics of the earlier mss. dealt with 
above, there are many irregularities in the language of the gathas, 
which may be generalised thus : — 

(a) indiscriminate use of singular for plural, long for short 
and vice versa, in many cases, for exigencies of metre; 

(b) frequent use of ‘u’ as ending for nominative and accusa- 

tive cases as also in verbs, particles etc., e.g., ahu ( = aham, 71, 21 1*, 
212), dharmu (185, 212), vaidyu (214), yadrsu (65), arjavu (187), 
imu pakimu (190), amukatu nagaratu (58), srutu (81), pasyisu 
(21 1, 213), viceru(2i8), hayeyu(ii8) 

(c) use of bhoti, bhesyati, bhesyama is quite common 

(d) /^sthii conjugated thus: — adhisthahami (211), pra- 

tisthahanti (93). vyutthahitva (192) 

(e) formation of gerunds: kariyana (246), nisidiyana (185), 
sruniyana (217), gatvana (99), gamiyana (no), ujjhiya (187), prapiya 
(262), vilokiya (294), vijaniya (91) 
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(f) locative by ‘i’, e.g., kali (190), loki (170), akasi (218), 
upayi (190) 

(g) genitives are expressed thus; parsana (191), sutana (2 13), 
dharmana (214), ksetrana (217) 

(h) rules of Prakrit grammar in sandhis arc often observed 
e.g. sutrimu (264), bhontimi (68), dharmenimu (94), kalpiman 

(»I3) 

(i) past tenses forniecf by the affix ‘imsu’ e.g. avacimsu (130), 
snlvayimsu (131) — vide also previous list 

(j) use of Prakrit vocabulary e.g. bhirave (99). tahim (103), 
avihethitah (i 13), marisa (116), ujjukam (91), kilasita (93, 186), 
dahaia (19 1), bahiriye (249) 

(k) frequent use, as in Pali, of ‘o' for ava, as in anolino (183, 
2 33), oropayi (218), okireta (225), otaritva (85), onahatl (91). 

N. Durr 


• The figures within brackets refer to pages of the text published by the 
Asiatic Society, Calciitta. , ' 
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The chronology of the imperial dynasty of the Bhauma-Karas of 
Orissa could not so long be settled owing to want of reliable data. A 
fairly satisfactory genealogical scheme for these rulers was, however, 
suggested by Pandit B. Misra in his Orissa under the Bhanma Kings, 
Calcutta, 193^, p. 71. But a number of inscriptions of the family, 
since discovered, have now led to certain modifications of and additions 
to Misra’s scheme. The most important of these epigraphs are; (i) 
Taltali plate of Dharma-mahadevi, published in IHQ., vol. XXI, 
September, 1945 pp. 2 i 3 ff., (2) Terundia plate of Subhakara II, 
son of Sivakara II from MohinidevI, dated year 100 {Eg. Ind., vol. 
XXVIII, pp. 2 1 1 (f.) and (3) Baud plates of Prthvl-mahadevi alias 
Tribhuvana-mahadevi II, wife of Subhakara IV (son of Santikara II 
from Hira-niahridevi), dated year 158 (to be published in Eg. Ind.). 
We tjuote below an upto date hst of the Bhauma-Kara rulers of Orissa, 
both male and female, on the basis of inscriptions so far known to us. 

1. Paramogasaka Maharaja Ksemahkara, possibly also called 

Laksmikara, although the latter may have been an earlier 
ruler of the family as well. 

2. Paramatathagata Maharaja Sivakara 1 or Unmattasiiiiha or 
Bharasaha, son of No. i; married jayavall, daughter of the 
king of Radha. 

3. Paramasaugata Maharaja (or Maharajadhiraja Paramesvara 

Paramabhattaraka = P.}A.P.) Subhakara I, son of No. 2; 
married Madhavadevi; the reading of the date of his 
Neulpur plate {Eg. Ind,, vol. XV, pp. i-S) appears to be 
doubtful. 

4. Paramasaugata P.Al.P. Sivakara II, son of No. 3; married 
MohinidevI of the Bhavana lineage; the reading of the 
date of his Chaurasi plate {JBORS., vol. XIV, pp. 
292-306) appears to be doubtful. 

5. Santikara I or Gayada I or Lalitahara (“bhara) I, younger 
brother of No. 4; married Tribhuvana-mahadevi born in 
the Naga lineage; year 93 (Dhauli inscription; Eg. Ind., 
vol. XIII, p. 167). 

6. Paramasaugata P.M.P. ^ubhakara II, son of No. 4; married 
NrnnadevI; year 100 (Terundia plate). 
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7. Paramasattgata P.M.P. Subhakara III orSiiiihaketu (“dhvaja) 
or Kusumahara (°bhara) I, son of No. 5; year 103 (Hindol 
and Dharakota plates; Misra, op. cit., pp. 12-22). 

8. Paramavaisnavi P.M.P. Tnbhuvana mabadevi I or Sinda- 
gaurl I or Gosvamini (II), mother of No. 7 and daughter of 
Rajamalla of the southern country; the date of her Dhen- 
kanal plate (Misra, op. cit., pp. 23 ff.) may be year 120. 
Her name SindiigaurT (i.e. Gauri of the Sindas) suggests 
that she was born in the family of the Sindas who origin- 
ally belonged to Karnauka and claimed Naga origin. 

9. Santikara II or Gayada II or Lonabhara (Lavana") I, adopted 
son of No. 7; married Hira-mahadevi, daughter of Siihha- 
mana. 

10. Paramamahesvara P.M.P. Subhakara IV or Kusumahara 
(“bhara) II, son of No. 9; married PrthvT-mahadevT; the 
date of his Talcher plate (Misra, op. cit., pp. ^2 If.) 
appears to be year 145. 

1 1 . Paramamahesvara P.M.P. Sivakara III or Lalitahiira (“bhara) 
II, younger brother of No. 10; year 149 (Talcher plates; 
Misra, op. cit., pp. 40 ff.) when his feudatory Vinitatuhga 
(of the Tuhga dynasty of Yamagartta-mandala; cf. Bhan- 
darkar’s List, No. 1747 and Nos. 1745-46) was also 
ruling. 

12. Paramavaisnavi P.M.P. Prthvi-mahadcvi or Tribhuvan.i- 
mahadevl II or Sindagaurl II, wife of No. 10 and daughter 
of king Svabhavatuhga of the lunar dynasty of Kosala; 
year 158 (Baud plates, unpublished). She tried to pass 
herself as a shadow of No. 8. 

13. Santikara III or Lavanabhara II, son of No. it; married 
Dharma-mahadevl. 

14. Subhakara V, younger brother of No. 13; married Gaurl- 
mahadevl and Vakula-mahadevl. 

15. GaurT-mahadevI, wife of No. 14. 

i6’ Paramamahesvari P.M.P. Dandi-mahadevi, daughter of 
Nos. 14-15; years 180 and 187 (Ganjani, Banpur and 
other plates; cf. Misra op. cit., pp. 57 ff-, etc.). 

17. Vakula-mahadevl, wife of No. 14 and daughter of a Bhanja 
ruler. 
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18. Paramamahesvarl P.M.P. Dharma-niahadevI, wife of No. 

13; there arc no dates in her grants. 

It will be seen from the above analysis that the ciglueeii rulers 
reigned for about two centuries, that the beginning of the era used by 
the Bhauma-Karas probably coincided with the first regnal year of the 
first king of the family and that the latest known ruler probably ended 
her reign not long after the year 200 of the era. The feudatory 
families using the same era must have . originally owed complete 
allegiance to the Bhauma-Karas, but gradually became semi-independent 
with the growth of their power. In this connection we have to refer 
especially to the following inscriptions: (i) Dhenkanal plate (cf. 
Bhandarkar’s List, No. 1756) of Jayasimha of which the date may be 
year 128; (2) jamdapir plate {ibid., No. 1487) of Ranabhaiija of 
Khijjihga-kotta of the year 288 which seems to be really 188; (3) 
Adipur plate {Ep.Ind., vol. XXV, p.137) of Narendrabhahja and 
Ranabhahja of Khijjihga-kotu of the year 293 which seems to be 
really 193; (4) Talmul plate (Bhandarkar’s List, No. 2043) of 
Dhruviinanda of the year 293 (which is really 193 as is now clearly 
demonstrated by the recently discovered Daspalla Plate of Devananda 
II, dated 184), ctc.‘ Unfortunately there was so long no clue to 
determine with precision the date either of any of the Bhauma-Kara 
kings themselves or of their feudatories. 

While editing the two Ganjam plates of Dandi-mahadevI (^Ep.Ind., 
vol. VI, pp. 13711.), one of which bears the date in the year 180, Kiel- 
horn was inclined to assign the records on palaeographical grounds to 
about the thirteenth century A.D. But this theory has been completely 
negatived by the facts of Orissan history since known or realised. 
The imperial Gahga monarch Anantavarman Codagahga (1078-1147 
A.D.) conquered the Puri-Cuttack region about the beginning of the 
twelfth century and it is impossible to place the rule of the imperial 
Bhauma-Karas in the same region after that date. It is again certain 
now that Anantavarman Codagahga conquered the Puri-Cuttack 
region from the Somavamsis and this fact proves that the Bhauma- 
Karas must have flourished before the SomavaihsT occupation of lower 

I Cf. Ep. hid., Vol. XXVII, p. 327, note i. The confusion between the 
lou {lit) and 200 (/m) symbols is due to that between the medial signs of u 
and « in Orissan epigraphs {op, cit., p. 326). 
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Orissa. We shall have to revert to this point at a later stage; but it 
may be observed here that the Bhauma-Kara rule in tlie Puri-Cuttack 
region must be assigned to a date considerably earlier than 1 100 A.D. 
Moreover the Bhauma-Karas throughout used numerical symbols 
instead of figures and this fact suggests that their rule did not survive 
long after 1000 A.D. 

When the Neulpur plate of Subhakara I was published in Ef.lrtd., 
vol. XV, pp. I fif., Sylvain Levi suggested that the same Bhauma- 
Kara king should be identified with the Buddhist (Mahfiyanist) king 
of Wu-ch’a (Odra = Orissa) in South India, who sent, according to 
Chinese sources, an autograph manuscript to the Chinese emperor in 
795 A.D. {ibid., The name of this Buddhist ruler of 

Orissa is given in Chinese translation as “the fortunate monarch who 
does what is pure, the lion”, which was believed to suggest an original 
Subhakarasi^ha (or ° kesarin). Numerous inscriptions of the Bhauma- 
Karas discovered since then, however, show beyond doubt that there 
was no such name in the family in question. Recently Dr. R.C. 
Majumdar was inclined to identify “the fortunate monarch who docs 
what is pure, the lion”, flourishing in Orissa in 795 A.D., with the 
Bhauma-Kara king Sivakara I Unmattasiiiiha, father of the above 
Subhakara I (cf. Ancient India, Banaras, 1952, p. ** 

partially true because the word sifnha actually occurs in one of this 
king’s names, although the name of Paramasaugata Subhakara 111 
surnamed Sinihadhvaja has so far not been mentioned in this connec- 
tion. These identifications would place the two centuries of Bhauma- 
Kara rule roughly in the period 750-95° A.D. or 775'975 
Bhandarkar in his List of the Inscriptions of Northern India, Appendix 
to Ep. Ind., vols. XIX-XXIII, suggests the identification of the Bhauma- 
Kara era with the Harsa era of 606 A.D. and this view was accepted 
by some scholars including the writer of these lines. According to this 
suggestion, the Bhauma-Karas flourished roughly in the period 606- 
806 A.D. It must, however, be admitted that the palaeography of the 
Bhauma-Kara records clearly suggests a date later than that implied by 
Bhandarkar’s theory." I have recently come across evidence which 

2 Bhandarkar was conscious of this difficulty and that is why he read the 
symbol for 100 in the Bhauma-Kara records as 200. Pandit Misra accep 
Bhandarkar’s identification of the eras but reads the symbol correctly. 
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throws some welcome light on the chronology of the Bhauma-Kara 
kings and shows that they flourished in an age even a little later than 
that suggested by Levi and Majumdar. 

In IfiQ., Vol. XXVIII, pp. I have discussed the genea- 

logy and chronology of the Bhanja kings of Dhrtipura and Vanjulvaka, 
who apparently owed allegiance to the Bhauma-Karas. The records of 
these Bhanjas, so far published, bear dates in the regnal years of 
particular kings. But the date of at least one king, Ranabhahja, who 
was the great-grandfather of Vidyadharabhatija, could be determined 
on the strength of the fact that his father-in-law was the Kadamba 
chief Niyarnava or Niyarnama who was the grandfather of Dharma- 
khedi, known from his .records dated in the Saka ye.ir 917 (995 A.D.) 
and the Gahga year 520 (101618 A.D.). Ranabhahja and his 
father-in-law thus appear to have flourished about the third quarter 
of the tenth century A.D. I have also shown how the successors of 
Ranabhahja, viz., his sons, Ncttabhahja (or Netr") Kalyanakalasa I and 
Digbhahja, and Digbhahja’s son ^ilabhahja II and grandson Vidyfidhara- 
bhahja, had ail very short reigns so that a Brfdimana named Bhatta 
Stambhadeva is known to have served all the four kings, while a 
goldsmith named Durgadev^a not only served all of them but also 
Nettabhahja Kalyanakalasa II, son of Vidyadharabhahja. Considering 
the fact that the active period of the lives of Stambhadeva and Durg<i- 
deva probably covered about half a century, the reign of Nettabhahja 
Kalyanakalasa II may be assigned to the first quarter of the eleventh 
century A.D. As regards the reign-period of Ranabhahja, I have 
also pointed out that he flourished earlier than, or was an earlier con- 
temporary of, the SomavaiiisI monarch Mahasivagupta Yayati I {circa 
970-1000 A.D.) who conquered the Dhrtipura region and pushed 
these Bhahjas to the Vahjulvaka area. 

The recently discovered Daspalla plates of ^atrubhahja is the 
only record of the Bhahjas of Vahjulvaka, which bears the date in an 
era. It is dated in the year 198 of apparently the Bhauma-Kara era. 
This 8atrubhahja was the son of Silabhanja (who may not have ruled) 
and the great-grandson (possibly a mistake for ‘grandson’) of Vidya- 
dharabhahja. King ^atrubhahja ruling in the year 198 of the 
Bhauma-Kara era may be assigned roughly to the second quarter of the 
eleventh century A.D. 

In any case, the date of his inscription (written in numerical 
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figures instead of symbols) does not appear to be later than the middle 
of the eleventh century. In the first place, we know that certain 
dates in the ninth and tenth decades of the second century of the era 
in question are written with numerical symbols instead of figures and 
chat the use of such symbols does not appear to have survived long 
after the end of the tenth century. Secondly, it will be clear from a 
study of my paper entitled “A Note on the Later Somavamsis’’ 
(/HQ., vol. XXII, pp. 300-07) that lower Orissa comprising the 
major part of the dominions of the Bhauma-Karas, who ruled from 
J.ajpur in the Cuttack District for about two centuries (i.c. down to 
about the year 200 of their era, so that tlic date of Satrubhanja’s 
charter in the year 198 fell about the latest days of Bhauma-Kara 
rule), was included in the empire of the Somavaihsis during the rule 
of Candihara Yayati Mahasiv.agupta III (^circa 1025-60 A.D.) and his 
son Uddyotakesarin Mahabhavagupta IV [circa 1060 80 A.D.). There 
seems little doubt now that the Bhauma-Karas were supplanted by the 
Somavamsis about the second quarter of the eleventh century A.D. 
.md that the epoch of their era falls in the first half of the ninth 
century. 

The above conclusion is strikingly supported by another piece of 
evidence that has recently come to light. We have referred above to the 
two newly discovered Baud plates of Prthvl-mahadevi alias Tribhuvana- 
mahadevi II, dated year 158. In both these records, the reigning 
queen is described in the following verses : 

Sitamsu-variisa-nalina-srI-vikas-aika-bhasvatah/ 
rajtlah Svabhavatungasya Kosal-adhipateh sut.a//, 
su tayaiii srI- Yasov rd d her = y aso vrd hi-v i d hay i ni / 
srlman-Nrtta-mahadevyarii krta-janma-parigraha/ / 
srlmat-Kusumabhrirasya mahadevT mahardhika/ 
prthvTm PrthvT-mahadcvi cira-kalam = apalayat//. 
sva-dhama- mahima-prapta-bhuvana-tritay-onnatih/, 
ya jagatsu Tribhuvana-mahadev = Iti visruta// 

Now the above description shows that the Bhauma-Kara queen 
Prthvi-mahadcvl alias Tribhuvana-mahadevI, who was on the throne 
in the year 158 of the Bhauma-Kara era, was the daughter of 
king Svabhavatuhga of the Somavamsa of Kosala (South Kosala). 
Attention may be drawn to the mention of the same SomavaihsI king 
in the following verse occurring in a grant of Mahasivagupta Yayati I 

IHO.. ITIXP in— » ® 
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who flourished in circa 970-1000 A.D. (JPASB., 1905, pp. 14-16; 
cf. “A Note on the Genealogy oE the Somavamsis”; IHQ., vol. 
XX, pp. 76-82). 

So=bhun = nrpah Soma-kul-abja-bhanuh 
Svabhavatuhgo nija-paurusena / 
yah Kosala-palana-kaumud-Indur = 
vijitya Caidyan = vitatana laksmim®// 

The above verse shows that, just- as Mahabhavagupta I Jana- 
inejaya was also called Dhannakandarpa [IHQ., vol. XX. p. 
250), his son and successor Mahiisivagupta Yayati I enjoyed the 
additional name Svabhavatuhga. There is little doubt therefore 
that the Bhauma-Kara queen PrthvI-mahadevI alias Tribhuvana- 
niahadevi II ruling in the year 158 of the Bhauma-Kara era 
was the daughter of the SomavaihsI king Mahasivagupta Yayati 
I Svabhavatuhga [circa 970-1000 A.D.) of South Kosala and flourished 
about the end of the tenth century A.D. Supposing that the queen 
was ruling contemporaneously with her father, the beginning of the 
Bhauma-Kara era may be assigned to the period circa 812-42 A.D., 
that is to say, roughly in the first half of the ninth century A.D. 

There is a verse in' the unpublished Baud plates of Prthvl- 
mahadcvl, which says that she ascended the Bhauma-Kara throne as 
a result of the death of both her husband and the latter’s younger 
brother without leaving any heir. The later records of the family, 
however, show that two sons of her husband’s brother actually became 
kings app.arently at a later date. It is thus clear that queen PrthvI- 
mahadevI ignored the claims of the sons of her husband’s brother and 
this may have led to a struggle between herself and her husband’s 
relations who ultimately deprived her of the throne. There is some 
evidence to suggest that Prthvl-mahadevi succeeded in occupying the 
Bhauma-Kara throne with the active help of her father, Mahasiva- 
gupta Yayati 1 , whose success against the Bhauma-Karas’ feudatories at 
Dhreipura has already been referred to above. The early Somavamsis 
claimed to have been rulers of Kosala and are known to have held 
sway over the Patna-Sonepur region in the upper valley of the 

3 1 have receatly cx.a[nincd the original record. The published transcript 

of tlie inscription is full of errors. See my article on it recently contributed to 
the Journal of the Asiatic Society, Calcutta. 
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MalianadI (cf. the identifications of the places mentioned in the 
SomavaiiisI charters as proposed by Misra in his Dynasties of Medieval 
Orissa, Calcutta, pp. 66 ff.). It is, however, interesting to note that 
only one copper plate charter of the early Somavaiiisis is known to 
record the grant of a village in Daksina-Tosala (the Cuttack-Puri-Ganjam 
region) which formed an integral part of the Bhauma-Kara dominions. 
Curiously enough this record belongs to Mahasivagupta Yayati I and 
is dated in his ninth regnal .year {Ep. Ind., vol. Ill, pp. 331-55). 
The village granted by this charter was Candagrama in Marada- 
visaya, the names being identified respectively with those of modern 
Chandgan about 32 miles to the south-east of Cuttack and Marada- 
Hariharpur in the Cuttack District. We are inclined to believe that 
the grant of a village in lower Orissa by Mahasivagupta Yayati 1 is 
not entirely unconnected with his daughter’s accession to the Bhauma- 
Kara throne. It seems that the grant was made about the time 
when the Kosalan forces defeated the Bhauine-Kara antagonists of 
PrthvI-mahadevI and raised her to the throne. In that case, the ninth 
regnal year of Mahasivagupta Yayati I may not be far removed from 
the year 158 of the Bhauma-Kara era, when queen PrthvT-mahadevi 
issued her charters. As the ninth regnal year of the SomavainsI king 
may be roughly assigned to 578 A. D., the Bhauma-Kara era seems to 
have started from a date near about 820 A.D., that is to say, about 
the middle of the first half of the ninth century A.D. 

The recently discovered Daspalla plates give the following details 
of the date: Year 1^8 (of the Bhauma-Kara era), Visuva-sahkranti, 
Sunday, PancamI, Mrgasiro-naksatra. Swamikannu Pillai s Indian 
Ephemeris, vol. Ill, p. 60, suggests that this date corresponds to 
March 23, 102^ A.D. In that case, the Bhauma-Kara era started 
from 1031 A.D. Since the above combination is rather rare and 
would suit very few dates in a century, the Daspalla plates may be 
regarded as having offered the most valuable clue in determining the 
initial year of the era in question. 


D. C. Sircar 
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It is now generally believed that Skanda Gupta, whose last 
known date is A.D., was succeeded by his half-brother Purii 
Gupta'. The order of succession after Puru Gupta is somewhat 
confusing. Before the discovery of the Nalanda seals of Budha Gupta 
and Visnu Gupta®, scholars generally depended on the Chinese 
accounts and the Bhitari seal for determining this order’, but now 
the evidences of the epigraphs are more taken into account'', and the 
Chinese sources arc rejected as unworthy of credence"*. In this paper, 

I have tried to re-examine both the sources’’. 

In the Life and the Si-yu-ki, we have got an account of the patrons 
of the Nalanda Vihara. The p.itrons arc as follows: — Sakraditya, 
Buddha Gupta raja, Tathagata raja, Baladitya and Vajra. I requested 
Dr. P. C. Bagchi of the University of Santiniketan to look into the 
original Chinese texts, and in a letter he kindly supplied me with 
the following notes: — ‘‘1 have looked into the original Chinese 
passages of the Si-yu-ki of Hiuen Tsang and the Life. Of the five 
kings mentioned Buddha Gupta and Vajra are cle.irly stated to be the 
sons of 5akraditya and Baladitya respectively. But Tathagata Gupta 
and Baladitya are not described as ‘sons’ but simply as ‘descendants’ 
or ‘successors’. In regard to Tathagata Gupta it is said that ‘he 
vigorously continued the traditions of former kings’. This portion is 
probably omitted by Beal. There is another account in the She-kia- 
fang-che written by Tao-si-yan, a disciple of Hiuen Tsang, better 
known than Hui-li, who wrote the Life. The She-kia-fang-che has 
not been translated into English, but I am giving below my translation. 

1 This was first suggested by Pannalul, Ilindusthan Review, 1918, Jan; 
JBORS., 1918, 412-7, 

2 MAS!., 64, 66; Ep. hid., XXVI, 235; WQ., XIX, 119. 

3 PH A I*., 494-505- 

4 NHIP.. VI. i841f. 

5 The Chinese account has been rejected for it makes Budha Gupta a son 
of Sakraditya, i.c. Kumlra Gupta I, while the NManda seal shows that he was 
the son of Puru Gupta, IHQ., XIX, 123-4; but sec infra. 

6 I have used the AMMK as a corroborative source only. 
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You will see that there is no mention of the relationship between the 
various kings. 

‘In earlier and later times five kings joined together and built 

The first was 3 akradity.i he started building this 

monastery. The second king was Buddha Gupta the 

third was Tathagata Gupta the fourth was BfUaditya... 

the fifth was Vajra*. 

The author of the Sh(-kia-fang-cbe had taken it down as he liad 
heard it from Hiuen Tsang. So also Hui-li. The Si-yn-ki was not 
probably all written by Hiuen Tsang, but compiled by some of his 
assistants from his notes. Under these circumstances, it may be 
presumed that Hiuen Tsang simply meant ‘successor’ or ‘descendant’ 
and nothing more. The She-kia fang-cbe would support such an 
interpretation”. 

From the above note it is clear tliat the Cliinese account of the 
Gupta kings only speaks of the donors of the Nalanda Viliara, and 
obviously those members of the dynasty who made no contributions 
have been left out. So we can only take the list as showing the rela- 
tive position of the donors as coming one after another, and cannot 
draw any inference regarding relationship among them. 

The Bhitari and the Nalanda seals, on the other hand, present us 
with the following genealogy of the Later Imperial Gupta kings: — 

Puru Gupta 

1 

Budha Gupta Narasimha Gupta 

Kumara Gupta 

I 

Visnu Gupta 

In the epigraphic records, we have references to three more Gupta 
rulers— (a) Kumara Gupta of the Sarnath inscription of the year 
154; (b) Vainya Gupta of the Gunaighar inscription of the year 
188, and of the Nalanda seal; (c) Bhanu Gupta of the Eran Stone 
Pillar inscription of the year 19 1. 

According to some scholars, Kumara Gupta II of the Sarnath record 
is identical with Kumara Gupta, son of Narasimha Gupta, ^ and thus 

7 This was first suggested by Pannalal. 
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Puru Gupta, Narasimha Gupta and Kuniara Gupta 11 are represented as 
ruling one after another between c. 467 A.D., the last known date 
of Skanda Gupta, and c. 476 A.D., the initial year of Budha Gupta. 
The main difficulty in accepting the view is that, first, we have to 
accommodate three kings within a comparatively short period of nine 
years*; and secondly, Narasiniha Gupta is the only Imperial Gupta 
king who takes the title of Baladitya, while from Yuan Chwang’s 
account it is clear that ‘Billaditya defeated Mihirakula’, the Huna 
tyrant, who ruled in the first quarter of the sixth century A.D. If 
we place Narasimha Gupta before c. 473 A.D., then we have to find 
out another Baladitya, different from Narasimha Gupta, to be a con- 
temporary of Mihirakula. But the existence of a second Baladitya 
among the Imperial Guptas ruling in the first quarter of the sixth 
century is not known from any source. Thus the only alternative 
left to us is to place Narasimha Gupta, his son Kumara Gupta, 
and the latter’s son Visnu Gupta, after Budha Gupta whose last 
known date is 495-6 A.D. 

In the present state of our knowledge, it may be stated then that 
Puru Gupta and Kumara Gupta II of the Sarnath record ruled succes- 
sively from 467 A.D. to c. 476 A.D. and then followed the reign of 
Budha Gupta for twenty years, c. 476 A.D. — 495/6 A.D. 

According to the Chinese sources, Tathagata raja ruled after 
Budha Gupta but before Baladitya i.e., Narasimha Gupta. The epigra- 
phic records, on the other hand, show that one Vainya Gupta was 
ruling in c. 507 A.D. and Bhanu Gupta in c. 510 A.D. Again, 
while Vainya Gupta’s record has been found only in the “eastern’ 
p.irt of India, the record of Bhanu Gupta comes only from the 
“western”. This seems to show that at the beginning of the sixth 

8 N. N. Das Gupta thinks that “although the name of Budha Gupta first 
occurs in a Sarnath inscription of G.E. 157 ( = A.D. 476) we must note that 
he is styled simply as maharaja therein, and if it has any; significance, he has 
to be regarded only as a governor of the Sarnath region at that time. This 
will reduce the duration of Budha Gupta’s reign by a few years which may 
conveniently be allotted to the reigns of his immediate predecessors” (B. C. Law 
Vol. 1 , 621). But uufortunately we cannot agree with this view, for, in the 
first place, Budha Gupta is not given the title of maharaja in the Sarnath 
record of G.E. 157, and, secondly, the expression '‘Prthivim Budha Cufte 
fraiSsati", occurring in that record is conclusive on the status of the ruler. 
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century there was a partition oE the Gupta empire — (a) Vainya Gupta 
ruling over the eastern part, (b) Tathagata raja over the central part, 
and (c) Bhanu Gupta over the western part. 

(a) The fact that Vainya Gupta’s inscription has been found only 
at Gunaighar, in the district of Comilla which has produced no other 
Gupta record, seems to prove that he was a king of the Vanga-Samatata 
region*'. There is, however, no evidc nee of Gupta rule in this tract 
after Vainya Gupta, while the epigraphic records show that imme* 
diately after his reign a new dynasty came to power and continued 
its rule till c. 570 A.D'®. 

(b) According to the Chinese sources Tathagata riija ruled after 
Budha Gupta, and as he is associated with the monastery of Nalanda, 
he seems to have ruled over the central part ot the cm pirc. There 
thus may be some truth in the statement of the AMMK that after 
the death of Budha, two kings in the Gupta line were crowned, one 
in Magadha and another in Gauda. The view that Tathagata raja 
is identical with Vainya Gupta cannot be accepted, for in the records, 
the latter never adopts the hiruda of Tathagata. 

Baladitya raja (Narasimha Gupta), who ruled after Tathagata raja, 
is expressly called ‘the king of Magadha’ in the Chinese records. 
Baladitya’s successor Vajra is said to have been killed by a king of 
Mid-India. This king of Mid-India can be no other than Yasodhar- 
man who in his Mandasor inscription of 532 A.D. claims victory over 
the kings of the east and the north (v. 7), and in another Mandasor 
record claims to have conquered the lands as far as the Lauhitya. 

Thus between c. 495-6 A.D., the last known date of Budha 
Gupta, and c. 532 A.D. there ruled in the central part of the Gupta 
empire, Tathagata Gupta, Baladitya, Narasimha Gupta and Vajra. The 
question now ariics — whether wc should place Kumara Gapta III, 

9 Dr. R. C. Majumdar points out that in the fragmentary seal of Vainya 
Gupta there is some remnant of the matra '‘U” at the place of his father s 
name, a fact which shows that the name of Vainya Gupta s father was 
“Ukaranta” and he restores it as Puru Gupta {IHQ., XXIV, 67). If we follow 
this view, then Puru Gupta’s descendants partitioned among themselves the 
central and the eastern part of the empire. Bhanu Gupta s relationship with 
the line of Puru Gupta is not known, 

10 History of Bengal, I, 5**4» , 
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tlic soil o£ Narasimlia Gupta Baladicya, and Kumara Gupta’s son Visnu 
within this period ? 

Baladitya is said to have defeated the Huna king Mihirakula, the 
son of Toraniana. We have got an inscription of Totamana from Eran 
dated in the first year of his reign and another of Mihirakula from 
Gwalior dated in the fifteenth regnal year. Now, from Eran wc have 
got the inscription of Bhanu Gupta dated 510 A.D. Thus Toramana 
must have conquered Eran in or after ,510 A.D. i.e., the first year 
of Toramana = 5 10 A.D. or 510 A.D. + x. The Records, on the 
other hand, inform us that Mihirakula was defeated by Baladitya, and 
after this defeat he took refuge in Kashmir. This shows that Baladitya 
defeated Mihirakula some time after 525 A.D. Baladitya possibly 
died a little after this victory, and was succeeded by Vajra who was 
killed evidently before 532 A.D. Thus we have hardly any room for 
the rule of Baladitya’s son Kumara Gupta III before 532 A.D. 

If the above view be accepted, then the Damodarpur inscription 
of 543'4 A.D. should be ascribed to either Kumara Gupta III or to 
his son Vi.snu Gupta, and not to any early kings of the Later Gupta 
dynasty’*. It may be pointed out here that in the Aphsad 
inscription, which discloses, the early history of the dynasty, no king 
before Adityasena, who ruled in the latter part of the 7th century 
A.D., is given any imperial distinction. On the other hand, titles 
like srI, deva, ksitisa cudamani etc. given to these monarchs show that 
they had no imperial pretensions. In the Damodarpur record, on the 
other hand, the king whose name is unfortunately missing, is describ- 
ed as Paramadaivata-Paramabhattaraka'iiiaharajadhiraja. 

It is difficult to determine how long the rule of Kumara Gupta 
III, to whom should be ascribed the famous Bhitari seal, and of his 
son Visnu Gupta, identified with Candraditya of the coins, continued. 
The assumption of the title of ‘maharajadhiraja’ by the Maukhari king 
Isanavarman who extended his arms as far as the land of Gauda, as stated 
in the Harapa inscription of 554 A.D., and the absence of any Gupta 
record from North-India, appear to prove that the rule of the Imperial 
Guptas in the “central” part came to an end before 554 A.D.*** 

1 1 This record is generally ascribed to one of the early members of the 
Later Gupta dynasty. Sen, Some Hist. Aspects, Ins. Bengal, 239-40. 

12 If a tradition recorded by Jinasena is to be believed the Gupta power 
collapsed in A.D. 5^1. PHAl , Czy. 
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(c) In the “western” part there is no definite proof of Gupta rule 
after 510 A.D. i.c., after the time of Bhanu Gupta. The Bctul 
(^518 A.D.) and the Khoh (529 A.D.) plates of the Parivrajaka 
M. Samkhoba refer to “the enjoyment of the sovcrcisfuty of the Gupta 
kings”, bur mention no name of the Gupta monarch. These 
references cannot prove that the Guptas were still enjoying their sway 
over these regions. The non-mention of the name of the Gupta king 
is significant, specially when- we find that the Khoh inscription of 
Samarnatha of 513 A.D.*'"* is silent regarding the Guptas. 

A parallel case is found in the records of the Maitrakas of Valabhi. 
The phrase “Paramabhattaraka-padanudhyata” occurs in the inscrip- 
tions of Dhruvasena I, who ruled at least upto 5/^5 A.D. Such 
instances remind us of the history of the Later Mughals. Tlie old 
emperor Shah Alam was confined to Delhi, the Mughal empire was 
torn to pieces, and independent lords were ruling in dillcrcnt tracts. 
But they all owed nominal allegiance to the old emperor, and some 
even issued coins in his name. In case of the Guptas, it may be said 
that references to them by the Parivrajaka and the Maitraka kings 
show that they were still maintaining a- precarious existence in some 
corner of the Aryavarta. 

SUDHAKAK CllATTOPADHYAYA 


13 Select Inscriptiorts, I, 37O. 
IHO.. TIJNE. inc^ 
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The Pratimoksa-Sutra 

The present text is based on the manuscript discovered at Gilgit 
in KaslimirV 

Of the five parts constituting the Vinayapitaka the Pratimoksa 
Sutra is the nucleus around which the other parts have grown. It 
deals with the ecclesiastical offences requiring confession and expiation. 
In other words, it contains a set of rules to be observed by the 
members of the order in their daily lives. There are two codes— one 
for the monks (bhiksus) called the Bhiksupratimoksa Sutra, and the 
other for the nuns (bhiksunTs) known as the Bhiksunlpratimoksa Sutra. 
The former consists of eight sections, viz., parajika, safnghaua'sesa 
{samghadisesa), aniyata, naihsargikapdyantikd {nissaggiyd pdcittiyd), 
pdyantikii (^piicittiya), pratidesaniyd (^pdtidesanlyd), saiksyd (sekhiyd) 
and adhikaranaiamatha (adhikarnasamatha), containing 227 offences, 
while the latter only seven sections comprising 31 1 — there being no 
section corresponding to the aniyata section of the Bhiksuprdtimoksa 
Sutra. The offences have been grouped together according to their 
gravity, i.e., from the graver to the lighter. Thus the text opens 
with the pdrdjikd — the most serious offence entailing expulsion from 
the order and closes with the pratidesaniyd (pdtidesanlyd) — the lightest 
one, the breach of which entails formal confession only. The 
Prdtimoksa rules, it may be remembered, were recited every fortnight 
in the posadha (uposatha) ceremony requiring all members of the 
order to confess their sins of omission and commission, committed, 
if any, during the preceding fortnight — the reason being to make 
the offender as well as the assembly pure. The Prdtimoksa Sutra 
has several versions. It is preserved in Pali, Sanskrit, Tibetan and 
Chinese — the last two being translations from Sanskrit. 

The present text, edited for the first time, is in Sanskrit. 
It belongs to the Miilasarvastivada school which made its appearance 
in the early centuries of the Christian era in Kashmir and neigh- 
bouring regions, extending thence to Central Asia, Tibet and China. 
It had a canon of its own in Sanskrit — although a complete copy 

I Five volumes, entitled digit Manuscripts, on Vinaya, edited by Dr. N. 
Dutt, have already appeared in print, creating a stir in the world of Buddhist 
scholarship. They, .however, cover only a portion of the whole collection. 
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of it is still a desideratum®. Some of them exist in fragments of 
manuscripts and others lost beyond recovery®. It is a matter for 
gratification that the manuscripts discovered at Gilgit cover a 
portion of the Vinayapitaka and the present text of the Pratimoksa 
Sfitrn, as already observed, belongs to this collection. They were 
written on birchbark in Gupta characters of the 5th or 6th century 
A.D.'‘ There is, therefore, no reasonable room for doubt that our 
text belonged to that period. It was translated into Tibetan in 
the 9th century A.D., and appears in the fifth volume, Ca, of 
the Bkah hgyur, HJttl-ba, covering 30 folios only. The text 
known as the So-sor-thar-pa in Tibetan has been edited and translated 
into English by MM. S. C. Vidyabhusana®. There are no less than 
seven commentaries of this text extant in Tibetan, The nuitibcr of 
commentaries proves its importance. Erom Nanjio" we learn that 
the Pratimoksa Siitra was also translated into Chinese by I-tsing (710 
A.D.) who was interested in the Midasarvastivada school. 

There is another Sanskrit text of the Pratimoksa Sutra edited by 
L. Finot^ on the basis of the manuscript fragments discovered in 
Central Asia by Pelliot. It belongs to the Sarvastivada school. It 
has a fair affinity with our PrMimoksa Sutra and the Pali Patimokkha 
Suita. But there are divergences in the wording, arrangement 
and number of rules®. For instance, we read 
for ( Sarnghavasesa No. 2 ) and for 

( Patayantika or Payantika No. 13 ) of the 
Sarvastivadin version. Nos. 26, 27 and 28 of the naihsargika patayanti- 
ka {naihsargika payantika) rules of the Sarvastivadin version correspond 
to those of 28, 26 and 27 respectively of the Mulasarvastivadin 
version — the numbers of each of the two versions answer - to 24, 28 
and 29 respectively of the nissaggiya pacittiya (Skt. naihsargika 
payantika) rules of the Pali Patimokkha. Nos. 7, 8 and 27 of the 

2 Winternitz— /i History of Indian literature, vol. II, p. Z3ilf. 

3 Hoernle — Manuscript Remains of Buddhist literature found in Eastern 
Turk f Stan. 

4 Gilgit Manuscripts, vol. I, preface, apd vol. Ill, pt. II, Introduction. 

5 Published by the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Calcutta. 

^ Nanjio’s Catalogue, No. iiio. 

7 Journal Asiatique, Novembre-Dccembrc, 1913. It is to be note ! that 
the text is incomplete. 

8 For details Skt. Pratimoksa Siitra and the P^i Patimokkha Sutta, 
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■patayantika (payantika) rules of the Sarvastivaclin agree \yith those of 
8, 7 and 24 respectively of the Mfilasarvastivadin — they are 8, 9 and 
25 respectively of the Pali Pdtimokkha. The Prdtimoksa Sutra of 
the Sarvastivada school gives the number of putayantlkd or pdyantikd 
rules as 90 and the saiksya rules as ii3as against 90 and io8 
respectively of the Miilasarviiscivada school, and the Pali Pdtimokkha 
has 92 pdcitliyd rules (Skt. patayantika or payantika rules) and 75 
sekhiyd rules (Skt. laiksyd rules) only— the total number being 
263 in the Sarvastivadin version, 258 in the Mfilasarvastivadin version 
and 227 in the Pali. Both tlic versions contain at the beginning and at 
the end verses, but they arc wanting in Pali. Thus the Sarvastivadin 
and the Mfilasarvastivadin texts have slight and negligible differences. 

Traditions differ as to the relationship* between the versions of 
the Sarvastivada and the Miilasarvastivada school. All these traditions 
have of course tried to establish the great antiquity of the 
Miilasarvastivadins, though, in fact, this sect came into existence 
at a later date and claimed that it preserved the original tenets (mula) 
of the Sarvastivada school. 

Our manuscript is well-written though there arc a few mistakes 
of the scribe with lacunae here and there. These lacunae have been 
supplied from the Tibetan text which is an infallible guide in this 
respect. The passages reconstructed have been put within brackets. 
Words not joined together according to the rules of sandhi in the 
manuscript have been retained in the present edition. In reconstructing 
the missing portions of the manuscript Finot’s edition of the Prdtimoksa 
Sutra has been of much help to me. In several instances words and 
sentences with slight modifications, have been quoted verbatim in our 
edition. No. 82 of the pdyantikd rules of our text is a verbatim 
quotation from the Divydvaddna (p. 543). The Mahdvyutpatti (ed. 
Sakkaki) has also been consulted in the preparation of this edition. 

Incidentally it may be observed that the fragments of the 
manuscripts of the Bhiksunl prdtimoksa Sutra of the Sarvastivada school 
found at Turfan have been edited by E. Waldschmidt‘“. It exists 
in Tibetan and Chinese translations. 

9 Winternitz — A History of Indian literature, Vol.II, p. 231, fn. 2. The 
History of Buddhism in India and Tibet, Eng. Tran, from Tibetan, pt. II, 
by E. Oberniillcr, pp. 99-100. 

JO E. Waldschmidt — Bruchstucke des Bhiksumprdtimoksa der Sarvastivadins, 
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♦ 

JToiT!! grnf^ sT^arr:? 

g^^rrzmim^JTTO \\\\[ 
^T#f'TT-^f^?R:^5|^ 

iRii 

srf^HTC^^r 'wft srrf^^ft^sqg^^ ii^ii 



fvr^-srforq^: fwPTWi-iTfpjnT: ||^|| 

^ ^gR'f^m?cT-[i:m<f | rq ^ T |^ i;] ■ iNi 
*^•7 Jrmf ^q%?:?T[?n?j^:] ’* 11^,11 

^ JT^ g»5iTT^^ 5n4E^fir^:' ‘ iivsii 

1 Ms. ; Tib. dkoii mchog-snod. 

C-v 

2 Tib. thams-cad-mkhycii-pa==^^^JT I 

3 Ms. ; Tib. Sans-rgya.s. 

4 Ms. ; Tib.’ sniii, 

5 Ms. 1 

6 Ms. ; Tib. lan-tso. 

7 Tib. rkan-gnis-gzhon-nuhi-lc.igs-kyi«-yiii. 

8 Tib. hdren-pa. 

9 Ms. ; Tib. hjug-pahi. 

10 Ms. o^f^g’: . Tib. tham-skas-gzhi-dan-lulra-bar-gnas. 

11 Cf. Mahaparinibbana Sutta. chapt, VI. i. This verse is followed 
immediately by three other verses in the Sanskrit original. The first two agree 
partly . with the Tibetan, while the third is quite wanting yi it, and as such 
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?r5Df «jKor‘ 4^ s(f^qf%; iKii 

3=5T5IT Vjft’nn I 

«iwRt cnr: ii^ii 

3[^!WT«rtoit ^^rreitsfq- 1 

V [^ \\% o \\ 

g# 5R555r?cr:' ^ ^ I 

[sT^scisr] ’ ^ ^ ^grRg^WT: IIUH 

cft^ '‘ 3|5i; \ 

g# sj^^Tcftsswit 

5n^: ^cTR?3?IT5n 
fiT^f?3[^ait ^ sr^grTTsrnr I 



31^ JTcnsit 



?r>iTTort ?it^ srf a^TOf^ 

sng: [arriiM' 3i[^:TiT?:JonT"' i ?[TRg:'‘ OT?=Rgi 3?sr- 


tliey arc omitted in the body of the text. Wo, however, reproduce the verses, 
as in the original, in the footnote here : — 

( i ) ^ 5 T qpTcT : I 

’ Er ’ fT ' cT ; .11 

( li ) .... 1 

aiRnrt^: r^Tlfirr^^g^: ii 

(iii) fsrrf Ill^':qffwr^ . . . .1 

. . . .11 

For Tibetan So-sor-thar-fa, ed. Satish Chandra Vidyabhiisana, pp. 45 and 46, 
verses 7 and 1 1 . 

1 Cf. Dhammapada^ Biiddhavagga, v. 16. 

2 Ms. oefT^sRr ; Tib. ligrogs-pa. 

3 Cf. Dhammapada, Siikhavagga, v. 10 

4 Ms. ; Tib. tshul-khrims-ldan-pa. 

5 Tib. dgra-bcom-pa-dag. 

6 Ms. ; Tib. hjiig-hogs-bde-bahi-chu-klun-ldc. 

7 Ms. Srf^TT^ ; Tib. haho-ha-rgytd-zad-pa bdc. 

8 Ms, I 

9-10 Jib, rga-ba-dah. hchi-ba^mhon-par-hoh-zhin^ 11 Ms. I 
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i 3unrnrrf«m?n-f5 ?T ^idHm| at 
^ [srlc^g^nnhn;® ^an^yx 

q«??T[T:] |‘ ^ [fl»raci: 5IT5R;]" ^#W>l«! 6 «h<uf\gro g<fts 4 f[sgT- 
W>^J\ [3T5rT]»TcJT^TOT^3^<T^g?^q%f^ 3lTdf%clt 

[wui^] ’* 5n5Rf^‘5T?r [^jj^T gj^ ^^0“ I 
snf^w sTg«f«nfjr d's^afjg 51 ;*'’ w^mw 
«r€rr ^ [df^rttcsr?! ?i«n] ' ' sft^* [xni^l 1 

* ii^mi 

fiiTrf?r 1 

srr%Tt^^55t5nif^ cft?piT Lf^«i%j'« h^^h 

[h^ttjr; % ^ 1 

#5ix?>T3f^Rt] *' lllvSlI 

W 3 51 5nfq [aqfci;^ J‘" 1 

L^]'* 3 "" iit^ii 

1 Tib, nial-hbyor-du-byaho. 

2 Ms. ; Tib. bag-yotl pas-thob-pu. 

3 Tib. gzhan-yan-gaivclag-dc Ita-bu-dan-mtluin pa, 

4 Tib. byan chub-kyi-phyogs-rnams. 

5 Ms. omits the words; Tib. bcom ldan hdas kyi-fiaii-thos kyi. 

6 Tib. bya-ba huh ba. 

7 Tib. ma-lhagS'pa. 

8-9 So sor-thar-fd, p. 48, v. 18, 1, 1-2. 

10 Tib. ha-las = JT^ | 

11 So-sor thar-fd, p. 48, v. 19* 1. 2. 

12 Tib. drah-sroh-chcii-po-yis. 

13 Ms. ^^^5 ; Tib. klia-na-ma tho. 

14 Ms. ; Tib, rtun-cih-bycd-pa-hid-du-gyis. 

15 Sosor-thar fay p. 48, v. 20, 1. 1-2. 

16 Tib. gzer. 

17 So-sor^thar-fa, p. 48, v. 21. 

18 Tib. nah-duhah-hdod-par. 

19 Tib. de-dag. 

21 Ms. 91?^ • Tib. den* 

*3 Ms. I 


20 Metri causa. 

22 Tib. bcu-bzhi-pa. 
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qrrq sTTfrwtw^^rgt^: i 

srnrf^: ^jt srrfir] '•^c?n i Biiq^t ?' i 

?ij:ofhTr^* =ar snj^: [’ifrl %5[f^?rw: i «jvnfq 

ac^ 5fraf^ *r.5i^[5r f«^[aaf^qT] ’ 

«T5im i m 

[3?gsn5?mT% ' ^'^qiqfw ^srsnsf^ 

I ^aSTRJJ: ^TTSIT^: 3^T3’:JTf?T; STfrRTf^^ ^ 

winqriT I fii^orr snq^^sT fq^Ttt#>i sTNraTT- 

f«r5q;H5qT i anfq’s^T^ qjT^ «iqf?r sr vra^ i ] '=* 

C Ti?n3^f?i: srrf^TO^?[rRTr**^i crai^^ci: 

^^Tfji— qjf^Tra qf^5p[T i 

%fq fiwfq ^grro - qft^prr: ? 

3T?rT3’3q??ft <iWi^^fr^vTnpina i ]‘“ 

[^t^W qKTf^ l] 

3n35j|S5T5Ei?5rn;; qKrf^qrr snf^^- 

I ]'" 


1 The word Pali conveys the sense of Skt. g^'cl ; cf. Pali 

gf:q' 4 T=Skt. ^g 5 qrr \ 

2 Tib. gdoii-no. 

3 Tib. ItiuVba-yodpa-des-hthol-cig, 

/\ Ms. ; Tib, Itua-ba. 

5 Tib. med-na. 

0 Ms, gr^mvrr^JT ; Tib. ini-smra-na. 

7 Ms. ^ Tib. yons-sii-dag-par. 

8 lib. dc-bzhin-dii hdi-lta bii. 

9 lib. dgC'sloh-gi-hkhor. 

10 Ms....^% ; Tib. lan-gsuin-du'driho. 

1 1 Tib. bsgrags-pa-na. dran. 

12 So-sor-thar-pj, p. 49 » 1 - 18-20 and p. 50, 1 . 1-2; cf, Finot’s edition. 

13 Ibid., p. 50, 1. 2-7 ; ct. op, cit. 

24 Tib. phani-par-hgyur-bahi-chos-bzhi. 

25 So-^or-thar-pa, p. 50, 1, 14-15; cf. Hnot’s edition.. 
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ibi) 


(?r: f^rarsft^^rmw:' 

3T?uif^ f5i^: ’mif^ i ] = 

[ 'T^qr 3i5[# ^^^'^^?rr?WT- 


^ I 


q^^aiTg[^5[T%5T KllH ^5f ^THm^Ct WT ??J!IT5T ^’^isft- 

?TT5T Srsira^ST 5^*7 5TT55tsf^ 

aT5[# fir^: 3TT^^, 3I?rofq fww: ’TKT^I^ VI?R!T 


^T-i^rrej: I f 

\\ [ ?i; STT ^^^^9^^At m 

tjTTJTTVIR^^^nTR^ mm »T?f'7?r wtht^i #?!* 
?7»n^T^?T^Jn?ii5i’n' 5rT«?iTg^sn^^ I ^ 5 ^.it 

qTq%fiTgf%^T 5wffir%5i [Ji?f % 5 ^ sftfqTrr^ I'Tfm^- 

^f;TTgjT^f^^^q>5^q:q?T^or ^^^ ??roT^P7^?I [jqjTjrat^’ Y 

qTP7 3T5^[5ri^%5t^]’* ^ 5r qrR5 ^^urfq f^^t >mTf^ 


’ f^7T[f^iTW WT^‘ ^5r ^q^rf^KcTT m srf^sftrr^ 
m [arrqr^]" sr^# [mm- 

f^' ^7T5?7q^'75OTWT3ITfw [THflT^ ] ’ S smf^ 
m^s [ THif^ 7T5r?i^l '®5rr^:'® 1 


1 Suttdvibhahga ([>. 24, P.T.S., cJ.) : j..ijiv.ini nania yaiii bhai'avaia 
paiinactam sikkhapaclam ctani sajivam nania. Here .sajiva — .sjjjiva, a in ia‘^ 
i>eing due to compensation, 

2 So-sor-thar^fdy p. 50, 1. 16-18 and p, 51, 1. 1*2; ck Hiiot’s e<lition. 

3 Ibid., p. 51, 1. 3 9; cf. op. cit. 4 Ibid,, p. 51* 1* lO-ix. 

5 Ms. • Tib. khyod. 

6 Tib. gson-pa bas shi-blaho-zhcs zcr-zliiii. 

7 Tib. hchi bahi-bsnags-pa. ^ Tib. brjod-de. 

9 Tib. hphags pa. 10 Tib. bye-brag- thob^pa-dan. slies-pa-dan. 

11 Tib. khas-hches-pa-las-dc-ltun-ba-byiin-ba. 

12 Tib. tshe-dan-ldan-pa-dag. 

13 Tib. sheso. M Tib. mnoivpahi-na-rgyal. 

1 5 Tib. pham-par-gyur-pa-yin-gyis. gnas-par-mi-byaho. 

16 Ms. o^r^r I ‘ 

IHQ., JUNE, iqs3 


zo 
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vwt. ^71 f5i^^«icWT«j?Tn 

q^Tfi^qmf^'iRt vm^i^hrr^; i 

flncf^ ^Rjc^Tir ’if^^rrJ ? 

[ vw^: I ] ‘ 

^ 3TT3«JI??T^^r^5T VIIT^ STfSnJJTra STlf^jJlf^- 

K’ ^STTfcR^, I 

R. ?t: f^ i r far^gT jn^jrr^oi ^rr^' ^fi[^’^]' 

f ^rT5ff «JT 5n ^TfJiPT ^ m ^ 

3T|fsr9iif4?q^ 5n 3TffJi^oT 1 

\. m 3;rf^[^3^55f^7Kor^ m^w qrfq- 

^?n aw>:?i?rr w»|!T^T?ifl?T?n [^tt^t 3 Tt«tt^?t J'' ?i«Trfq [ m 351T J“ 

a. ?r; UT^Trrrrei 5 ^:^^Tcjr- 

j|T?i^3?i; qK]‘“^oTT ?Tigf 





?fl[, *FiqTq$l‘q; 1 


[q: #q] %?r qx 3^qXT^ qx 


1 Ms. ?J«rr ; lib. clc-bzhin. 

2 1 ib. can-mi-snira-bas. 

3 Tib. clgc-hduii-lliag-inahi-cbos. 
iij Ms. • Tib. lidi-dag. 

5 Tib. dgc-hduii-lhag-ma. 

6 lib rcg-par-bycd. 

7 Tib. dral-ciii-gyiir-pahi-sems-kyis. bud med-kyi-yul-la-giias-nan-len. 

8 Tib. tsliig. smras-na. 

9 Tib. skycs-bu-na. 

10 Tib. lus-kyi-bsncn-bkur.bya-balii-pliyir sru-hdi-bsnen-bkur-byas- 

pa-rnanis-kyi-mchog. 

1 1 Tib. dge-bahi-chos-can-tshans-par-spyod-pa* 

12 Tib. .yaivdge-sloh-gah. smyan-byed-na. 
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SIT ^ ] ’ s T fii^i-uu rfir, ?^5rr- 

gfWT! I 

?rrf^ ftr^orr ^ srk^c^t 3mT[ft^ “ 

JTTTTTTORKT ^TTT^r?(5^ I 33'? 33101* — 

f?35633! I^3f^^T %4^1 ^ T g3 <3: 1 ^ ffl^orr fil^S- 
ni%353T; 3Rg??HT3 I HTRg ?3S3q[^ sWKWi mft- 

^ 3T^3T ^ 

3T 43 T fi r ? 3 STTWtt^m ^^‘aj [3Tf33^S[T^] ' ??^3T3 

13^: 3?^33R3f3 STHTor , ^3T5ltt3: I 

<». [ 31^ 33f%: r f3f TT ?;R3[3T3:^1'‘ 

^ f3^T f3^I^Sf3f?353T 3^33^^313 | 313? [ 3f3jft]^3f^- 

f33^?3 s[35333T?:WT ^I3f^3i33J %t%^3^?gf33f^ 

3I?3 ?»Rrac3T 3?^T^f3^ ^3^t^lf3^SI 3Tf33^?J^]’* 

3 T^ 3 ? S ^ 3 T 3 , [^3T] *3^: I 

<^. 3 ; 33fif^^3^?n?33^: ^ f3^* [ 3I|^%3 qTTTfll%3 

3^0|T3’3^]'®^?^^35r gigT33^3T3^3^lf3, 33T 3 33^ ^3^ 

[^^]”33^33T5ft [ 3T 3(r3335;533T^ 3T [ ^rrfwiot 

[3%^, f3^ 3fll^^, t%0fT#3]‘"ft^, ^3T?$r3: I 

t. 3 : 53f3^^^?rT?3^: ^* [35331 3T 3533T- 

3Tf333T 3f^3iI3J 3»%%3 ^W^T* 3#g3T?T3]' ' 3KTf3%3 3^3 

1 Till. mdzah-na-nio-nul-du...tIia-na-than'ligah-pliracl-pa-yan rinV’Jtc. 

2 Tib. bdag-po-mcd. bdag-gyi-phyir. 

3 Tib. bde-bar-gshegs-pahi-mthohi.,,7,hca-dii'mth(). 

4 Tib. gzhi-blta-bahi pliyir mi-khrid-dam. 

5 Tib. dge-slon-gis chcn-po, 

6 Tib. bdag-po-yod-pa brtsig-tu-hjug-na. 

7 Tib. khrid-palii. 8 Tib. dge-slon-dag-kyan-nii-khrid-dani. 

9 Tib. dge-hdunlhag-ma. 

10 Tib. gzhi-med-par-pham-par-gyiir-bahi-chos-kyis-skur- pa-las. 

1 1 Tib. dris-kyan-run, 

12 Tib. ma-dris-kyan-run, 

13 Tib, yin-la, dge-sloh-yaf^-zhc-sdan-la-gnas-par. zhe-sdaivgis-smras- 

so-zhe-na. 

x4 Tib. gzhan-la-bsten-pa-ni-gzhan-kyi-cliaho. de-dan-rjes-su-mthun-pa- 
ni* gzhan-gy i-ch a-dah-mthun- paho. 
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5?imsiPi srr sr^rirg^s^iinJT^ m sTf^wnrH cR[f«i?K?w' 

?Rf^5r fvr^ [t^ sif^^]“ 

t'TT’^^^firf^, ?T5rrq$t7 : 1 

^o. ?i;5w^;^q5T^ ’TTTSR^ 

3!tt3»:jt^ ^»T5t^ qrr^?!^ ^rrf^HvC«n‘ 

?Wn?T^ srqsi ^5 I ^TT^i [^TR^]‘ 

f^RR: <^?jn-Rvwf|^; RSR^ft^^hjfr: ?nfg ^?irtr: 
^R5T‘ f^TT 3 rRR^RR: ^iR^cffTCOr 5Rg | ^CR 

fR^^fiT^=ERRT5re!5J5I 5Rg ^RT^R [R^ 

f^’ R =R f^fq ^R^RtR^R: 

?TR3^rTTOrTSR: [ RfR R^gR: ]' RfRfR:^R^R, f^^fR f^fR ^IRg- 
JpRRTR; ?IRg%:RRTR^5^3 [ RmfR:^^ 1^, rV ^R^RfR- 
5EiRT]"R^R: I 

tRR ^ fR^tfi^RJ ^g4lTR[R>T; 5RRRT%: RT ^ 

RT ^Rf5»T RT, ^ RTR: fR^ RR'J '’ R^g:— RT ^R [RTgRTfR: R fVT^ 
R:5RM RT RTR?R RT R^, RR^ RJW^^R^RT^]"* RTg’SRfcft 

fR^RRRT^'V L'R ^SRTF^ RR^fR ^ R^SJTRTR g 5RTlT:fR, 3«5h?R 
^ m^R^R^ RTIfTTRR: RITT^ fR^: R ^R^ RT SJt^TRIRfR 

R R ?fR I % fR^R^ fR^fR^R* ^#RR\rT— RT gR Ri=R RR* 

I Tib. (h'is-kyan-riin. 2 Tib. zlic-sdan-la-gnas-pas. 

3 Tib. zhc-sdan-gis ( 5^(U ). 

4 Tib. mi-phycd-la. 

5 Tib. rab-tii-bziiii-sle-lulug-na. 

6 Tib. gton-na. 7 Tib. gzhi-de. 

8 Tib. gzhi-dc-gcon-na. dc-lta-na-lcgs. gabtc-mi-gton-na-dgc-hduii-lhag- 

maho. ^ 

9 Tib. dgc-slon-mi-nithim-pai*-smra-ba-nid-kyi-rjesii-phyogs-pa-gcig- 
gam. gnis-saiii. man-po-dag-yod-cih gal-te-de-dag-dge-slon-rnams-la-hdi-skad- 
ces. 

I o Tib. tshe-dan-ldan-pa-dag-khycd-cag-dge-yan-ruh-sdig-kyah-run. dge- 
sloh-hdi-la-ci-yan-ma-srara-shig-dc-cihi-phyir.zhc-na. tshe-dan-ldan-pa-dag-dge- 
.sloh-hdi-ni-chos-smra-ba. 
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3?? ^^T?T g S?ITf cf^, ^TITTfrSI ^ OTsfsr WR?! 

f*r^: ^ ^fr?^ ^ ?TsiTg«iT7Ttsfq ?! mg'jnm^ 

R^RTTg^JT??!: ^igjT, f|[ 

JTTjft «^^T5rv:i^5i; ^?TJTT5f: ^ 

f^-g I w ang^JTJ^ w:^31 ?Tn^q^ ?4?l- 

spsiTiT I ir^* ^ f«?^41r f^^w: fk^vi ?wg«iV?R5?n: 

^g?[TifR?is?TT^^^ ^^5r: srf^tRnH RJig?ilT!T5?iT: 

RJTg^T%?T5?n; srf^;5^g:. ?fW r^t- 

I ]' 

RI^: 3Tf?IrIJT ?njf 5IT f^PW ^TT 

^ qpmiTT^?:Tt, ^•n ^r fi^rrf^ ^qrf^ en 

^ SRtT^qC gi I ^ mW5i: 3?7g’^f^: f^- 

trTTOJTT^TT:!:, fq fq 

wrq?^ fq, gRrrqPi^'sr ^ qrqRW^TT ?i?qf^ fq sjq?^ fq sr^^ |q, 
!iq37>sr sngcu??!: arpTr^rqTRr^ g»sin^ %w i qq 

^ fil^q^Tg q^:— ^?^qTfqq siTg’qT^q: m^q 

JTtiqr^R^ vrqqrfqqsi, qq wqr: a^Tqrqr; q^Pi qqRrqt^- 

^ q qqTRqRft^ I qq f^R^q: qq ^^^qq^qi:— JTT 3?Tg- 

qTRT^ q^q, q^qr fq^qi5Sf5[qTfqqt tqqrfqqt qtsqrfqqlr qq- 
qifqq^, q q^ qr q i? snqxqi: qq»qi fq^q; qqroqrqq^ fq^ q 

qqTRqf?ft% I qg^ qrprrt^j i gqqrfqsft 

q^fqrfe^ qqqrftqsr, sr^qfq: ^ ^l^rfqqiT: qiMWqiqRj:, gRTTO 
gqif^ f^. qrqqrrsr g^qi^jg Rqrqra STjq?^ 

fq ^5%fq sRTjqf^ fq i fq^q qrg^qrcnfgfgqrfqqt gqqrfMt ^- 
qrftqt qqqrftqsr— f^: 5 g:qq fqii^qg:qT qrqrq^i ^ fq^q: fq^f^r^ 
qrfeqsqr:— qq %g qf^5^%g: ?f^lRq55', qf ^qfcrft:^qg; 
fi^fq fq?^q ^qgq^sqr: qqgqn^qsqr^Tqr qf^:Rq^q, fl^fq 
^qqgqt^qr: Rqgqrrfeqsqr; qfqfq:’g%s ?r%q ^ 

q%fq:^g: ^iqrqftq: I f 

1 So-soT-thay-fa, p. 57 i !• 8-20 and p. 58* I. i'i8; c£. 1 ‘inots edition. 

2 Ibid,, p. 58, 1 . 19- p. 60, 1 . 12; cf. Finot’s edition. 
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4: ^nHffanpj^»T4; f5?^: STT^HTSWR- 

5^5fH ^df?T— in imn^^iTwr: m, 

ai^nfq 3iT3’:ini; n ?i«RTfn m, 

3?T5^ii?fT: im 5FRT?t^, sd^nft ^^sirnR’ gr ^ ir ^ fn i ^ f^- 

sn^'snii: ^?j?iq?T^q4: f^^nqt; 
qq^q?^: W^fn: ^ffqq^iT|s?.?TOT5T s^TcHTst ?q 

qirtfe, sn^qa: q^a^qi^q 3lT?irR q.dg, siT^’^fq’ 

^nfqq^ qqpg, siT^’sqiqfq ^iffqq^ qqg, qq* 

^iTSrr ff nqqq: qqrqq^ai^qt qflq^ q^ 

siyqjfqqqqrq^ 5(T??frwrrqf^^qmqqTf^ qT^qqq: sTTfiTR siqqiftq 
q^ftg I ^ fq^W«5fn^ qifeqsq:— qq %q; q3[?Eg srf^:^^ 
ITO. ^ f^dq fq^fq ^aq^qlqjsq: ^q^- 

^nrftrqsq^qqj qfqfq!^T4q, mfq ^ro^q^^q: ^m^^iiTf^qsq: 
q^i^:^q^q?[^g i[c^q' qt ^q^qfqfq-.^^q^, ^’qiq^q: i Y 
I qffqr qqr^’^q^^qt^ ?TqTq$tqT qq^: I qq qqqiqwq- 
srcq'R^ qrq^jq^qqiT, W fq^fqqqT?qqq' q^qrq^ qrqq qrnq 
srrqq qfa^r^qfq arq^i, qrrsj ^ qqrrqq: qqf^qq^i qq»Tqq: 
q^fqqqftqT^q fq^qr q^ftqgriq ^iqqjqcq q^eq qqfqi]^ 
q ^qr q iq^ fq^nqlqqfqq^: ^qigq^: fq^^iqq? 
qqqnf55[T^q^ fq^[^q^q] 'q ql^l^ fq^iqfiqeq: | q^qrf^ 
^^qqorr fq^q^ fq^Tqt?t^ ^ q fq^qrq^'^ qr 
mw^i. qq wim i 

qqT5 qi^^qq: qf^T^^rf^— qrf^^rrq q ftg^ gr: ? 
fs:?iq f^ifq qj%q^q qfi g^gi : ? 

q ftg ^ g T qqr^qn^ qqmrwft^^qKqrfq i 

(To be continued) 

Anukul Chandra Banerjee 

1 So^sor-thar^pa, p. 6o, 1 . 13- p. 61, 1 . 21; cf. Finot’s edition. 

2 Ibid,, p. 62, 1 . 1-8; cf, op, cit, 

3 Tib. dgc-hdun. 

4 Tib. de. * 



MISCELLANY 

Kau(iiya on Royal Authority 

In the Indian Historical Quarterly, vol. XXVIII, No. 4 (December 
1952), pp. 307-3 1 1. Prof. U. N. Ghoshal has sought to show that 
my view of the exaltation of royal authority by Kautilya is wrong. I 
have read the article more than once with all the care that a contribu- 
tion from so reputed a scholar should command and I see no reason 
to resile from the position I h.ive been holding. It is not my inten- 
tion to start a controversy, but just to say a few things that may 
explain my meaning better and possibly be of some assistance to 
Prof. Ghoshal in reconsidering the subject. 

I would not be understood as escaping responsibility for my view 
or sheltering myself under big names, but it is just fair to say that 
the line of thought I have followed was suggested to me by the 
excellent work done on Kautilya by Breloer in his Kautilya-Stndien 
and by the masterly expose of Hellenistic history by Rostovtzeff. The 
latter has indeed observed : ‘If one believes in the historical character 
and early date of the kernel of the Arthasastra of Kautilya and in 
the radical centralization of Indian government effected by Candra- 
gupta on Hellenistic lines, one may say that Candragupta did more 
to Hellenize India than Demetrius or Menander*. And this Hellenism 
of the Hellenistic age was by no means a pure Greek product, but 
held in solution a very large amount of Achaemcnid Iranism in its 
polity and economy. Others may or may not agree with me in this, 
but I have found that the vexed question of the date and authenticity 
of the Arthasastra finds its most convincing solution when the book 
is viewed against the Hellenistic milieu into which many of its novel 
and unique features fit very well. I need not repeat here what I 
have set forth elsewhere and the interested reader may find the idea 
elaborated in the Excursus on the Arthasastra in the Age of the 
Nandas and Meuryas. 

Kautilya, it is clear, was both a traditionalist and an innovator like 
all great minds of Ancient India, Sankara being perhaps the most 
leading example. Like the Englishmen who were only ‘declaring 
their Constitucidn every time, never professing to, alter, innovate or 
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change, our great writers sought always to uiiEolcl existing knowledge 
or intcrjU'ct tradition but never to lay down anything overtly on their 
own responsibility. Kautilya appears in this regard to be a little 
more explicit than the others, for he has said on the one hand, at the 

very opening of his work, that he bases it on the writings on 

Arthasastra of all his predecessors in the field {p/lruacaryas)^ 

but elsewhere at the end of II. 9, Sasnnadhikara he significantly 

declares tliat he took account not only of previous literature but of 
all practices before determining the place of Susana (royal edict) 
in the polity : 

saruaAcistriiriyanitkramya prayogannpalabhya caj 
Kautilyena narendrurthe sasanasya vidhth krtah / j 

O. Stein has sought to show that this chapter is based on models 
furnished by Roman imperial letters; but Roman imperial tradition 
harks back to earlier systems and perhaps ultimately to Achaemenid 
imperialism. However that may be, the Sasanadhikara like the whole 
of Book ll Adhyaksnpracura was an innovation of Kautilya based 
evidently on contemporary practice in foreign states. 

To convince the reader further that I am in no way begging the 
question, I would invite his attention to the . unique definition of 
Arthasastra which Kautilya gives at the beginning of the last Book, 
Tantraynkti — the scientific conventions he employs. He says : 

^^mannsyanam vHtir arthah\ manusyavafi hhtimirdtyarthah\ 
tasyah prthivyah lubhapalanopayah sastram arthasastram iti\ 
This sharply defined view of artha and its sdstra is not found elsewhere 
in Indian literature so far as I know, and is peculiar to Kautilya like 
the Adhyaksapraedra, 

Pref. Ghoshai objects to my summary of Kautilya’s verses at the 
end of III, I and he gives what he calls ‘the correct translation’, of 
the verses in question; in this translation I take it that ^Satya is 
established upon truth’ is a misprint for ^dharma is established upon 
truth’, for the text is Hatra satye sthito dharmah\ With this change 
I am quite willing to accept the translation offered by the Professor, 
subject to one reservation. To translate vivadartha as ‘every suit’ is 
an unwarranted simplification of the matter; the nuance of the original 
is really untranslatable and something like ‘what helps the suit’ or 
‘what helps the determination of a dispute’ is nearer the true meaning; 
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ni 


.uid this has four bases (^catuspadah) viz.» dharma, uyavahara, caritra 

and rajasdsana, each succeeding member in the group overriding the 
preceding ones. 

Then Prof. Ghoshal suggests that these verses deal with the law 
of procedure and not with substanrivc law, an argument he is able to 
use mainly on account of his having rendered vivaddrtha into ‘every 
suit*; but I am not aware that the modern distinction between subs- 
tantive law and adjective law, or even between civil and criminal law 
was known to our ancient jurists in those forms, and this suggestion 
will have to be viewed with caution. 

Prof. Ghoshal proceeds to Hnd the enumeration ot the sources of 
‘substantive law’ in the verse ; 

antisasaddhi dharmena vyavahdrena samsthayd j 
nydyena ca catarthena caturantdm mahlm jayetj j 

and affirms that in this enumeration ‘there is not the slightest reference 
to the king’s edict’. Owing to his presuppositions he fails to see 
that this verse only repeats what has been said already : dharma and 
vyavahdra are the same entities as in the earlier verse; samsthd is just 
another term for caritra which has been defined earlier as pt4msdm 
sangraha^ roughly social tradition; and the last member nydya (reason) 
stands for royal orders based on reason or common sense. Kautilya 
is here only emphasising what has been stated already. There is 
nothing in the context to show that Kautilya has changed his subject 
from the consideration of suits and procedural law to the sources of 
substantive law\ 

Prof. Ghoshal thinks that samsthd stands for dharmasdstra (canon 
law) and nydya for vydvahdrika sdstra (common law) and depends on 
the next verse for this view : That verse reads : 

samsthdyd dharmasdstrena sdstram vd vydvahdrikam / 
yasminnnthe virudhyeta dharmendrtbam viniscayetj f 
Here Prof. Ghoshal’s interpretation is as unconvincing as it is unique. 
No ocher scholar who has commented on this verse has thought of a 
vydvahdrika sdstrr (common law) as he does: not Ganapaii Sastri, 
nor J, J. Meyer. Ganapati Sastri understands sdstram to mean royal 
edict and vydvahdrika to mean ‘the evidence of witnesses • — -he glosses : 
sdstram vd vydvahdrikam sdstram rdjasdsanam vd vydvahdrikam 
sdksivacanam vd. • J. }. Meyer construes the verse differently reading 


IHri rr^r-*^ 
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the first word not as samsthayd but as samsthdyd as given by Shama 
Sastri or samsthd yd (two words) — this difference need not be pursued 
here as it not material to my argument in die present context. The 
main point for notice is that Meyer has no doubt whatever that nydya 
in the previous verse and dharmanydya in the succeeding one both 
mean royal edict : he wr tes "Nydya iind dharmanydya sind hier 
gleichbedcutend mit rdjdjnd und rdjasdsana" (p. 2^2 n. 2) 

In fact Kaiinlya devotes two verses beginning samsthayd dharma- 
sdstrena and sdstram vifratipadyeta to ‘conflict of laws’; in the first 
he says where Dharmasastra is in conflict with custom or contract, the 
material interest involved {artha) is to be determined in the light of 
dharma\ but in die next verse he practically reverses this rule and says 
roundly that sdstra becomes inapplicable when it conflicts with any 
[kenacit) dharmanydya i.e. a royal edict based on right reason. This 
shows in fact that Kautilya attaches an unsually high degree of im- 
portance and validity to the royal edict, and it is difficult to under- 
stand in the face of this Prof. Ghoshal’s complaint: ‘Of his further 
statement namely that each one in this list (i.e. dharma, vyavahdra^ 
caritra and rdjasdsana) overrules those mentioned before, Kautilya 
unfortunately gives us no explanation* (p. 309). It is because Kautilya 
has given a full explanation, and that explanation openly proclaims 
nydya (edict) to be superior to sdstra in certain contexts, that Yajna- 
valkya, who is often found versifying Kautilya’s dicta in terms (cf. 
Jolly’s Intr. pp. 12 ff.), makes it a point to enter an emphatic caveat 
against Kautilya’s position and says, II. 21 : 

smrtyor virodhe nydyastu balavdn vyavahdratah j 
arthasdstrdt tu balavad dharmasdstram itisthitih/ j 
Nyaya in this verse has of course nothing in common with the same 
word as used by Kautilya in the context we have been considering. 

Then Prof. Ghoshal points to ‘positive evidence to show that the 
king in Kautilya’s thought, as in the thought of the Smrtis is subject 
to the rule of positive law’ and cites the rule that the king must recover 
or make good stolen property and also the rule that the king should 
pay out to Brahmins thirty times the value of any fines collected 
wrongfully from his subjects. In these respects Kautilya is just repeat- 
ing traditional, and possibly idealized statements, but it has really 
no bearing on the constitutional position of the royal edict 
of law. 


as a source 
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Lastly, Prof. Ghoshal proceeds to quote Kiityayana and other 
writers to prove that according to them the king’s edict should respect 
established custom and would be void in so far as it conflicted with 
such custom^ This is a position which is plain as a pikestaff ami 
needs no demonstration. But my view is that it proves nothing with 
regard to Kautilya’s view of the matter. To import the ideas of 
Brhaspati, Katyayana and a host of other writers to interpret Kautilya 
is to deny yourself the opportunity of understanding the unique 
nature of the great contribution of Kautilya to the science of Polity. 
It IS to follow the traditional method of our old commentators, the 
method of samanvaya which always seeks to show that our thought 
on any subject was one and unchanging through the ages, that all 
Upatiisads speak with one voice and elaborate only one system of 
thought and so on. That method may be of use to those who pursue 
a ‘perennial philosophy’ as it has been called. But our concern is 
not with a perennial metaphysic; but with the temporal and the 
concrete; our concern must be to note and study diltcrences and 
account for them, not to slur them or explain them away. Samanvaya 
it imported into historical chinking would be its bane and must be 
resisted by a historian with all his strength. 


K. A. Nilakani'a Sasiri 
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It has already been noticed by Indian historians that Menander's 
invasion is referred to in Patahjali’s Mahabhdsya and in the Yuga 
Purana chapter of the Gdrgl Samhitd. About the latter : ‘As in all 
Piiranic literature, vve find here a record of past events in the conven- 
tional form of prophecy; and, however late the work may be in its 
present form, there is no reason to doubt that, like the Puranas 
generally, it embodies a more ancient tradition. From the passage 
in question we gather that the viciously valiant Greeks’ after reducing 
Saketa (in Oudh), the Pancala country (in the doab between the Jumna 
and Ganges), and Mathura, reached Puspapura (Pataliputra); but they 
did not remain in the midland country because of a dreadful war 
among themselves which broke out in their own country — an evident 
allusion to the internecine struggle between the houses of Euthydemus 
and Eucratides*. Cajnbridge History'of India, vol. I, p, 544). 

Prof E. J. Rapson writes further about the evidence from the 
Mahabhdsya : ^This account is to some extent supported and supple- 
mented by two examples given by the grammarian Patanjali (a con- 
temporary of the Sunga king, Pusyamitra) in illustration of the use of 
the imperfect tense to devote an event which has recently happened — 
‘The Yavana was besieging Saketa: the Yavana was besieging Madhya- 
mika’ (Nagari, near Chitor in Rajputana)’. Camb. History,^ I. 5^4)* 

Panini siitra III. 2. iii [Anadyatane Ian) has the following 
vdrttika by Katyayana : 

On this Patanjali comments: 

(Keilhorn’s Bhdsya, vol. II. p. 119) 
The purport is that the imperfect tense is used to denote a past event, 
if that relates to an important public happening Qoka-vijndta), pro- 
vided that the same should have had taken place in the life-time of 
the speaker so as to be within the possibility of his actually witnessing 
it {^rayoktar darsana-visaye). 

This important grammatical rule was accepted or paraphrased by 
almost all the subsequent grammarians, leading to a series of illustrations 
of historical interest, referring to important events contemporaneous 
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with their authors. The Canclra grammar incorporates it in tlic 
vrtti to sutra I. 2. 8i and gives the example: 

This refers to a defeat of the Hfinas by Jana, which certainly must 
have been an event that happened in the lile-time of Candra. Jarta 
was emended as (hipta by Dr. Belvalkar {Systems of Sanskrit 
Grammar^ p. 58), but a commentary called Siddhaprabhay being a 
recast of Haima system ( 3 n the lines of the Siddbanta-katimndly cites 
this example as However, more manuscript 

material should decide whether the reading was Jarta, Carta or Gupta. 

In the Jainendra grammar, there is no separate s/ltra like that in 
Hcma Candra ( ), but its mahavrtti commentary 

by Abhayanandi incorporated both the purport ul Katyayana’s above 
uarttika and two traditional illustrations. Abhayanandi writes on 
Jainendra sutra II. 2. 92 ( 

The examples, ‘Mahcndra besieged Mathura; the Yavana besieged 
Saketa’, do not refer to the time of Abhayanandi himself, but were taken 
by him from more ancient authors, obviously of tlie Panincan 
system, the latter one is the same as in Patahjali. The first illustra- 
tion is really important and adds to our knowledge. It appears to me 
that the reading is corrupt, the correct text must 

have been Menandra is the form ol the name 

that occurs in KharosthI script on the coins of Menander. It must 
have been the current form among the people in North India and 

1 he event here is not contemporaneous with the author, hence the use ot 
In Hcma Chandra’s own Laghuvriti on this shlrdy the example is 
. No intention of a particular ancient or past period is implied, 
but a general statement is made, \Srt-Siddhaprahh'a-Vy7ikaranam h't-Siddha- 
haimasabdanusasananHgatam, printed in 1934 at the Jainbandha Mudranalaya, 
IndoreJ 

2 Jainendra- Vyakarana with Abhayanandi’s Mahavrtti, (published by E. J. 
Lazrus, Banaras, 1918), p. 286. 

This Abhayanandi muni may have been the same as mentioned as one of 
his teachers by Nemi Candra Siddhanta-Cakravarti, himself a teacher of the 
famous minister Camundaraya (960-990 A.B ). See Winternitz, Indian Literature, 
vol. II, p. 585. 
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the Panjab. Patanjali’s reference is to a two-pronged advance of the 
Yavana armies, beyond the Beas eastwards and southwards to Madhya- 
mika in Rajputana. In the eastward Yavana invasion, Mathura must 
have been the first focal point, as recorded in the Gargt SaMhita also. 
This now finds support from an unexpected quarter. Both Mathura and 
Saketa constituted two important stages of the Yavana’s route to 
Pataliputra. The third stage must have been Varanasi, where in the 
course of the digging at Rajghat-KashT, a number of clay seals were 
found, depicting Greek deities, e.g. Pallas Athene, standing facing, 
holding shield in left hand and a spear in right as on the coins of 
Demetrius (Camb. History, I. 464, pi. Ill, 5); Nike, a winged figure 
standing to right holding a wreath in the outstretched left hand and 
with a palm over left shoulder; Apollo standing to right, holding 
bow in left hand resting on the ground and arrow m right hand raised 
up (ct. coins of Eucratides, Punjab Museum Catalogue of Indo-Oreek 
Coins, p. iq, pi. II); Heracles, a naked figure standing to left and 
resting his left elbow on a club, with right hand placed on the hip, 
a type occurring on the coins of Demetrius (Camb. History, I. 589, 
pi. 111 . 3); head of an Indo-Greek king (on several sealings), resembling 
the head of Demetrius on his coins. It is well-known that one of the 
passages in the Hathigumpha inscription of Kharavela has been read 
as matburam apayato yavanaraja Dimita. In the eighth year of his 
reign Khfiravela attacked Rajagrha and Gorathagiri. As an escape 
from this sledge-hammer impact, swift and sudden, the Yavana 
commander, whatever be his name, withdrew with his forces to 
Mathura, which seems to have been made the base of operations on 
this eastward expedition. The grammatical illustration 

IS thus a welcome addition to the evidence bearing on the 

point. 

To check up the emended reading Menandra for Mahendra 
enquiries were made for manuscripts in Ahmedabad through Pandit 
Sukhalal Ji and in Patan through muni Punyavijaya Ji, but none were 
found. Pfijyapada Devanandin was a Digambara author and manus- 
cripts of his work are expected to be met in the Bhandaras of South 
India, specially at Mudabidri to which place also it is proposed to 
direct enquiries. 


V. S. Agrawala 



Was Jalal-ud-Din the Patron of Rayamukuta ? 

[a rejoinder) 

We are glad to find that a Mahomctlan scholar like Mr. Dani 
has come forward {IHQ., XXVIII, pp, 215-24) to examine oiir views 
about the great Sanskrit author Rayamukuta, and also to find that 
even a later paper written by us in Bengali has not escaped his 
notice (ib., p. 221 fn.). We must state here that the young scholar 
has neither met our arguments nor given up his own views refuted by 
thcm\ We take this opportunity of restating our views briefly after 
1 2 years and answering his criticisms. 

The remarkable career of Rayamukuta is divided into three dis- 
tinct periods. He received his academic degree (Misra) from !iis 
teacher named Sridhara Misra, as stated by him in the beginning of 
his commentary on Raghu ( gfflyfRI verse 6 — the 

lacuna in L. 2181 is filled up from a Nepal Ms. of Magha-ftkd: 
H. P. 5 astrT’s Darbar Library Cat., I, pp. 254-5). We have suggested 
this teacher’s identity with one ‘Mahopadhyaya Sridhara Misra’ (fl. 
1400-50 A.D.), the father of a Smdrta scholar Srigarbha (Sahitya- 
Parisat-Patrika, 1354 B.E., pp. 3-8). A commentary on the Glta- 
govinda seems now to be the earliest work of Rayamukuta : a badly 
written copy, complete in 35 foil, was examined by us in the Asiatic 
Society, where it was sent for inspection some time ago. There is no 
mangala in the beginning nor any colophon at the end. At the end 
of the different chapters (except chap, i & 6) the colophon runs: — 

etc. (the word ‘Sri’ is omitted in chap. 5). The 
last two chapters form a different commentary altogether (named 
at the end of chap. 1 1) which is more diffuse. Brhaspati’s 
commentary is concise and references to authorities are rare. Besides 
the lexicons Rudra, Ratnamala, Dharani and Bhattamalla we came 

I We published our discovery in 1941 that the Amarakosatika of Raya- 
mukuu was completed in 1396 Saka (IHQ., XVII, pp. 467-68), Dr. R. C. 
Hazra, after full ten years, stated in 1951 that it was ‘written (or rather 
begun) in 1431-32 A.D.’ (Annals, BORL, XXXII, p. 43 fn. 3). He has not 
thus taken notice of an important discovery. But, what is most amazing, in 
the next foot-note below (referring to IHQ., XVII, pp, 442-71) he joins our 
separate paper (pp. 456-71) to his own (pp. 442-55) without disclosing our 
name. 
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across a rare quotation from a musical work named Sangltavidyadhara 
(fol. 5a : — 1 #11^ (:) 

II ). It should be carefully noted that only 

the academic title (Misra) of the author is mentioned in the several 
colophons and it can, therefore, be surmised that this unimportant 
commentary was composed before the author came in contact with 
Rajyadhara, who gave him the honorary titles Acarya and Kavicakra- 
varti. 

A very old palmleaf copy of Rayamukuta’s Mdgha-ttka (foil. 6- 
212 going up to a portion of Sarga 12) has been procured by 
the Asiatic Society. The colophon at the end of Sarga i of this Ms. 
states (fol. 29b) : — ffrf ^ 

JfR^r’TlTTJE??: a«I*T: JT’t: I There arc slight 
variations in the subsequctit colophons (e.g. 

I28h, 149b and q;f%^^c?^=tri’:4fi?%T-i7oa) and the date of 

the copy is given on fol. 179a: The name 

of the owner is recorded on i88b I The important 

name of Rajyadhara, the author’s patron, occurs only once. The 
commentary is replete with quotations from various authorities, 
notably a large number of lexicons (e.g. 

92b and *45^ names). We need only refer 

here to a few important names. Among previous commentators 
( 6b ) three names are cited by him — Vallabha (very often), 

Dandapani (39b, 47a, 58a, 70-ib &c.) and Gaiigadasa (43b, 58a, 
59b, 1 06b). There is a long quotation from Rangaracand by 

Purusottamadeva (31-2), quite an unknown work. Among works on 
erotics, beside Rasaprakd'sa (164a) and Srngdraprakdsa (183a) there 
arc scores of quotations from Rasapradlpa (138a onwards). We 
suspect that this latter work was composed by his own son, for in one 
place ( 1 66a) it is referred to .as where is 

evidently the obviously careless scribe’s slip for This explains 

the author’s predilection for the work, which is otherwise quite un- 
known. This new fact will have an important bearing on the present 
controversy. 

The Gttagovindaiikd mentions only the academic title of the 
author and also probably the Kumdrattkd. The four works Megha- 
ddtatikd^ Raghuttkd^ Mdghaftkd and the Smrtiratnahdra exhibit only 
the two honorary titles’ ‘Acarya and KavicakravartT in addition and 
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these are precisely the books which mention the name Rajyaclhara. 
There are now plenty of copies of the Amarakosatlka preserved 
in various libraries and in every full colophon of the book five 
more titles are mentioned exactly in the same order viz. 
Rajapandita, Panditasarvabhauma, Pandita-cudamani, Mahacarya 
and Rayamukuta. These five titles are never mentioned in the 
previous works'® and, what is much more important, the title 
Rajyadharacarya found in the previous works is entirely discarded 
in the Kosatlka. This normally means that the author came 
to the Royal court after his connection with Rajyadhara ceased most 
probably by the latter’s death. For, in verse 5 of the Kosafika the 
two earliest titles earned by the author are mentioned first of all but 
without the name of the patron Rajyadhara ( 

). He now enters into the second and the most glorious 
period of his life, which culminated in the ‘golden’ investiture with 
the title Rayamukuta, which like /^^y^-Rajyadhara and Visvasa-Zi^y^ 
undoubtedly denotes a ministerial office of the highest grade. During 
this period, which must have extended over two or three decades, his 
son also found his way from a youthful writer on erotics to the highest 
dignitary of the state ). No literary 

work of Rayamukuta has come down to us of this period. He seems 
to have devoted what little time he then got to a preparation of the 
greatest work of his life viz. the Kosaftkd, whicli was finished in the 
last period of retirement. The exact date of its completion is recorded 
in three splendid verses, discovered by us in a Ms. viz. 1396 Saka or 
1^7^ A.D. The verses have been fully cited by Mr. Dam op. cit. 
pp. 216-17) with the observation that they ‘occur after the actual 
colophon’ and imply ‘a desire for protection probably of the manus- 
cript rather than that of the actual work’ etc. There is absolutely 
no such probability; no copyist in his senses would pray, ‘May the 
Tlka (meaning according to Mr. Dani the copy and not the book) 
well-composed after full judgment shine forth till the end of the 
world !’ ( last line). All the 

2 Dr. Hazra wrongly stated (/HQ., XVII, p. 4 S 5 ) die author is called 
‘Pandita-cudamani* in the final colophon of the Ms. of his Smrti-ratnahdra, He 
has not corrected the error even now (ib., XXVI, p. 29*0 fn. 54). The Ms. is 
incomplete and contains no colophon. 

IHQ., JUNE, 1953 
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epithets in the verses without exception clearly point to the book 
Itself and not to any early copy, where even the copyist’s name is not 
recorded. The author wrote the book for ‘fame’ in verse 8 of 

the introduction) and it is but natural that after completion a full- 
hearted prayer is made by the ambitious author for perpetuation of 
the book. Manuscripts, on the other hand, are written mostly for 
one’s own use ( ), for another’s use ( ) and 

rarely for everybody’s use ( )• It is simply impossible to 

imagine that a copyist, without giving out his name, would commend 
his handiwork for perpetuation by scholars for all time to come, while 
his original is possibly fading away before his very eyes in less than 
45 years’ time. The verses under discussion ending with the phrase 
Wfff certainly form part of the final colophon, which 

IS variously written by different authors. There are many instances 
where the date of composition is given in verses after the pre-colophon. 
Three cases, just occurring to us, are cited here. Yogasarngraha, a 
medical work ends: — ?fcr...^ 5 r»i?n«r?cT: ^fJTTFr: il 

fefsfl xm ii 

Thi s is a record of the date of composition (not of the copy in modern 
writing) in 1673 V.S. which exactly and correctly corresponds to 
April 6, 1617 A.D. being a Sunday and Sukla-EkadasI falling in the 
month of Vaisakha. ( 70 ., 1 , p. 945). (2) Bhavadeva Nyayalahkara’s 

Tirthasara ends: l 

(Dej. Cat. R.A.S.B., Vol. Ill, Smm, p. 193 — read Bhumi for 
Rama). Here also the date of composition is recorded as 1651 Saka, 
for the corresponding date 4830 in the Kali era is mentioned in the 
body of the book (fol. 114a). (3) A lexicon pre- 

served in the Dacca University (Ms. No, 1451) was examined by us 
in 1940. It ends (fol. 57a): — •?!% H»TTFr: 11 

^1% jn% i 

II 

It goes without saying that a copy of 57 foil, does not take 10 years 
to finish. It may be argued, why this newly discovered date of 
composition of the Kosattkd of Rayamukuta is not found in any 
other copy. The answer is, students who read the Amarakosa with 
commentaries never care for such dates recorded at the end and these 
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are as a rule dropped by copyists. We give one more instance. 
Gopala Nyayapancanana was the author of many Smrti works (ending 
with ‘nirnaya’) which at one time were very popular in Bengal and 
their copies are found in large numbers in Mss. libraries. The exact 
date of composition of only one of them Asaucanirnaya was discovered 
in one single copy (L. 3 1 88 : ^r% i.e. 1535 Saka, a 

copy of i6i/}. 5 .) and no second copy has yet come forward to confirm 
it. Such rare discoveries are’ always hailed by genuine scholars in 
the field of Sanskrit Mss. In the present case the new date i 396 S. 
(1474 A.D.) for Rayamukuta removes many difHculties and fits in 
exactly in the literary history of the period as we shall presently find. 

For argument’s sake let us bear with Mr. Dani and .admit for a 
moment that an extremely abnormal copyist did record in that strange 
manner the date of the copy itself and not of the book. Rayamukuta 
in that case composed the Kosatlka in 143 1-2 A.D. in the life time 
of Jalal-ud-Din. One of his earliest works Kumaraftka was also 
composed during the latter’s reign, say, in 1415 A.D. at the earliest, 
for the epithet refers, according to .Mr. Dani, 

to the same monarch. We have to assume that in course of the 
intervening 15 years the following events occurred : (i) Jalal-ud-Din 
got the name ‘Riya-Rajyadhara’ and gave two titles (Acarya and 
Kavicakravarti) to our author; four works were written by the latter 
under Rajyadhara. (ii) The author was simultaneously appointed to 
.1 high military commandership when those woiks were written, 
(iii) After this military cum literary career our author got four literary 
titles and finally the highest title Rayamukuta. (iv) During the 
same period his sons also became poets, scholars, authors and finally 
chief ministers of the same blessed monarch. It is simply inconceiv- 
able that this crowd of events of two whole generations could occur 
just within 15 years and, what is strange enough, Mr. Dani seems 
inclined to curtail the period still further, when he supposes that the 
Smrti work was composed ‘before 1430 A.D.’ and the Kosatlka ‘near 
about 1431 A.D.’ (op. cit. p. 216). 

Mr. Dani finds it ‘very easy’ (p. 224) to interpret the mutilated 
verses 3-6 of the Smrti work, though he has fully cited our views on 
the point (pp. 222-23) without, however, meeting our arguments. 
For Mr, Dani and his silent protagonist Dr. Hazra we are making 
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here a desperate attempt to rewrite the crucial verse 4 after filling up 
the lacuna according to their interpretation. 

Anyone with an elementary knowledge of Sanskrit will see that the 
verse constituting an ‘adjective clause’ to the main sentence ^ 

is absolutely incorrect in grammar — the' relative pronoun ‘yah’ repla- 
cing the previously mentioned noun Jagadattasuta = Raya-Rajyadhara 
can never construe with a new noun in apposition that follows 
abruptly in the same clause viz. Jallaladina. Moreover, all the verses 
(3-6) extol the patron of the author except this verse 4, which extols 
a hitherto unknown commander supposed to be identical with the 
author and what is much more wonderful, the same commander 
metamorphoses himself in the very next sentence into a happy reci- 
pient of two modest professorial titles ! We have only to rub our 
eyes ! Wc have carefully examined the Smrtiratnahdra again. The 
scribe writes a very clear and beautiful hand. In the first seven lines 
where the verses occur there arc only tw^o slips — one letter after the 
word iR^Tirrf^ and two letters after the word arc omitted. All 

the other letters and strokes in the folio cannot be mistaken. The 
name Jagadatta is clearly written in both the places. Its correction 
to ‘Gajadanta’, suggested by Dr. Hazra, is quite ‘fantastic’. A proper 
name cannot be replaced by a synonym. It would be a height of 
folly if wc refer to our present author by the name Vacaspati, which 
is synonymous with Brhaspati. In the lacuna of verse 4 the lower 
portion of the last two letters of the second foot is just traceable and 
after that the full sign at the end. The scribe docs not distinguish 
between ‘na’ and ‘n’ Accordingly wc now^ fill up the lacuna 

of the verse in a better w'ay as follows : — 

This is the only way, as we stated i 2 years ago, that the verse can 
be correctly taken and it makes the identity of ti e monarch with Raya- 
Rajyadhara quite impossible. The latter title is on the face of it too 
petty for a paramount monarch, an argument which Mr. Dani has 
not met. Wc need hardly refer to the other arguments of Mr. Dani, 
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which fall through automatically with no ground to stand upon. A 
few notes are added below to clear some of his misconceptions. 

(i) ^rdapani who came after Madhavacarya and cited Vacaspati 11 in 
the Rdsaydtrdviveka was born about 1375-80 A. D. and his literary 
activity began about 1405-10 A. D. and continued till about 1435- 
60 A. D.‘* His Sraddhaviveka was written after Tithiviveka etc. 
Rayamukuta cited 33 times from the book i. e. it had already become 
a standard work of great authority. This cannot happen before 1430 
A. D., the earliest date for the Smrti work of Rayamukuta. 
Mr. Dani still relics on a date of Dhlrasimha for the chronology of the 
period (p. 215-16). In a recent work (Dr. J. Mishra’s Hist, of 
Maithila Lit,, App. U> p. 465-6) the reign of Bhairavasimha is given 
as 1475-89 A. D. 

(ii) For interpretation of the word in certain commenta- 

ries we refer Mr. Dani to our note in IHQ,, (XVII, pp. 468-9) 
and in the Introd. to our edition of Paribhdsdvrtti etc. (pp. 34-36). 
Nayanixnanda never stated that he borrowed the date (1353 
5 aka) from Rayamukuta. We are unable to unravel the jugglery 
of Mr. Dani (p. 218) that Sarvananda gives a ‘different’ date (4260 
K. E. ) from the date (4260 K. E. ) cited from Sriniviisa ! We are 
thankful to him for citing a long-forgotten passage of our friend and 
j)upil the late lamented Mr. S. C. Bancrji (pp. 218-19). The word 

alone without the word indicates that ‘a few days or a few 

months’ have elapsed since the completion of that Kali year already 
when Srinivasa wrote. When Sarvananda mentioned the same date 
with the word that can have no other meaning than what we 

have stated. 

(iii) There is nothing in the phrase to 

prove that the author was patronised ‘only’ (p. 220) by the Gauda 
king. The word means ‘increased’. Scholars arc patronised 

by all lovers of learning from the highest king to the rich common 
people, whoever among them arranges for learned assemblies. 

(iv) The phrase is quite conventional and 

may very well refer to a commander as to a paramount king. 

3. For Vacaspati vide our paper in Ganganatha Jha R. I, Jour, IV, pp. 
295*312 and Vange Navyanyayacarca, pp. 27-29. For date of Sulapani, ib, p. 97 ' 
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(v) Our author received rich presents from a monarch on the (,cca- 
sion of his earning the great title Rayamukuta. It is quite wrong to 
suggest, as Mr. Dani has done (p. 223), that very much richer 
presents to a military commander on a former occasion must have 
been made by the same monarch to the same person viz. our author ! 

(vi) When in the same sentence our author adds the honorific 
word ‘Sri’ to Raya-Rajyadhara, but denies that term to the paramount 
monarch Jallaladina, it is quite natural to interpret that the latter 
was dead when the book was written. 

Our own scheme of Rayamukuta’s life is suggested here. He 
was born about ;qoo A. D. and began his literary activity about 
1^25 A. D. All the available literary works of him with the single 
exception of Kosatika were written within the period 1/^25-55 A. D. 
mostly under the patronage of Raya-Rajyadhara, a rich nobleman 
belonging to a family of mixed caste called JJSTfirft’a** Towards the 
end of this period his son (Visviisa Raya) grew up as a poet, scholar 
and author — one book of this son the Rasafradi^a is cited in the 
Mdghatika, evidently as a sort of advertisement. Roughly from 1455 
to 1474 father and the son embraced political 

careers in the royal court of successive kings and finally the Amarafika 
was finished in 1474 greatest patrons of 

learning was on the throne of Gauda viz. Barbak Shah (* 459 * 7 ^ 
A. D.). It is quite possible that at the very beginning of his career 
our author might have enjoyed the patronage of Jalal-ud-Din through 
his immediate patron Rajyadhara. 


Dinesh Ch. Bhattacharyya 
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In an interesting article published in this Quarterly (Vol. XXVII. 
pp. 183 f.) Dr. R. C. Majumdar has called into question the attribu- 
tion of several dates to the Harsa era of A. D. 606-7. Whatever one 
may say about his objections in respect of dares from Bihar and 
Orissa, those about dates from Rajputana, Panjab and Central India 
appear to be well founded and are supported by some fresh evidence 
which I propose to set forth in this article. 

One of the important means for checking the ascription of any 
date to a particular era is the verification of its data. This is unfor- 
tunately lacking in the case of the dates ascribed to the Harsa era; 
for very few of them admit of verification for want of such details as 
a week-d.ay, a naksatra or a sankranti. The only dates that can be 
verified are the following ; — 

(i) The Hund inscription^:' — This contains two dates which have 
been read by D. R. Sahni as follows: (i) Sa/nvat 168 Aivaynjavati 
8 Sanauh, i.c., Saturday, the 8th tithi of the dark fortnight of 
Asvina in the year 168; and (ii) Sarhvat 169 Asadhasuti 12 Vrhau, 
i.e., Thursday, the 12th tithi of the bright fortnight of Asiidha in the 
year i6g. 

These dates contain sufficient details for verification, but they have 
not been calculated by the editor. They appear quite regular accor- 
ding to the epoch of A. D. 606-7; for the first corresponds, for 
purnimanta Asvina, to Saturday, the 3rd September A. D. 7741 ^^d 
the second, to Thursday, the 15th June A. D. 775*. Sahni’s read- 
ing of the dates, however, appears to be incorrect.® As Dr. N. P. 
Chakravarti has already pointed out in a note, the correct readings 
of the years in the two dates appear to be 158 and 159 respectively. 
The tithi of the second date also appears to have been read wrongly. 
It is clearly 13, not 12. Now, with these readings, the first date, 
for pUrnimdnta AWina, falls on Friday, the 24th August A. D. 764 

1 Ef. Ind., vcl. XXII, pp. 97 f. 

2 For the verification of dates I have used S. K. Pillais Indian Ephemeris. 

3 The Second figure in both the dates is exactly like that in the year and 
the tithi in the Balera plate of Mularaja (£p. Ind., vol. X, pi. facing p. 78) and 
the latter is undoubtedly 5- 
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and, for amdnta Asvina, on Sunday, the 23rd September A. D. 76^^. 
In either case it would be irregular, as the week-day is not Saturday 
as mentioned in the record. The second date regularly corresponds to 
Thursday, the 6th June A. D. 765. 

(2) The Panjaur inscription : — This contains the date, Safnvat 
563“, Jetha mdi 9, vara Sukrah. This regularly corresponds, for the 
current year 563, to Friday, the 17th May A. D. 1168, as shown 
by Dr. Kielhorn. 

The foregoing examination of the two dates which contain details 
necessary for verification shows that the epoch of the Harsa era is 
applicable in two out of three cases. There are, however, no clear 
indic.ations of the extension of Harsa’s rule to Rajputana. On the 
other hand, there is evidence of the use of another era called the 
Bhatika Saihvat which originated about the same time as tlie Harsa 
era. In this connection Dr. Majumdar has drawn attention to the 
following two records, found in Jaisalmer, which mention this Saihvat 
along .with the Vikrama year (in one case also with the Saka year) : — 

(1) Jaisalmer Vaisnava temple inscription®: — Vikrama Saihvat 
1494 — Bhatika Saihvat 813, Magha sudi 6, Sukravara, Asvini nak- 
satra. This regularly corresponds to Friday, the 31st January A. D. 
1438, when tlie tithi Magha sudi 6 ended 15 h. 50 ni. and the 
naksatra Asvini, 7 h. 30 m. after mean sunrise. 

This shows that the epoch of the Bhatika Saihvat is A. D. 624-25. 

(2) Jaisalmer Saiva temple inscription® : — Vikrama Saihvat 1673 
Saka Saihvat 1538 — Bhatika Saihvat 993, with the Uttarayana occur- 
ring in Margasirsa. This date also is perfectly regular; for in A. D. 
1616, corresponding to V. S. 1673, the Uttarayana occurred on the 
amavasya of the amdnta Margasirsa, the corresponding Christian date 
being the 28th December A. D. 1616. 

This gives the epoch of the Bhatika Saihvat as A. D. 623-24. 
There is thus a difference of one year between the two epochs. The 

4 The facsimile in Cunningham’s ASlR.y vol. XIV shows the year to be 
562. 

5 Bhandarkar’s List^ No. 775. I adopt S. R. Bhandarkar’s reading of the 
year as 813. D. R. Bhandarkar gives the year as 812 which is difficult to 
reconcile with the epoch indicated by the other date of the Bhatika Saihvat. 

6 Bhandarkar’s List, No. 962. 
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discrepancy can be reconciled by supposing that the latter date is 
recorded in a current year and the former in an expired year^ 

The name of the Bhatika Sariivat occurs in very late records of 
the fifteenth and seventeenth century A.D. It may, therefore, be asked, 
‘Have we any evidence that the era was current in earlier periods?’ To 
answer such a question, let us see if this epoch of the era is applicable 
in the case of the two dates of the aforementioned Hund inscription. 

Both the dates of the Hund inscription (with the corrected rcad- 
ings given above) appear quite regular if referred to the Bhatika 
Saihvat of A.D. 623-24; for the first date, (^pdrnimanta) Asvina vadi 8 
in the current year 158, fell on Saturday, the 15th September A. D. 
781 and the second, Asadha sudi 13 in the current year 159, fell 
on Thursday, the 27th June A. D. 782, the tithi commencing 45 
minutes after mean sunrise on chat day. 

It will thus be noticed that whereas according to the Harsa era of 
A. D, 606-7, one of the two dates in the Hund inscription appears 
irregular, both appear quite regular according to the epoch A. D. 
623-24 of the Bhatika Saiiivat. The latter is, therefore, more likely 
to be the era used in that inscription*. 

We have, however, no information about the circumstances which 
led CO the foundation of this era. Dr. Majumdar suggests that the 
Bhatika era may have been identical with the Hijra era of A. D. 
622, which, from a statement of Alberimi,’ appears to have been 
current in the neighbouring province of Sindh. This is extremely 
unlikely. The Hijra era may have been current in the Muslim 
province of Sindh, but it is not likely to have been in vogue in the 
Rajputana and the Panjab which were not under Muslim domination 
in the eighth century A. D. We must, therefore, seek elsewhere the 
origin of the Bhatika Sariivat. 

In this connection I invite the attention of scholars to a copper- 
plate grant found at Dhulev-Rsabhadcva in Mewad, Rajapucana. 
This record has long been known. It was briefly noticed in the 
Annual Report cf the Rajputana Museum for ^932-33, p. 2. It has 

7 For similar cases see the epochs of other eras for current and expired 
years. 

8 The date of the Panjaur inscription may, however, be in the Harsa era. 
It does not appear regular according to the epoch of the Bhatika era fixed above. 
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not, however, received the attention it deserves as some details of its 
date were not mentioned in the notice. My attention was drawn to this 
record by Pandit A. K. Vyas, Superintendent of Archaeology, Udai- 
pur. The grant is incised on a single copper-plate. The plate was 
issued by Maharaja Bhetti of Kiskindha and records his gift of some 
land in the agrahara village of Obbaraka to the Brahmana Bhattinaga 
of the Candratreya gotra and the Vajasaneya sakha for the religious 
merit of his father Maharaja Bappadatti. The D»taka was Yajnadeva 
and the scribe, Sambabhata. The grant is signed by Maharaja Bhetti 
and also by one Bhattivada. After this another DHtaka named 
Karkabhata who was an officer of Samanta Bhartrvadda at Tramba- 
tali is mentioned. Finally, the consent of Samanta Bhartripadra is 
recorded. 

The grant is written in nail-headed characters of about the 8th 
century A.D. and is throughout in Sanskrit. The date is given in 
the following words : — 

I i.e., in the Asvayuja-samvatsara, in the seventy-third year 
since the acquisition of the kingdom. 

The seventy-third year is evidently of some era; for a reign of 
such length is improbable, though not altogether impossible. The 
wording also shows that the era dated from the foundation of the 
kingdom by some ancestor of Bhetti. We have no information 
about his name. If he bore a name similar to the grantor of this 
plate, the era may have been current under the name of Bhettika, 
Bhattika or Bhatika. This is, of course, a conjecture, the corroboration 
of which will have to be left for future discoveries. One thing is 
certain, viz,, that the era could not have been identical with the Hijra 
era, nor with the Harsa or any other era founded by a king of another 
dynasty. 

The mention of the Asvayuja samvatsara in connection with the 
year 73 is also noteworthy as it gives us some datum for calculation. 
This is evidently a year of the twelve-year cycle of Jupiter. In the 
Annual Re fort of the Rajputana Museum where this grant was first 
noticed, its year 73 was referred to the Harsa era. The year of 
Jupiter’s twelve-year cycle in A.D. 679, corresponding to the 73rd 
year of the Harsa era, was Jyestha, not Asvayuja as required.® So the 

9 See Sewell and Dikshit, Indian Calendar. 
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date is not of the Harsa era. If it was recorded in the Bh.atika era 
as suggested above, the Asvayuja saiiivatsara must have been current 
in the neighbourhood of 623 + 73=A.D. 696. And it is note- 
worthy that the year Maha-Asvayuja was actually current in A.D. 
695 according to the mean-sign system. There is still a difference of 
one year- to be accounted for; but it may be due to some confusion 
regarding current and expired years such as is noticed in the dates 
of the Kalacuri-Cedi era’®. 

It seems probable, therefore, that the Dhulev copper-plate grant 
is dated in the Bhatika era. Other early inscriptions found in Raj- 
putana and the adjoining country such as the Kot inscription dated 
in the year 40, Tasa-i-inscription (Alwar State) dated in the year 182 
and Udaipur Museum inscription dated in the year 207, which are 
usually referred to the Harsa era,^^ may also be of the Bhatika era. 
The Hund inscription also is in the same era, as shown above. As 
an era generally spreads with the extension of political power, it may 
not be wrong to infer that there was a great kingdom nourishing in 
Rajputana and the adjoining territory in the seventh and eighth 
centuries A.D. which was founded by an ancestor of Maharaja Bhetti 
in circa A.D. 623. 

V. V. MiRAsm 


10 See my article on the Kalacuri-Cedi era in AliORI.t vol. XXVII, pp. 
I ft. 

11 Bhandarkar’s List Nos. 1391. *4®5 JUid Annual Report of the Raj- 
putana Museum for ^919 20, p, 2. See also Ojha, History of Rajputana 
(Hindi), vol. I, p. i 6 i. 
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Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, 

vol. XXXIII, 1!).'>L> 

Daniel h. h, Ingalls, — The Study of Sankaracarya. Sankara’s 
contribution to the Vedantic sphere ol thoughts Is discussed in the 
paper from the historical standpoint. ■ Sankara follows tradition, 
but he ‘fits the tradition to his purpose,’ giving us ‘new insights 
of his own’. Both Sankara and his opponent Bhaskara built upon 
an old framework furnished bj- their predecessor, the Vrttikara, 
but Sankara broke away from his original on crucial points. It is 
surmised that he was first brought up in the ideas of the 
Bhcdabhcda doctrine, but later, under the influence of the 
phcnomenalistic tenets represented by the Gaudapadakarikas. 
Sankara’s originality lies in his contribution towards a philosophical 
and dialectical development of the concept of the qualitiless 
Brahman and in his synthetic presentation of the various theories 
current in the contemporary systems of thought. The new 
elements introduced in Sankara’s philosophy arc directed not so 
much against Buddhism as against the schools adhering to the 
ritualistic Mimamsa and the realistic Vedanta. 

P. L. Vaidya. — On the Use of Prakrit Dialects in Sanskrit Dramas. 
The principal Prakrit dialect used in Sanskrit dramas is Saurasenl. 
Some works on dramaturgy give directions for the use of particular 
dialects by particular characters in a drama. The relevant passages 
found in Bharata’s Natyasdstra and some other works bearing on 
the subject have been discussed here to determine how far the 
directions have been followed in the Prakrit-laden Mrcchakatika. 

R. D. Kabmarkar. — The Pdriplava (Revolving Cycle of Legends) 
at the Asvamedha. The procedure of the Asvamedha sacrifice 
suggests that in early times it had the character of a national 
festival in which people from all parts of the country and groups 
from all strata of the society gathered to take part. The 
Pariplava recitation held in a scries of ten discourses was an 
interesting rite in the Asvamedha. The proceedings were repeated 
again and again for a full year till the return of the horse 
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roaming freely. The Hotr priest mentioned names of different 
Vedas or branches of learning, recited passages from them and 
referred to different tribes and their chiefs. The rite seems to 
have had a social and cultural appeal to the society as a whole. 

S. B. JoSHi. — Etymology of Place-names PaUi-Hatti. Some observa- 
tions on the history of Maharastra and Karnataka. 

C. D. Chatterjee. — Studies in the Inscriptions of Asoka : Queen’s 
Edict (Allahabad-Kosani Pillar) reconsidered. 

K. M. Shembavnekar. — The Population of Ancient India (500 B.C. 
to 100 A.D.). References to provinces and towns, classes and 
communities and kingdoms and confederacies found in the early 
grammatical treatises, the works on Smrti, and the Arthasastra of 
Kautilya give an idea of the degree of expansion of population of 
ancient India. The grand total of the caste people at the time 
is estimated at about 100 to ;2o millions, while the number of 
the dwellers of the jungles is conjectured to have been between 
15 to 20 millions. 

Ronaed M. Smith. — Birth of Thought — This instalment of the 
discourse deals with the evidence of the Taittiriya and the Aitareya 
U panisads in respect of the development of abstract ideas with 
special reference to the emergence of morality, the. connec- 
tion of the doctrine of Karma with transmigration, and the rise 
of pessimism. 

S. K. Dikshit. — The Problem of the Kusanas and the Origin of the 
Vikrama Samvat. In this discussion, which is to be continued, 
an attempt has been made to settle the chronology of the Ku.sana 
emperors. Kujala (c. 55 B.C.), son of Kadphises is said to have 
started the Kusana Era known later as Malava-gana Samvat, 
Vikrama Samvat etc. 

P. K. Code: — Studies in the History of Indian Plants — History of 
Fenugreek aud Alfalfa {Lucerne) in India and other Countries 
{between c. B, C. 700 and A.D. 1800). 

V. B. Misra. — The Gurjara-Pratlhdras of Gurjaratra. The Gurjara- 
Pratlhara dynasty ruling over a part of the present Rajasthan for 
about 300 years was founded by Haricandra in about 550 A.C. 
It is inferred that the early rulers of thq dynasty were sovereigns, 
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while the later ones had to acknowledge overlordship of Vatsarfija 
atid his successors. 

B. R. Sharma. — Symbolism of Fire~altar in the Vedas. The idea 
about the universe finds expression in the construction of the 
sacrificial fire-altar. 

R. V. Bapat. — A Pali Manuscript in an Indian Script. The Piili 
manuscripts are found generally in Sinhalese, Burmese, Siamese or 
Cambodian characters. The Durbar Library in Nepal possesses 
fragments of a Vinaya text in Pali written in Indian characters of 
the Sth-^th centuries of the Christian era. 

H. Gohtz. — Rana Kumbha's Statue at Achalgarh, Mt. Abu. 

D. C. Sircar — Drffe o/ the Vaidyahrdayananda by Yogi Prahardja. 
The composition of the Vaidyahrdayananda, a work on medicine, 
is assigned to the latter half of the seventeenth century. 

— . — Genealogy of the Visnukundins. 

D, S. Triveda. — Land of the Vedas. The Sukla Yajurvede, Athar- 
vaveda, and the bulk of the Rgveda are considered to have been 
composed in Bihar. 

Journal of the Bihar Research Society, 

vol. XXXVIII, pts. 3-4 

Ratna Chandra Agrawala. — A Study of Weigths and Measures as 
depicted in the Kharosthi Documents from Chinese Turkestan. 

Kaui Kinkar Datta. — Genesis of the Diwani Grant of ^765- Shah 
Alam II, the weak Mughal Emperor of Delhi granted the 
Diwani of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa to the Hast India Company 
through sheer helplessness. 

Bankey Bihari Mishra. — The Judicial Administration of the East 
India Company in Bengal, X765-/7S2. Reforms introduced in 
civil justice and the administration of criminal justice and police 
arc the subjects discussed. 

R. C. X^IaIumdar. — Original Home of Imperial Guptas. It is conten- 
ded that the French version of I-tsing’s account of the travels of 
Hwuilun does not support the location of the ‘China Temple’ built 
by Sri Gupta to the west of Nalanda, and the assumption “that 
the original estate of the Guptas had its centre at Ayodhya or even 
at Mathura” has no basis. The writer of the Note is inclined to 
place the ‘China Temple’ in North Bengal. 
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B. P. SiNHA. — Original Home of the Imperial Guptas. This is a 
Rejoinder in reply to the Note summarised above. The correctness 
of the French version of I-tsing’s Memoir is doubted. 

Ram Sharan Shs^rms.—V idatha The Earliest Folk-Assembly of 
the Indo-Aryans. Vidatha occurring frequently in the Rgveda 
w’as an ancient collective institution “attended both by males and 
females and performing. all kinds of functions, economic, military, 
religious and social.” 

ViSHWANATH Prasad Varma. — Studies in Hindu Political Thought 
and its Metaphysical Foundations. 

Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, 

. vol. 27 (Supplement) 

D. D. Kosambi. — Chronological Order of Punchmarked Coins — III: 
The Paila Hoard. 

G. C. Jhala. — Carudatta and Aircchakatika. The two dramas Cdru- 
datta and Mrcchakatika attributed respectively to Bhasa and Sudraka 
have a close correspondence between them suggesting that the 
former is an abridged version of the latter. The expression 
amudahka nadaam (=a-mrd-anka-ndtaka) employed in the last 
Act of the Carudatta hints further at its relationship with the mrt 
sakatikd (little clay cart) of Sudraka’s drama. 

B. G. Gokhale.— Origin of the Imperial Guptas. Arguments are 
put forward to show that the Guptas belonged originally to a non- 
Brahmanical clan ‘which was racially and socially similar to the 
clan of the Licchavis. 

S. N. GaJendragadkar. — Decorative Style and Alarnkdras in the 
Aitareya Brahmana. 

Journal of the Ganganatha Jha Research Institute, 

vol. IX, pt. 1 

B. C. Law. — Vidisd in Ancient India. References to the city of 
Vidisa in Sanskrit and Pali literature, and the association of the 
place with some coins and inscriptions point to its religious and 
political significance in ancient times. Vidisa is situated in 
Bhopal. 

Jnanendra Lal MaJumdar. — Philosophy of Gaudapada (Aldtasanti- 
prakarana). This is the concluding instalment of the paper 
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interpreting the Alatasanti section of the Gaudapada-karika in 
accordance with the concepts of Buddhist philosophy. 

Dasaraiha Sharma. — The Kautalyan Ruler. The king is depicted 
in the Arthasastra as the chief executive and the controlling 
authority in every sphere of his kingdom, with a high conception 
of his duties and ready responsiveness to the needs of his subjects. 

Kailasii Chandra OIha. — Original Home and family of the 
Mauryas. The writer is inclined to believe that Candragupta 
Maurya was an inhabitant of North Western India ‘probably born 
in the Kuril family’. 

Sadasiva L. Katri:. — Sujanadharmaratna. The Sujanadharmaratna 

is a Smrti. digest composed in the 17th century under the patronage 
of the Bundela king Sujan Singh by Krsnabhatta alias Bhaiabhatta 
belonging to the celebrated Bhatta family of Banaras. Manuscripts 
of three sections of the work — Samaya-dldhiti, Ahnika-didhiti and 
Sraddha-dtdhiti are known to be available. 

K. M. Munshi. — Sanskrit through the Ages. This is a discourse 
upon the stages of development of the Sanskrit language as a 
unifying force in India. 

R. C. Hazra. — The Ganesa-purana. The Upapurana glorifying 
Ganesa has been analysed here. It is said to have been produced 
in the region of Banaras at a comparatively late period. 

Bhakti Suuha Mukhopadhyaya. — Mrcchakatika as a Prakarana. 
Almost all the features characteristic of a Prakarana type of 
drama arc present in the Mrcchakatika. 

Umhsh Mishra. — Influence of Teachings of the Buddha and the 
Causes of the Decline of Buddhism. Buddha’s great personality 
and lofty ideals helped rapid progress of Buddhism. The 
unrestricted admission of the unworthy persons to the Order and 
the absence of recorded teachings of the Master led to the decline 
of the religion. The Buddhists developed an impression that they 
belonged to a separate order, and incurred thereby a deadly 
antipathy of the old society. The leading followers of the 
Buddha became jealous of each other and began to interpret the 
non-recorded words of the Teacher in various ways. 

Journal of Oriental Research, Madras, vol. XX, pts. 1-iV 
T. R. Venkatarama Sastri.— Attitude to Sati. Vedic texts 
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do not suggest the prevalence of the custom of sahamarana or 
anumarana of a widow. 

V. D. Shakma. — Building Laws in the Arthasastra, The rules in 
the Kautiliya on house-building are progressive in nature, almost 
corresponding to the municipal building laws of the present times. 
The modern house-planning however aims at bringing comfort 
and convenience to the community, whereas the Kautilyan rules 
try primarily to remove causes of friction among the neighbours. 

T. V. Mahalingam.— Bdna Chieftain of the Thirteenth Century. 
Rajarajam.agadainada}van, a contemporary of the Cola Emperor 
Kulottuhga 111 , was a Biina king ruling over parts of South Arcot, 
Salem and North Arcot. He distinguished himself by helping 
the Colas against the Pandyas. 

Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain A Ireland, 

19511 , Parts I ifc 2 

Ki;nni-th Ingham. — The English Evangelicals and the Pilgrim Tax 
in India, 1^00-1862. This is an account of the agitation started 
by the Christian Missionaries against Governments’ attitude of 
toleration towards Hinduism. The Evangelicals opposed the collec- 
tion of the Pilgrim Tax which helped maintaining connection with 
the administration of Hindu temples. 

L. A. Sciiwarzschild. — Notes on the Future System in Middle Indo- 
Aryan. 
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Eastern Expansion of the Kiisana Empire 

Inspired with the suggestion of Dr. A, .S. Altekar, who had 
published a hoard of Kusana coins from Buxar in Bchar and had 
suggested that Magadha was conquered by the Kusanas eaily in their 
dynastic history in the time of Wima Kadphlses and they lost their 
hold over it towards the end of the reign of Huviska’, Sri Adris 
Banerji has collected numismatic, cpigraphic and sculptural data, 
under the above caption® to show that U.P., Bchar and possibly 
the Gangetic delta in Bengal, as well as Orissa were included for a 
lime within the empire of Kaniska. While the paper is interesting, a 
careful, balanced, unbiassed and fair study of the available materials would 
show that there is hardly anything to weave out any such possibilities. 

Sri Banerji has referred to the following inscriptions, pointing 
out that they specifically mention the name of Kaniska in Eastern 
India : 

1. Inscription on a Buddha image at Siirnath. 

2. Inscription on a Buddha image found at Sahet-Mahet, 
(ancient SravastT). 

3. Inscription on an image found at Gaya by Cunningham. 

To this list of Sri Banerji, I would add one more inscription 
found on a Buddha image at Kosam, ancient KausambF, which, he 
did not include in the list. But at the same time, the image which 
is said by Sri Banerji to have been found by Cunningham at Gaya 
has nothing by the way of reference tp Kaniska or any other Kusana 
king, and has no value in the present context. As a matter of fact Sri 


t JNSI., vol. XII* p. 122. 

3 Epi Indn vol. XXI, p. 211. 


2 /WQ., vol. XVII, pp. 294-303. 
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Bancrji, himself, is not sure if the ima^c has any such thing. 
Though he has (.juotccl Cunninghanrs Mahiibodht as the authority of his 
assertion, but he did not consult the book. He seems to have relied 
on Dr. B. C. Sen, whose name he has mentioned m the footnote"'. I 
have consulted the Aiahaboclhl, but I failed to find any reference to any 
such image which has got any inscription mentioning the name of 
Kaniska or any other Kusana king. There is one Buddha image with the 
inscription dated in the 64th year of a king named Trikamala. This 
image IS no doubt assigned to the Ku.yana period by Cunningham, 
but artistically it is doubtful if it could be assigned to that period. 
In all probability it belongs to the later part of the third century A.D. 
But even if It be taken as belonging to Knsana pcnotl, it shows that 
there was some independent kingdom in Bebar during the Kusana 
period, and it was not under the domination of the Kusanas. 

Having excluded this inscription from the list, we have nothing 
coming from Behar, which .specifically mentions the name of Kaniska 
or any other Kusana king, ^>iiggc5ting Kusana hold over the territory. 
The other three inscriptions are confined to eastern U.P. and they do 
not suggest anything Kusana beyond Banaras, if the finchspots be 
taken as a conclusive evidence on this point. We shall discuss these 
inscriptions a little later. 

Sri Bancrji has given next, a list of inscriptions that are found 
in Behar and have Kusana characters. Script called Kusana, on any 
inscription found at any place in Behar or anywhere else, docs not 
suggest any political domination. It is just a name to indicate the 
developed form of the letters that are found in the period when 
Ku.sanas were the main ruler in a part of the country. Moreover, the 
inscriptions listed by Sri Bancrji arc engraved on images which arc 
made of red sand-stone of Karri (Agra) and the style as well as the 
technique of these images betray their production from Mathura studio. 
There is no doubt that these images were imported from Mathura to 
the localities where they have been found. Therefore, it is no wonder 
if they have Kusana script on them. An imported article is in no 
way a sure indication of political domination of the place, where it is 
found^ under the ruler of the place of the origin of that article. 

But Sri Bancrji has pointed out that the Rajmahal slate was used 


4 Op. cit., p. 29 f. n. 4. 
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in sculptures in Hastern India in various periods; but not in the 
Kusana period. In this period only the red sand-stone of Karri is 
found, which disappears with the disintcj>ratton of the Kusana empire’. 
‘In Gupta period’, he says, ‘the studio# of Mathura were still working, 
hut the red sand-stone of Matlnira remains within the limits of the 
Doah between the Gaiiga and the Yamuna; and never again to reappear 
on the soil of eastern India in the wake of other empires that followed 
that of the Kusanas’. Sri Bancrji wants to impress upon us that 
inspite of the local stone, if images of stones of a particular place is 
imported in a particular period, it is a sure indication of the political 
domination. To him, the presence of Mathura stone, inspire of 
Rajmahal stone in llchar, indicates the Kusiina occupation of that 
province. 

It is a matter of common knowledge that the Indian art during the 
Kusana period developed in the Gfiiulhara and Mathura only. No local 
art is known flourishing at Banaras and Magadha. Had there been 
so, we would naturally have had some specimens of that art in the 
local Chuuar and Rajmahal stones. But when in the Gupta period, 
Banaras developed its own school of art, we find sculptures of Chunar 
sand-stone in eastern U. P. and Behar in abundance. People, 
naturally, did not feel necessity anymore to import stone images from 
distant places like Mathura. Even in this period, wc do not have 
Rajmahal stones used in sculptures of Magadha, since art was not till 
then developed in that area. Had there been any such thing, as Sri 
Bancrji postulates with the presence of Mathura stones at Behar, wc 
would surely have had Chunar stone images in abundance at Mathura 
and other places, with the advent of the Gupta domination in that 
area. But such is not the case. So, one can naturally infer that in the 
Kusana period, when the eastern India lacked an art of its own, out of 
love for the religion or by way of curiosity of introducing new things 
in their own land, people imported images from the known centre of 
their manufacture at Mathura. But when they developed their own art, 
they ceased to import. It is well apparent by the very fact that we 
have a few images of Mathura in Behar and eastern U. P. As such, 
it is just an imagination to suggest any political reason behind 
their presence in Behar. There is hardly anything by the way of 
art and inscriptions to show the extant of Kusana empire in Behar. 

Now, coming to the Kusana occupation in the eastern U.P. wc 
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have, no doubt, as pointed out above, three inscribed Buddha images, 
that are found at Kausambi, Sarnath and SravastI and bear the name 
of Kaniska. These inscriptions seem to suggest Kaniska’s rule, 
extending upto Banaras, and not only Sri Bancrji, but many scholars 
sliare this view. But the tragedy had been with the scholars 
that they have always ignored Kausambi and SravastI inscriptions and 
have laid stress only on the Sarnath inscription. If the three images 
and their inscriptions are studied together, we shall see that they are 
not the least connected with the empire of Kaniska. 

All the three images are made of Karri red sand-stone and are the 
products most likely of a single artist of Mathura school. They are 
strikingly similiar in style and workmanship. Their inscriptions are 
also similar in nature, language and script. One of them (Kausambi 
image) is dated in the 2nd year of Kaniska, the other (Sarnath image) 
is dated in the third year of his reign; on the third, (Srfivastl image) 
unfortunately the date is damaged, but it is also in the year of the 
reign of Kaniska. The doner of the SravastI image was friar Bala 
the follower of friar Pusyavuddhi and that of Kausambi, friar Bala’s 
disciple nun Buddhamitra. The S.arnath image is a joint donation of 
the two i.c. fri.ar Bala and nun Buddhamitra. These two Buddhists 
are again mentioned on the inscribed Bodhisattva image from Mathura, 
preserved in Lucknow Museum, dated in the yeat 33 in the reign of 
Huviska. This image was the gift of nun Dhanavatl, the sister’s 
daughter of Trepitaka Buddhamitra, the disciple of the Trepitaka 
Bala.® It is clear from this, that the three inscriptions belonged to 
these two persons, w'ho were beyond doubt on pilgrimage and were 
not the inhabitants of cither of the three places Kausambi, Sarnath 
and SravastI and most likely they had come from Mathura and had 
brought with them the images to install on the occasion of their 
pilgrimage at the sacred sites of Buddhism. As such they too do not 
have any thing which may be interpreted as an evidence of Kaniska’s 
hold over these places. 

But the two names Kh.arapallana and Vanaspara, which ate 
mentioned in the Sarnath image inscription with the titles Maha- 
ksatrapa and Ksatrapa respectively, have made the scholars imagina' 
tive and they think that they were viceroy and governor at Banaras 


5 Ef. hul., vol. VIII p. i8if. 
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at that time under Kaniska. Bur this inference is never warranted 
from the lines of the inscriptions, which are as follows : — 

Jimr trfr g«r3:gf?imff ^■^gifg%r5 ^ gfr 

«fT =g gfi =g =g3r? gg- 

gc^g f^gig^ig i 

( 2 ) fg^g g1R?gt4l afggifggl gfi^g^g g^rr 

gg^g^g 1 

In these two inscriptions the name of the two Ksatrapas arc 
mentioned clearly as the associates in the donation of the statue of 
the Bodhisattva and the umbrella, in the same way as is mcntioncil 
the name of the nun Buddliamitra. Tlicrc is notIiiin» to indicate 
that Kharapallana and Vanaspara were stationed at Banaras in any 
administrative capacity. Ac the best it c,tn only be inferred that 
they were also pilgrims like the friar Bala and nun Buddliamitra and 
in all probability they accompanied them in their journey and shared 
in the said donation. 

But much colour has been given to the imagination by Jayaswal, 
who suggested that a Ksatriya tribe was known as Banaphara in 
Bundclkhand and they were the descendants of this Vanaspara and 
a dialect is still known there as Banapharl. Sri Banerji has quoted 
Sir George Grierson to suggest that they had their home originally at 
Buxar. But it is incorrect to say that Banaphara Rajputs arc the 
original inhabitants of Behar. They have migrated to this area within 
the recent centuries from the west. Wc also do not have any 
tradition among the Banaphar Rajputs to sugggest that they are the 
descendants of Vanaspara. The Pauranic tradition places Vanaspara 
at Padmavatl, if he is the same as Vinvasphani, Vimbsphiiti, or 
Visvaphani, as suggested by Jayaswal. 

Sri Banerji considers the reference of the K.aniska era in these 
inscriptions, as the crucial point in the matter. To him the use of the 
reckoning started by Kaniska, in an area, where he had no political 
interest, seems to be most amazing. So, to emphasise that 
Kaniska era would not have been used in these inscriptions, had the 
territory not been under him, he has cited instances showing that 
kings did not use their own era or reign period, when they erected 
monuments outside their own kingdom. Kings might or might not 
have used their era or reign period outside their kingdoms; it has no 
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bearing on the present question. It seems Sri Banerji has ignored 
the fact tli.it none of the present inscriptions are the ofitcial records of 
the Kiisana kings. He has cited no injunction against people at large, 
banning the use of the dates of their own choice on their records. 

However, if these territories were under the Kusanas, it is most 
amazing to get only these three inscription.s dated in the beginning of 
the Kaniska era; and tliat too, used by a single group of men, when 
we get hundreds of inscriptions from Mathura and other parts of the 
Ku.sana kingdom, dated in the reign of Kani.ska, Huvi.ska and other 
kings and in Kusana era. It is not that we do not have inscriptions 
in the Ku.sana script in this area. The inscriptions of this period are 
well known from Kausambi, Bandhogarh, Ahicchatra etc., but none 
of them refer to Kusana kings. Thus it is very doubtful if ever this 
area was under the Ku.sanas. 

But before any judgment is pronounced in this matter, it is 
ncccessary that the local history of Kau.sambT, Panciila and Ayodhya 
be examined critically, which is unfortunately so far ignored®. 

The numismatic material that have come to light from Kausambi 
in recent days shows that Vavaghosa and Asvagho.sa were ruling 
there towards the end of the third century B. C. They were most 
probably followed by Parvata and Sudeva. These kings were followed 
by the kings of Mitra dynasty towards the end of second century B.C. 
Beginning from the king Mitra, this dynasty included at least 1 5 kings 
Radhamitra, Agnimitra, Jye.sthamitra, Brhaspatimitra, Suramitra, 
Varunamitra, Pothamitra, -Sarpamitra, Prajapatiniitra, Satyamitra, 
Rajamitra, Rajnimitra, Devamitra, Isvaramitra, and Sivamitra^. These 
were supplanted by the kings of Magha dynasty. Bhadramagha, Siva- 
magha, Bhimavarman, Satamagha, Vijayamagha, Puram.igha, Yugama- 
gha, Navika, Pushvasri, Dhanadeva, are the 10 kings of this period 
known from their coins. The last ruler of Kausambi was Rudra, who 
was subdued by Samudragupta and is mentioned as Rudradeva jn the 

6 The author h.is reconstructed the history of these states on the basis of 
all avaikible numismatic, cpigraphic and literary materials, which is incorporated 
in this forthcoming book entitled After the Mauryas. Only the names of the 
kings arc enumerated here just to give an idea cf tlte correct situation. 

7 For the details of the coins, cf JNSI., vols. IV, V, VIII & XIV; 
BMC,, Al., intro, p. xciv; pp. 148-158; ASR., vol, X. The name of ^ivamitra 
is mentioned in an inscription {ASL, AR , 1913-14, p. 262-63.) 
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Allahabad pillar inscription. The coins of all these kings arc purely 
local and have no influence of the Kusana or any other coinage, to 
suggest that they were feudatories to them. Thus from the end of 
the second century B. C. to the middle of the fourth century A.D. 
Kausambl was ruled continujusly by local rulers, independent of any 
imperial pressure. Still we get there the Buddha image with inscrip- 
tion dated in the reign of Kaniska, which suggests nothing but the 
donor belonged to the territory of Kaniska and not that the territory 
was under Kaniska. 

Now turning towards Pancala, we find a long scries of uniform 
coinage with no less than twenty two kings, viz. Rudragupta, 
Jayagupta, Damagupta, Vangapala, Visvap.lla, Yajnapala, Vasusena, 
.Suryamitra, Dhruvamitra, Visnumitra, Indramitra, Agnimitra, 
Varunamitra, Prajapatimitra, Bhanumitra, Bhumimitra, Jayamitra, 
Phalguniniitra, Anumitra, Ayumirra and Brhaspatimitra". The 
beginning of this kingdom is believed to be the end of the third cen- 
tury B.C. These twenty-two kings must have ruled for no less than 
five centuries i.e. upto third century A.D. or to the rise of the Guptas. 
Here too the coinage is purely local and has no foreign influence. 
There is nothing to suggest that they were the feudatories of the 
Kusanas. Thus it is clear that Pancala was also an independent king- 
dom during the reign of the Kusanas. 

The third kingdom of Ayodhya, which lies in between these 
two kingdoms had all along a very unsettled state. Some time it 
formed part of Pancala and at the other of KausambI, But at 
occasions it also asserted its own independence. Though it lacks 
the smoothness that we find in the history of KausambI and Pancala, 
still there is nothing to suggest that it ever acknowlcged the 
suzerainty of the Kusanas. Ayodhya, as an independent kingdom, 
most probably came into existence after Pusyamitra ^uhga in the 
latter half of the second century B. C. And since then we have 
here the kings Muladeva, Vayudeva, Visakhadeva, Phalgunideva, 
Dhanadeva, Sivadatta, Naradatta, Jyesthadatta, Satyamitra, Deva- 
mitra, Aryamitia, Sanghamitra, Vijayamitra, Kumudasena and 


8 Cf. BMC.,Al., intro, p. cxvi; pp. 192-204; /iVJ/., vols. II, IV & V; 
IMC., vol. I; JASB^ vol. XLIX, p, ai. 
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Ajavarmnn.® The list docs not seem complete. There may be a few 
more kings, with the interregnums of the KausambI and Pahcala rules. 
Hut even this list of 15 names shows that they would have ruled up to 
the cud of second century A. D., and they may even go up to third 
century A. D. if a proper history is constructed. The coins of these 
kings too arc free from foreign influence and do not suggest any 
Kusana domination. 

Thus the reconstructed history of KausambI, Pahcala and 
Ayodhya shows that tlicy were independent jcingdoms, when the 
Kusanas were ruling at Mathura. The Kusanas could have proceeded 
to Hanaras and Magdha, only if any one of these was subdued, for 
whicli wc have still no evidence. What we have at present suggests 
that Kusana empire was extended at the most upto Kanyakubja in the 
east. 

Hut Sn Hancrji and Dr. Altckar put before us a long list of the 
finds of Kusana coins widely scattered in Bengal, Orissa, Hchar and 
eastern U. P. They vehemently advocate that these coins are conclu- 
sive evidence of Kusiina expansion in the east. No doubt, in view of 
the numismatic axiom — copper coins do not travel generally long 
outside the territory of their circulation — prima facie, there is every 
justification for the conclusions in the favour of the extension of the 
Kusana empire to M.igadha and even beyond. But at the same 
time wc cannot undervalue the history of KausambI, Pahcala and 
Ayodhya, reconstructed on the basis of numismatic and other evidences. 

So this material needs a critical examination, before we reach at 
any conclusion. 

Sri Bancrji has given the following list of the finds in Bengal; — 

(i) A copper coin of Kaniska, found in i88a at Tamluk in 
Midnapur district. 

(ii) A base metal coin of Vasudeva found in 1890 in 
Murshidabad district. 

(iii) A gold coin of Vasudeva, found in 1909 in Bogra district. 

(iv) Three Kusana coins from North Bengal. Two of them 
came from Mahasth.ln and one of them belonged to 
Vasudeva, and the other is not assigned to any particular 
king. The third coin hailed from Malda and belonged 

9 Cf. BMC , AI , ; intro, p. Ixxxvii, pp. 129-139; }NSl., vol. VIII. 
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to Vasudeva. (Sri Banerji has mentioned these coins as 
silver pieces. But no silver coin from this area is ever 
known of this dynasty). 

Of the four entries of the list, three refer to non-copper coinage 
belonging to Vasudeva. Gold and silver coins may travel far and 
off from their place of origin by way of trade. So one can well 
suggest that they came to Bengal by that way. Moreover, there is 
hardly any one, who thinks that Vasudeva had ever ruled as far as 
Bengal. He is not considered to have such an extensive area under 
him. So, on the basis of a single copper coin found at Tamluk, an 
ancient port of international importance, it seems idle to suggest that 
Bengal was under the Kusanas, for any amount of period. 

Next, following is the list of finds from Orissa given by Sri 
Banerji : — 

(1) Copper coins of Kaniska and Huviska were found at 
Bhanjika in Mayurabhanj district. (This hoard was found 
in 1923 and included the coins of Puri-Kus.lna type, in 
which some of them were inscribed.^®) 

(ii) 1 1 2 copper coins of Great Kusanas were found at Mayura- 
bhanj by late R. D. Banerji. (This hoard was also found 
probably in 1923 or 1924, but the find-spot is not 
recorded. This hoard also included 170 Puri-Kusana 
coins^*.) 

(iii) Kushana coins were found in the excavations of Viratgarh 
in Mayurabhanj district. (Sri P. Acharya informs that a 
few Kusana coins were found with a large number of 
Puri-Kusana coins^®.) 

(iv) Copper coins of Kaniska and Huviska were found at 
Sisupalagarh. (Only one coin each of the two kings were 
found in the excavations, with four coins of Puri- 
Kusanas. These have been found in the later level which 
may be dated according to the excavation report to 300- 
350 A.D.‘®) 

The information given above within brackets is added by me. 

10 ASL, AR., 1924-25, p. 130. 

11 Ibid, p. 132. ** INSl., vol. II, p. 124. 

13 Ancient India, No. 5 i P* 97 * 

IHQ., SEPTEMBER, 1953 
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They show that none o£ the Kusana coins known from Orissa, were 
found independent of the Purl-Kusana coins. The Bhanjika hoard had 
some inscribed coins, with the legends in the characters of the fourth 
century A.D.^‘ It is therefore clear that the coins were not deposited 
earlier than that period. The excavation report of Sisupalagarh informs 
that the Kaniska coin was found worn on the late unstratihed layer 
and the coin of Huviska, which was in a fair condition was found in 
the upper level of the period II B i.e. dating towards the end of the 
second century A.D.^’ 

It is clear from these coins that they were current in Orissa in the 
period, when the Kusana empire has ceased to exist in the North 
India. So there arises no question of their domination over this area. 

Now we come to Bchar. Sri Bancrji records three finds from this 
province. 

(i) A gold coin of Huviska was found in Belwadaga thana 
and a copper coin of Kaniska in the Karra thana of the 
Ranchi district. 

(ii) Excavations at Pataliputra yielded two copper coins of 
Kaniska and more of Wima-Kadphises and Huviska. (Dr. 
Altekar has recently published the list of the coins which 
were found in the Pataliputra excavations and Bulandibagh 
in 19 1 2-1 3. He gives the number of the coins as Wima- 
Kadphises 3, Kaniska 12, and Huviska 30.'“) 

(iii) Kusana coins have been found at Vaisall in large number. 
To this list should be added the Buxar hoard, which Dr. 
Altekar has recently published and on which he has built 
up his theory of the Kusana occupation of Magadha. 

(iv) Buxar hoard included copper coins; of them 23 are of 
Wima-Kadphises, 15901 Kaniska and 172 of Huviska, 
38 undecipherable and 10 Ayodhya coins of bull and cock 
series i.e. the coins of Mitra kings.^' 

Lastly, I would add one more find. 

14 BMC., Al„ intro, p, exxii. But R. D. Bancrji thought that the ins- 
ciibeJ Puri-Kusan.'i coins were issued possibly in the sixth century A.D. 
{JDORS., vol. V, pp. 83-84). 

15 Op. cir. p. 98. 

16 }NSl., vol. XIII, pp. 144-471 


17 Ibid., vol. XII, p. 12 1. 
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(v) Sri Gaacsh Chaube of Bangari, discricc Champaran, sent 
me last year a few copper Kusana coins, collected from bis 
area. Tbcy included a coin of Wima-Kadpbiscs and tbc 
rest were of Huviska. 

Of these finds, tbc coins found in tbe excavations at Pataliputra 
and Vaisall would have been valuable evidence bad tbeir stratification 
been properly recorded. Dr. Altekar bas pointed out that square and 
round cast coins were found in Large number in tbc Kumrabara excava- 
tions. He concludes that this tends to show that tbe copper currency 
of tbe Kusana succeeded in completely ousting tbe indigenous 
copper currency of cast coins. This, be says, took place in about 75 
A.D.'® But in absence of tbe stratification, there is nothing positive to 
suggest such an bypotbesis. I have just pointed out above that tbe 
Sisupalagarb excavations give the date of currency of tbc Kusana 
coins at about 200 A.D. There too, cast coins were found and they 
suggest that they were in currency from 50 A.D. to 350 A.D. 
Three of the coins, out of total nine, were found in tbe upper layer 
of Period II A attributable to c. A.D. 50-100, tbc same number were 
found in the early level of period II B, datable to 100-125 and tbe 
remaining three were obtained from later deposits which nwy be 
assigned to 200-350 A.D.*® The coin of Huviska, here was found 
in tbe upper level of period II B, datable to about 200 A.D. The cast 
coins were current in second and third century A.D. is also borne out 
from a hoard of coins from KausambI, which includes square cast coins 
with tbe coins of Magbas.®® Same might have been tbc case in Magadba 
also; and the Kusana coins might have followed tbc cast coins. How- 
ever, in absence of any definite knowledge about the level of their finds, 
we cannot attach any importance to tbe finds of tbe excavations of 
Pataliputra and Vaisall, for determining the period of their currency’®®*. 

The Buxar hoard should be assessed on its own merit of being 
an intact one. But before doing so, I would like to enlist the 
hoards that are known from the eastern U.P. : 

1 . 105 Kusana copper coins were found at Sahet-Mahet in 

the ctU of a monastery in the excavations of 1908-9. 

18 Ibid., pp. 122-23* *9 P- 97 " 

20 The hoard will be published shortly by me in JNSI. 

20a. We should await the results of Kumrahara excavations of 1950-53 
conducted by the Patna University. Tliey may throw some light on this point. 
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It Included 2 coins of Kaniska, 2 of Huviska, 96 of 
Vasudeva and the remaining were badly cfFaccd.®‘ 

2. 100 copper Kusana coins were found in the village 

Bindwal in Azamgarh district in 1949-50 and the kings 
represented there were Kaniska and Huviska.®^ 

3. A hoard of Kusana coins was found on the bank of a nala 
in the village Nai in the district of Azamgarh about 1 5 
years back, but it is nowhere recorded. A few coins 
were brought to me from a resident of that village, which 
suggested that the hoard included the coins of Kaniska and 
Huviska and cock and bull type coins of Ayodhya. 

4. A big hoard of several hundred coins were found at 

Sidhari, on the outskirt of Azamgarh town about 12 

years back while a trench was being made for the 

foundation of a house. This hoard is also unrecorded, 
but a portion of it now forms part of the collection of 
Sri Ramashanker Rawat of Azamgarh. Most of the 

coins are of Kaniska and Huviska. It also included a few 
Ayodhya coins of cock and bull type. 

Of the five hoards listed above, (three from Azamgarh district, 
and one each from Sahet-Mahet and Buxar) at least three have a com- 
mon feature chat the Kusana coins are found mixed with the Ayodhya 
coins of bull and cock type. These Ayodhya coins are comparatively 
few in number in all these hoards. According to that axiom of 
numismatics, they show that either they were issued earlier than 
Kusana coins or after them. Dr. Altekar is of opinion that the 
Mitra kings of Ayodhya, who issued these coins were most probably 
slightly later than the time of Kaniska and Vasudeva. He places 
them in the second century A.D., and suggests that they probably 
ruled as the feudatories of the Kusanas and W'ere allowed to issue 
coins.*® 

India knows three big ejnpires, during the historical period of 
2500 years, viz. Nanda-Maurya, Gupta and Mughal. The coinage 
of Nanda-Maurya (i.e. Punch-marked coins) is still an enigmatic to the 
numismatists; but we know much about the other two empires. We 

21 /45/ , /4.R., 1908-09, p.35. 22 //V5/., vol, XII, p. i6a. 

23 IbidtVol, XII, p. 123. 
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know not a single example where the emperors of these empires, had 
allowed their feudatories to issue their own coinage. Tlic later 
Mughals, during the period of the decadance of the empire, had 
tolerated the minting of the coins by their feudatories, but the feuda- 
tories never dared to issue coins in their own name. Dr. Altekar 
himself has admitted that no Gupta feudatory was ever permitted to 
mint any coins.®* 1 wonder then how Dr. Altekar thinks that the 
Kusanas would have permitted a feudatory family ruling at Ayodhya 
to issue its own coinage. But even if we presume that they did 
permit the minting to their Ayodhya feudatories, how is that we 
do not find any Kusana influence over these coins? Moreover, if 
the Ayodhya feudatories issued their own coins, it is natural to 
expect that their coins would have been more in currency than that 
of the Kusanas, being local currency. In our own times, we had 
many Indian states, under the British rule, who were issuing their 
own coins, within their own territory. They can well be placed to 
the analogy of the situation in Ayodhya under the Kusanas. Here in 
Hyderabad or Gwalior, the two principal states of our times issuing 
their own coins, we had always found their own coins current along 
with the British currency; the former being more frequent than 
those of the British overlords. Therefore, if not more, at least in 
a sufficient number the Ayodhya coins ought to have been found in 
these hoards as they were found in the heart of the Ayodhya king- 
dom. In absence of any such evidence, the suggestion of Kusana 
domination of Ayodhya during the reigns of Mitra kings is an 
improbability. 

However, it may be assumed that Mitra kings were formerly 
feudatories of the Kusanas during the height of that empire. In 
that period they did not issue their own coins. But on its fall 
when they become independent they issued their own coins. This 
may well account for the constitution of the hoards. But we have 
nothing to show that Mitra coins dated to the period after the 
Kusanas. They cannot in any case be placed later than second 
century A. D. We have nothing to reconcile with the fact that 
Mitra coinage supplanted the Kusana coinage at Buxar immediately 
after Huviska and at Sahet-Mahet, their own principal town. 


24 Vakafaka-Cupta p. 4*’ 
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Vasudcva continued to rule, the situation which appears from the 
hoards found at respective places. To meet this awkward situation, 
one may possibly suggest that Mitras rose at Behar on the ruins of 
the Kusanas after Huviska and later they occupied Ayodhya after 
Vasudcva. But for this suggestion too, we have no evidence. The 
study of the coinage of Ayodhya and Kausanibl, with the view of 
reconstruction of the local history, shows that the Mitras of Ayodhya 
were the off-shoots of the Kausambl .dynasty, which remained 
confined to Ayodhya and flourished within first two centuries of 
the Christian era. 

So, there is nothing for the present to suggest the contemporaneity 
of the Mitra kings of Ayodhya with the Kusana kings or their poster- 
iority to them. The numismatic evidences place them earlier than the 
Kusanas, i. c. the Mitra coins were followed by the Kusana coins in 
the later part of second century A.D. in this area. We arrive at this 
very conclusion from the evidence of Sisupalagarh excavations also. 

The rise of Kaniska is generally believed in 78 A.D, and his 
dynasty ruled in this country for about 1 00 years, after which his great 
empire passed away. Accordingly, by the end of second century 
A.D. the Kusanas did not exist in northern India. The available 
material discussed above suggests that no coins of the Kusanas were 
current within first-second century A. D. in eastern Lf. P., Behar 
and Orissa, which ultimately means that the Kusanas had no hold over 
these territories. The coins came into currency in this part of the 
country after their fall. 

But it may be pointed out here that copper coins generally do 
not travel long outside the territory of their circulation. As such 
the coins seem to suggest that Kusanas might exist in these areas, 
in the later part of the second and third century A. D., if not in 
the first and second century A. D. Though inscriptional and 
sculptural evidences are lacking, as shown above, for the existence 
of the Kusanas in these areas, the Chinese and Tibetan traditions 
suggest the Kusana occupation of eastern U. P. and Magadha. They 
record Kaniska’s war with Saket and Pataliputra. If it was so, the 
generally accepted date of 78 A. D. for the rise of Kaniska, will 
have to be reviewed in the light of these evidences. There has been 
suggestions for Kaniska’s reign in second century A. D. It has been 
pointed out by some scholars that the downfall of the Kusana 
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empire was mainly due to the invasion of the Sassanians. The 
Sassanian king Shapur I (241-272 A. D.) is said to have subjugated 
the Kusanas. According to the latest theory on the subject, his 
invasion, which coincides more or less with the end of the reign of 
Vasudeva, is placed some time between 241 and 250 A. D.; conse- 
quently, the accession of Kaniska, hundred years before this, is 
placed about 142 A. D.®'’ Ghirshman has suggested the accession 
of Kaniska in 144 A. . D. on the basis of the material, 

found in his excavations at Begram.*® Marshall also accepts the 
date of the Kusanas in the second century A. D. as revealed by 
his excavations at Taxila. In the light of these, the numismatic 
conclusions adduced above are very valuable; and the problem of 
the date of Kaniska, should be examined afresh. 

But if the numismatic evidences are not conclusive on the point; 
and the old view of the date of 78 A. D. is adhered to, we must 
account for the presence of Kusana coins in a territory which was 
not theirs during their regime and the circumstances of their 
currency in a period in which the Kusanas ceased to exist. This 
would be an unusual phenomenon; but it should not cause any 

surprise, as it can well be explained. The cause of this unusual 
phenomenon may be the economic need of the post-Kusana period. 

The Gupta copper coins are extremely rare, and their silver coins 

were confined to Western and Central India, and that too came into 

vogue towards the end of the fourth century A.D. in the time of 
Candragupta II. The use of punch-marked coins had gone out of 
vogue long back. Kusanas too had not issued silver coins. The gold 
coins of the Guptas could not have met the needs of the middle and 
lower class of people, who required small currencies for meeting their 
daily needs. We know little about the political conditions of Behar 
for centuries before the rise of the Guptas and of eastern U.P. after 
the fall of the Mitras of Ayodhya. Therefore, it is very probable that 
people used the Kusana copper coins, which was current in thencighbour- 
ing areas of Kanyakubja and Mathura, in absence of their own coinage 
during the second and third centuries and even after that. In all 

25 Majunidar, R. C., Ancient India, p. 129. 

26 Begram, Researches archeologiques et historique snr les Kofhans., 
pp. 109-18^. 
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probability, when the people felt shortage of their own coins, these 
coins might have infiltrated by way of trade and spread to Behar and 
Orissa, far away, outside their original area of currency. There they 
remained in use for a long time. 

When these coins could not meet the demands, it seems, 
their imitations were issued at places. Among such imitations, 
the Purl-Kusana coins arc well known, as they have been 
found in abundance in Orissa and Behar. Even at Mathura imita- 
tions were issued having Kusana figure of the king on the obverse and 
parallel lines on the reverse. Recently I had an occasion to see a big 
lot of such coins with an antiejuity dealer at Mathura. Another type 
of Kusana imitation from KausambI is published by Dr. Altekar, with 
the conjuncture that it was the issue of some local Kusana governor.*' 
That the Kusana coins were current outside their territory and long 
after the extinction of their empire is borne out by the fact that not 
only coins of Wima Kadphiscs, Kaniska, Huviska and Vasudeva are 
found in this area, but the coins of later Kusanas of the Punjab with 
Ardoksho seated on the reverse are also known in this area, though 
they are not numerous. Recently I had an occasion to see such coins 
in Banaras market and obtained a few for my collection. 

One may pertinently argue against this suggestion that if the 
Kusana coins went by way of trade in this area, why did they not do 
so in Central Provinces and Bombay? Broach should have got a lot 
of them. Why did not Indo-Grcek and Indo-Scythian coins came 
in Behar by way of trade? But these questions are not difficult to 
answer. If we look to our own times, we shall see that Gwalior 
coins are current as far as Mathura in one side and Itarsi in the 
other; but we do not find Hyderabad currency outside its own area. 
If this is so in an age when time and distance have no consideration, 
it would have been more so in the ill-equipped ancient days. So, 
it should be no wonder if Kusana coins are not known in C.P. 
and Bombay or Indo-Greek and Indo-Scythian coins in Behar. 

But Kusana coins are not unknown from Bombay province. 
Recently Dr. S. C. Upadhyaya of the Victoria & Albert Museum, 
Bombay procured the coins of Kaniska, Huviska and Vasudeva 
from that area. One Wima Kadphises coin was found in Katvan 


ay vol. VIII, p. lo. 
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in Gujrat.*® Unfortunately we do not possess detailed informations 
of the finds of the coins. Many of the hoards that arc found, 
never come to the notice of the scholars and go direct to the melting 
pot. It is not unlikely that more instances of Kusana coins from 
Bombay may come to light, if they arc properly investigated. 

Moreover, only in the times of shortage and necessity the import 
of coinage from another territory is possible. The Ksatrapas and the 
Guptas had issued their silver coins in Central and Western India and 
the Satavahana and the local copper coins were in continued currency 
from the early times and were sufficient to meet their need. So quite 
naturally they did not require foreign currency. It is not surprising 
therefore, if Kusana coins are not found there in abundance, though spo- 
radic finds are not unknown. Similarly Indo-Greek and Indo-Scythian 
coins were current in a period when the country was flooded with punch- 
marked coins. There was hardly any necessity for Behat to import a 
foreign currency. Had there been any stringency in Behar, even then 
it would not have had the Indo-Greek and Indo-Scythian coins from 
the Punjab, which was far away from Behar. Bombay and C.P. were 
also at a long distance from Kusana territory, they too could not have 
had the Kusana coins. It is only from the neighbouring territories, 
people import coins in the time of need. 

Thus there is every possibility that the wide distribution of the 
Kusana coins in the east was the result of the economic needs of 
the people in the post-Kusana period and their presence there is 
not an indicative of any political expansion of the Kusanas east- 
ward beyond Kanyakubja. 

Parmeshwari Lal Gupta 


28 /A 75 /., vol. XIII. p. 221. 
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One of the most pleasant features of the Gupta glyptic art is the 
occurrence of the well known coin types on seals and sealings. 
As early as 1940, Sri Krishna Dcva drew my attention to it while Rai 
Krishna Dasa was salvaging the sealings from Railway vandalism at 
Rajghat. He has since written upon this topic in his paper ‘Gupta 
Coin devices on Rajghat seals*’. It is nothing unusual that 
both the seals and the coins, to a great extent, served 
heraldic purposes. Not only was the Gupta genius engaged in 
creating the greatest masterpieces in art, architecture, literature and 
philosophy; but the age made many new innovations particularly in 
its currency, which has yet to be eclipsed by any other dynasty of 
Indian history, or any other country at that. 

It is not correct to say that Gupta mint masters and assayers 
merely concerned themselves with royal pomp and splendour. In fact, 
the series of Gupta coins and their types show an original utilisation 
of the monetary system, for enhancing the national pride and cons- 
ciousness in the achievements of the people. The people might not 
have been so remote from the throne and the palace as our new 
fangled sociological doctrines would make us believe. The Asvamedha 
the Lion-slayer, the Lute-player, the Standard-bearer types point to a 
desire to disseminate information about royal achievements and hobbies 
through the ever widening circulation of coins, thereby creating new 
cultural ties between the rulers and the ruled. The king was merely 
the symbol. Because he was the natural leader of the people, in war 
and peace, he was the principal architect, artist, and planning officer. 
He led armies in the field and spent nights on cold hard earth like a 
common soldier. He was in the forefront of the battle, in which his 
people fought to gain laurels of the war. The kings, in those days, 
were not mere lounge lizards; but, he was an athlete, a fine swords, 
man, a cavalry leader, bowman, strategist and organiser. The, 
Asvamedha type therefore symbolises his supreme military prowes, 
in which, his people represented by the rank and file of the army, 
had a share. 


I JNSL, vol. iii, p. 99. 
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The ‘Standard’ of victory signifies the unity, integrity and 
prosperity of the state; because, when it is held in enfeebled 
hands, it is the common man, the farmer in rural areas, the labourer 
in the industries, the caravan leader and the trader who suffered. He 
is shown playing the lute, because it exhibits the high cultivated state 
of the society. Nowhere in ancient India, the king lived in olym- 
pian aloofness; where he did, where he failed to maintain the 
high standard of leadership expected of him, the great feudal barons, 
high officers of the state did not hesitate to deprive him of his 
great responsibilities. Nowhere, in no age, and by no nation, 
except in the golden age of the ‘Imperial Guptas’ have such 
original methods been employed to keep people well acquainted with 
significant royal achievements in physical, artistic, political and com- 
mercial fields, as has been done by the assay masters of Gupta mints. 
Coins happen to be the principal means of daily necessities of life of 
the people; and gold was the international exchange. No other 
means was more suitable for keeping alive in people’s memory the 
historical cavalcade for generations. 

These seals had a heraldic value to the individual and to the people. 
They were to be used by great officers of the state, leaders in com- 
merce, industry and banking. Every letter and every document was 
to be authenticated by them. Similarity in types between seals and 
coins need not therefore occasion surprise. The symbols represented 
no doubt the prevalent cult or sectarian values*, but might have indeed 
implied and stood for historical, political and socio-religious facts too. 
The intellectual endowment was rare; still rarer the moral audacity. 

The most important for our purpose are the two sealings relating 
to Kalanjara and its phallus. 

I. Oval sealing with an ellipsoid field divided into two unequal 
segments by a waved serpentine line. The phallus has a bulbous 
head reminiscent (and not exactly) of Gudimallam lingaAi, Below it, 
a pyramid of balls or solid curves; there being an umbrella and 
trident with battle axe on cither side. 

Lower field: Legend in northern (?) Gupta characters, Kalanjara 
bhanarakasya. 

2 Development of Hindu Iconography, pp. 199-202. 

3 AR. ASL, 1911-12, p. 49, no. 15. pi xviii. 
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2. Oval clod of earth in which is found the impress of a seal. 
Tlie centre of the field is occupied by a lingaAt of the type previously 
described. On either side combined Trident and battle axe. Below 
defaced legend in eastern Gupta characters, Kalanjara*. 

3. Circular sealing not unlike that of Mahadevi Prabhudama. 
The centre is occupied by a pyramid of balls flanked by posts. A 
wavy serpentine line below. On top symbol of the Sun and crescent 
Moon. Legend around: Srt-Vindhya-bhedana-maharajasya mahesvara- 
mabasenapatitisrsta-rajasya-Vrsaddhajasya-Gautaml-putrasya^ . 

4. Pointed oval sealing with similar field divided into unequal 
parts by a line. 

Upper field : Male figure standing facing front. In his extended 
right hand he holds an unidentifiable object and left rests on hip. 
At his feet on proper left side a conch. On the right a symbol. 

Lower field : Defaced legend. A wavy line®. 

Before attempting at an explanation of the traditional accounts in 
the Puranas, some comments on the symbolism of the scalings may not 
prove irrelevant. First comes the pyramid of balls or solid curves. 
Since rime immemorial, superimposed curves have been employed by 
Indian die-engravers to indicate some object. About this I had point- 
ed out eighteen years ago, ‘‘this symbol has been given various names. 
But the main controversy is whether the symbol represents a mountain 
or a Buddhist stupa. The evidence at our disposal leads us to con- 
clude that it represents a mountain. In certain punch-marked coins 
it is found associated with a dog, tree and crescent^. It also occurs on 
certain potteries found by Mr. H. Hargreaves in the pre-historic 
mounds at Nal. A seal of late Minoan type has been found at 
Knossos; on it stands a female deity on a mountain peak, the hill 
on which she stands is represented by rows of semi-circular curves®. 
Therefore, as shown above, the symbol under discussion has been 
found on pre-historic pottery within the borders of India; and in the 

4 ^R. ASI., 1911-12, p. 50, no. 16, pi. xviii. 

5 Ibid., pp. 50, 51, pi. xviii, no 25. 

6 Ibid. 

7 JASB., 1890, pt. i., pi, 8. 

8 MAS]., No. 40, pi. xviii, no. 42; Glotz — The Aegean Civilisation, 
p. 245, fig, 40, 
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historical period, it is found associated with dog, tree and crescent. 
We have also shown that outside India the same method had been 
employed to represent a mountain. Therefore the only rational con- 
clusion is that the symbol represents mountain®”. The late Prof, 
Rapson has invariably described Jt as 'Caitya' in his Catalogue^’*. 

Sir John Marshall rightly recognised it as a symbol representing 
mountain and drew our attention to the coin of Sivalakura and 
Vilivayakura^^. The occurrence of the symbol along with the phallic 
emblem of Siva specifically mentioning Kalahjara can have one 
implication, that it represents the mountain Kalahjara. But the most 
significant fact is to remeiliber that the mountain symbol of the 
Sacavahanas were being copied in the ancient Bundelkhand country. 
This symbol is common to the sealings on which the name of Kalah- 
jara is specifically mentioned. 

The serpentine wavy line below the mountain symbol on sealing 
No. 1 5 probably represents the river Ken in whose valley it is situated. 

The occurrence of umbrella on one side of the phallic emblem on 
sealing No. 15 might occasion surprise. According to the Pauriinic 
tradition and ritual, umbrella or chatra had a distinct personality. 
Agnipurana, chap. 269 devotes itself in describing mantras in honour 
of the Chatras, which were white in colour. It is reported to have 
been born in gandharva~kula {gandharva-kula-jatastvafn, v. 4). It 
was the standard of Narayana, Vahana of Visntt. He was created 
by Mahadeva from all the best materials in the world, in the sarvame- 
dha maha-yajna (v. 29). Brahma had -given it the following names: 
Asi, Visasana, Kbadga, Tiksnadhara, Durasada, Srhgarbha, Vijaya 
and Dharmapala (vv. 30-3 1 ). Krttika was its star, Siva-Mahesvara 
was his preceptor, Bramha its progenitor. The sealing too has the 
term “Bhattdraka” so the insignia is quite consistent, with one of its 
name Dharmapala, The symbols on either side of sealing No. 16 
do not require further elucidation. 

The lingam too cannot escape attention. The lihgam at Kalah- 
jara is svayambhu, and as such is mentioned amongst phallic emblems 

9 IBORS., Vol. XX, p. 178, 

10 Introduction, p. cl. xvff , 

11 AR., ASL, 1911-12, p. 49, fn. 4. 
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of its kind by T. A. Gopinath Rao*®. In the Skanda Parana, 
the lingam at Kalanjara is mentioned amongst those that 
congregated at Banaras. Here its name is given as Nilakantha. 
In the Kurma Parana (chap. 34, v. 51) Kalanjara is mentioned 
as an anattoma holy place. Cunningham has already drawn our 
attention to the fact that the place is mentioned as one 
of the nine holy places of Northern India^®. In connection with the 
performance of Sraddha ceremonies in different holy places the Vaya 
Parana mentions Kalanjara twice in chapter 77. 

The earliest mention of Kalanjara however is in the Vanaparva 
of the Mahabharata, in which a famous lake called Deva-Hrada, 
probably to be identified with Koti-Tirtha; is mentioned'®". 

It follows therefore that the phallus found on the two sealings of 
Bhita, is to he identified as Nilakantha, who is no other than Kalan- 
jara-hhattaraka — ‘the lord of Kalanjara’; whose pre-eminent position is 
further clarified by the umbrella, which is a royal insignia and is also 
found on the images of Buddha. 

The most intriguing however is the oval sealing No. 22 found 
at Bhita. The standing figure of the god, with the right hand 
extended and the left on hip — a typical Kusana feature seems to 
have formed an ‘archetype’ But our interest lies in the two 
symbols on either side of the feet. The symbol on the proper right 
is a conch. That on the left requires elucidation. This symbol has 
been with some justification identified by Sir John Marshall as found 
on some Satavahana coin^'*. It is actually found on the obverse of the 
lead coins of Anantapur and Cuddapah districts^*. But the symbol 
is clear in barest outline, the details having been defaced in circula- 
tion. 

A close scrutiny of the symbol on the proper left of the image 
however reveals that a curve at the left hand bottom is discernible 

12 Elements of Hindu Iconography, vol, i, pt. i, fn., on p. 83, no. 32, 

13 ASR., vol. xxi, pp, 21-22. 

13* lam indebted to Sri P. K. Code, Curator. Bhandarkar Oriental 
Research Institute, Poona, for the quotations from the authoritative BOKl 
edition. 

14 AR., ASL, igit-12, 

15 Rapson— op. cit. p. 25, pi. v., no. *05-106. 
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and the whole symbol was on a rectangular pedestal. This symbol 
not only have several varieties, but occur on other sealings individually 
or along with other symbols. But on these coins it has a local signi- 
ficance as it is found on earlier issues of Pancala*® etc. 

The next sealing which calls for attention is sealing No. : 
Oval sealing with oval impress (i* 4 "xi"). A bull with a sphere 
between the horns^^ (?) standing facing front. To his right uncertain 
symbol and on his right a wheel, both on pedestal. The type of 
Bulls represented is similar to those found on copper square issues of 
‘Western Ksatrapas’ without name and date, placed in Saka 
70-125 ( = A. D. 148-205); but on these coins there is no sphere 
between the horns. The alleged sphere between the horns seems to be 
an error due to optical illusion. In reality, it is the top of the hump 
of the Bull seen through the horns. A comparison with the figures of 
Bulls shown in profile either to left or to right on sealing Nos. 45, 46, 
49, 52, 54 and 55 shows that the hump is generally shown in a crude 
circular fashion. Lastly comes the symbol on the right side of the 
Bull which Sir John Marshall has described as uncertain symbol. This 
is nothing but a variety of Srl-Vatsa. The confusion was due probably 
to the fact that the loops of ‘S’ has been joined to the either arm of 
the arrow head. It is the same symbol which is found on square 
lead issues ‘uninscribed or uncertain attribution of Andhradesa' under 
the Satavahana dynasty^®, and called Naga symbol by the late 
Prof. Rapson, under a misapprehension. The point becomes quite clear 
on examining the reverse of coin No. G. P.i where the arrow between 
the two ‘S’, is distinct. The symbol on the reverse of coin No. 209 
of pi. viii is also a Sri-Vatsa symbol, only the upper loops have 
become defaced in circulation. 

The SrI-Vatsa has not only several varieties, but it also occurs on 
other sealings singly or with other devices, but it has not been correct- 
ly identified. It occurs on sealing No. 36 of Bhita along with the 
wheel, etc; and on sealing Nos. 39, 40, 44, 85, 86 and 117 of the 
same place. At Basarh it is found on scaling Nos. 557 and 731^*. It 

16 JNSl., vol. ii, pi. x(a). No. 6, Coin of Vasusena. 

17 Rapson — Catalogue, pp. 94, 326-27, pi. XII. 

18 Rapson. p. 93, no. 207, pi. viii. 

19 AR.ASI., f\s. xlix-i. 
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has a cosmopolitan character. It is the symbol found on Jaina 
tirthankaras-, it is found on the chest of Garuda of Besnagar capital; 
it is found on the figure of Varaba in the Udayagiri caves. In the 
Mahabharata and Brhatsafnhita we find textual support for its 
occurrence on the Visnupada sealing found at Basarh by the late 
Dr. T. Bloch where it occurs along with gada and other dyudhapurusas 
of Visnu®®. 

In Buddhism it has an earlier antiquity. It is found as early as 
c. I St cent B. C. at Sarnath. The first of the Sarnath antiquities 
is D(a) q2, fragment of a lintel of a torana. On the back side is a 
dharma-cakra surrounded by ‘tridents’(?) alternating with nilotpalas 
{N ympoca-CoerulU). These tridents arc in reality 5 rI-Vatsa in solid 
form. On C(b)i2 of Sarnath Museum a huge SrI-Vatsa is found 
beside a pole on a pedestal with nilotpalas (blue lotuses) and three 
jewels®^. Finally, they arc found singly on pedestals on railing pillar 
D(a)i on both sides. First below the pillar having a ‘nandipada\}) 
and wheel capital; secondly just below the dhdtagarbha stdpa. The 
Sarnath representations are not without further interests. First because 
of its association with ntlotpala; secondly it was fixed by passing a 
tenon through the device, indicated by two parallel incisions termina- 
ting at a point, and fixed on a pedestal. Secondly, it was a sacred 
object, because in both the instances we find it surrounded by a 
railing*®. Finally it is also found on the umbrella of B(a)i dedicated 
by Friar Bala. It is also met with in the Hathigumpha Inscription 
of Kharavcla. 

This Sarnath evidence is of more than ordinary significance. First, 
it demonstrates the undoubted antiquity of the symbol before its 
utilisation by the Gupta die-engravers. Secondly, it establishes that 
in ancient India, there was a custom of placing these sacred symols 
on pedestals either for worship or for devotional purposes. Last but 
not the least, it proves that the language of symbolism was the 
common inheritance of all the great religions of India : Jainism, 
Buddhism and Brahminism, and was possibly pre-Vedic in origin. It 
is only the associated symbols and the collective values, (when beyond 

20 Ibid., 1903-1904, p.iio, pi ,xl, fig 3. 

21 Sahni, Catalogue ol Antiquities in the Museum of Archaeology, p. 213. 

22 Ibid., p. 208, pi. vi, fig. 2. from left. 
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doubt as in the case of Visnupada seal) that can permit us to inter- 
pret them with any sectarian significance. For clarification, it may 
be stated that just as in c. ist century B. C., at Banaras, 
t!ie significance of the forms differed in religious character according 
to the specific instances of use; so on these scalings one identical 
symbol might have had differing values. Thus the symbol on sealing 
Nos. 22 & 85 of Bhita and yji of Basrah found by Spooner are 
undoubtedly the same and identical device but their values might 
differ. The variety has been made possible by the juxtaposition of 
three original primitive forms, an arrow in the middle ‘S’ and ‘S’ inver- 
ted on either side. 

The contradictory nature of devices on the scaling is now too 
evident to require any emphasis. The Bull is the vahana of J>iva; the 
5 ri-Vatsa may be either jain or Buddhistic and finally Vaisnava in 
meaning. Typologically, the Bull is similar to those found on coins. 
It has the same bloated or stuffed appearance; what is more, it is not 
the animal’s physical representation, but some Bull capital or free 
sculpture of ‘Nandi’ that we find on the coins or the seals. The 
grammar of symbolism having been lost we are unable to determine 
whether like the ‘Ujjain symbol’ the Sri-Vatsa or the Bull stood for 
a janapada, mandala or a bhukti. In the present state of our know- 
ledge a heraldic, rather than purely sectarian interpretation is indicated. 
The original seal belonged to Dandanayaka (Sahkaradatta), of which 
government, we have although no precise knowledge. Nevertheless, the 
palaeography of the legend unmistakably suggests, that he possibly 
was an official of the Gupta dynasty. Are wc therefore justified in 
taking the wheel as standing for the Gupta empire? Because, both the 
Pali and Sanskrit traditions take the wheel as a symbol of universal 
sovereignty (cakkaratana)', wherever the cakkaratana halts all the 
chiefs of that quarter acclaim the cakkavatti as their overlord and take 
oath of allegiance. Sumangala Vildsini, Papancasudini have adequate 
descriptions of the wheel or the cakkaratana, one of the eight im- 
perative insignias of a universal sovereign. The wheel has a nave of 
sapphire, and around it is a band of silver. It has 1000 spokes, its 
tyre is of bright coral, within every tenth spoke is coral staff, on the 
staff is a white parasol. After the conquest of the four quarters it 
remains fixed as an ornament on the open terrace in front of his inner 

IHQ., SEPTEMBER, 19153 4 
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apartment*’. In the Brahminical tradition too, the Wheel was asso- 
ciated with universal sovereignty (Ramayana II. 10. 36; Mbh. I. 73. 
30; I. 74. 127 and 129). In the Brahmandafurana chaiptet 62, 
verse 68; the wheel as one of the nidhis of a cakravartti king is 
described®*. But what about the Bull (or is it the Nilgai?) and the 
SrI-Vatsa? Possibly the officer hailed from places denoted by 
the Bull or SrI-Vatsa; or had military or administrative associations 
with these two regions or either of these regions. It is also probable 
that he belonged to a family of former feudatory or governor of the 
‘Ksatrapas of Avanti’ or a Saka himself in the service of the Gupta 
government®’. 

The next symbol that is met with is the so-called ‘Ujjain symbol’ 
on a fragmentary sealing of the c. ist century B. C. On the coins 
of Satavahanas and others, two varieties of this symbol are met with : 

(1) Balls represented by a sphere within a circle (Rapson, pi. 
V. 90): 

(2) Balls indicated by a solid sphere within two concentric circles 
(Rapson, pi. v. 89). 

The most interesting of the sealings however arc those on which 
we find the so-called Nandifdda symbol. No doubt it occurs on W. 
Ksatrapa coins but it had still wider distribution than 5 ri-Vatsa. It 
is found on the coins of 5 aka, Pahlava and Turki-Kusana rulers of 
Afghanistan and Pakistan. It occurs on copper coins of Azes with 
the type Mounted king : Pallas (Whitehead — Catalogue of Coins in 
the Punjab Museum, vol. I, Nos. 251-52, pi. xii); copper joint issue 
of Azes and Aspavatma bearing Mounted King : Pallas (Ibid, pp. 
150-51, nos. 310-318, pi. xii). Amongst the Indo-Parthian or 
Pahlava rulers we find it on the coins of Gondophares bearing the 
type King on horseback: symbol; King on horse back : Siva (/tid, 
p. 147 ff, nos. 8-19, pi. XV., p. 150; nos. 35-37, pi- xv, p. 157; nos. 
42-44) Wema-Kadphises has it on some of his gold coins, type King 

23 G. P. Malalasekhara, Dictionary of Pali Proper Names, vol. i, p. 832. 

24 Dr. Nilkantha Sastri has explained the significance of the cakra in 
the term cakravarttin, (Proceedings of yd Indian History Congress, pp. 
276 ff). 

25 Different theories have been propounded by Dr. J. N. Banerji in his 
The Development of Hindu Iconography. 
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enthroned: 5 iva and his Bull; HalE length bust of the King: Siva; 
copper coins bearing the type standing king : Siva vi'ith his Bull (Ibid) 
p. 182, nos. 31-35* P* 1^4 *^os. 36-52, pi. xvii. cf. also 

symbol plate of Whitehead, Indo-Scythians, 3 1 ; Indo-Parthian and 
Kufana,- 2). 

The Western K.satrapas, we may safely assume, in all probability, 
borrowed it from their northern brethren. The symbol however 
occurs on the standard of the King riding on an elephant at Bhaja 
caves in the Poona district of the Bombay state. As Bhaja is ascribed 
a date of c. ist cent. B. C., its earlier use in Mahanlstra is proved. 

The wide diffusion of the symbol is further proved by its occur- 
rence as a sculpturesque motif in c. ist century B. C., at Banaras. The 
term Nandi-pada, as the very name implies, was takan as the impress 
of the hoofs of Siva’s Bull— so its actual Saiva and in a 
broader way Brahminical value cannot be denied. Though its actual 
use by Jainas similar to SrI-Vatsa has to be proved, yet, its utilisation 
by the Buddhists can no longer be questioned. This evidence in the 
first instance is supplied by D(a)42 of Sarnath Museum where on 
cither side of Sri-Vatsa alternating with mlotpalas (Nymphoea 
coernlla) around a cakra, we have on pyramidal pedestals, first a 
circle, superimposed on which is a ‘Nandipada’ , no doubt to represent 
the trident-symbolising ‘Buddhist Church’ with small lotus buds 
between the ‘Circle’ and the Nandipada. Its further use is proved 
by its occurrence on D(a)i of Sarnath museum on which we find 
first a SrI-Vatsa on pedestal surrounded by a railing; pillar with vase at 
top and base supporting the three jewels (made of lotus, trident or 
Nandipada), finally a wheel surmounted by an umbrella with festoons."*® 

OnC(b)i2 aa ayagapata t\\c triratna symbol beside the massive 
SrI-Vatsa shows the use of Nandipada for the Buddhist trident*^. If 
the representation of the Nandipadas had ended here, we might have 
justly missed an original Nandipada, unique in its selection of 
elements used in constructing it and unparalleled in representation. 
This is found in D (a)7 of the Sarnath Museum. This is a corner 
post carved on two sides; on one side according to late D. R. 

26 Salmi -Catalogue, p. 208, pi. vi, (fig. 2 from left). 

27 Ibid., p. 201 where the description is inaccurate. 
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Salmi an acanciius, a pot with lotus plant and a pillar as on D(a)i. 
But he forgot to note a significant intrusive element. The trident 
or the Nandij^tada is totally unlike D (a) i . It is formed by two 
Makras whose bodies have been utilised to make the curves while 
the two heads are joined at the centre to make the central staff®*. If 
the Banaras artists had not done anything else, this original creation 
ought to have earned them immortality. 

On the seals and sealings of Bhita we have this particular symbol 
on the clay seal die No. 12 (pi. 53!!. p- ■^9); «os. 37, /\’j (b), 55 (a), 
61 (a), 62 (b), 76 (b), and 106 (p. 53 ff, pis. xix, xxi), and we arc 
at a loss to explain their sectarian significance, but on heraldic basis — 
their meaning is eloquent. 

Adkis Banlkji 


28 Sahni — Catalogue, p. 209, pi. vi, 2nd from right. 



The As^-murti concept of Siva in India, 
Indo-Ohiua and Indonesia 

Jsiva was conceived in India, as well as in the Hindiii^cd lands of 
Indo-China and Indonesia, as both immanent and transcendent. The 
immanent aspect of His Vedic counterpart, Rudra, is the strain of the 
lanious Satarudriya hymn of the Yajurveda, as .ilso of certain passages 
of the Atharvaveda (Cf. VII. 87, i : XI. 2, i). Gradually, there 
grew up around the god a legend, which appears in two passages of 
the Satapatha and Sdnkhdyana Brahmanas. According to the 
former text, Rudra (identified with Agni), after He had been 
produced by Prajapati, received from the latter, on His own supplica- 
tion, eight names in succession, Rudra, Sarva, Pasupati, Ugra, Asani, 
Bhava, Mahadeva (Mahan devah), and Tsana, representing different 
aspects of the god, each manifested through a visible form (rupa). 
Thus, Agni became the form of Rudra, the Waters (apah) 
of Sarva (‘AH’), the Plants (osadh.ayah) of Pasupati, Vayu 
of Ugra, Lightning (vidyut) of Asani, Parjanya of Bhava, the Moon 
(Candramas) of Mahadeva, and the Sun (Aditya) of Tsana. The 
Sankhayana Brahmana relates substantially the same legend, 
though it differs in respect of details. The eight forms of Rudra-Siva, 
manifested in His eight aspects, Bhava, Sarva, Pasupati, Ugra, 
Mahadeva (Mahan devah), Rudra, Tsana, and Asani, according to this 
text, are the Waters (apah) Agni, Vayu, plants and trees (osadhayo 
vanaspatayah), the Sun (Aditya), the Moon (Candramas), food 
(annam), and Indra, respectively ‘‘This is the Mahan deva (great 
god), who has eight names, and who is formed in eight ways {Sa 
eso’stanamastadha vihito mahan devah)* . 

There is no doubt that the legend of Rudra-Siva, in the two 
Brahmana texts, cited above, formed the prototype of the similar story 
found in the Puranas. The eight aspects of 5 iva, as represented in 
these texts, however, are Rudra, Bhava, Sarva, Isaiia, Pasupati, Bhiina, 
Ugra, and Mahadeva, and His eight bodies (tanavah), the Sun (Surya), 
Water (jalam), the Earth (Mahi), Fire (Yahni), Air (Vayu), Ether 

^ Muir, Original Sankrit Texts* IV, pp. 322 fl; 333/ 334 f; 339^' 343^f* 
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(x^kasa), the initiated Brahmana (diksito Brahmanah), i.c., the Sacn- 
ficcr (Yajamana), and the Moon (Soma), respectively^. 

The concept of Asta-mUrti or Asta^tann thus brings out the 
immanent aspect of the Supreme God, Siva. The Mahabhdrata says : — 
BhUr-adyan sarvabhtivanan =z utpadya sadivankasah 
dadhati devas = tanubhir=:astabhir = yo bibharti ca^'. 

The Tantrika ritual includes the Asta-mfirti-piija of Siva in the eight 
forms: Sarva (Eaith), Bhava (Water), Rudra (Fire), Ugra (Air), Bhlnia 
(Ether), Pasiipati (Yajamana), Tsana (Sun), and Mahadeva (Moon).^ 
The concept also finds expression in the famous Alahimnah Stotram 
of Puspatianta, where the eight aspects of Siva arc named as Bhava, 
Sarva, Rudra, Pasupati, Ugra, Mahadeva, Bhima, and Tsana, with their 
eight manifestations, the Sun, the Moon, Air, Fire, Water, the Space, 
the Earth, and Atman (in [ilacc of the Yajamana): — 

Bhavah Sarvo Rndrah Pahipatir==atb=:Ograh sahamahans = 
tatha Bhlm-Esanav = iti yad ^ abhidhan-dstakam = idam / 

(V. 28) 

T uam = arkas = tuam somas = tuam = asi pavanas = tvafn hutavahas 
^tvnm ^zdpas^tvam vyoma tvamn dharanir:=dtmd tvam^iti caj 

(V. 26). 

‘Ksetrajha’ or ‘Arman’, as one of the forms of Siva, is also mentioned, 
instead of the Yajamana, in the Siva Parana. The Lihga Parana 
notes that the two are fundamentally identical, and that either of them 
occurs naturally with different authorities as a form of Siva. The 
commentator on the Adabimnah Stotram also points out that according 
to Yogavasistha the Self (Atman) is called the Sacrificer (Yajamana) 
{Y ogavdsisjhlyavdkyat dtmd yajamana acyate).^ 

2 Vadmapnrdna (Vaiigavasi cd.), Srstikhanda, Ch. II. vv. 197 If; Mar- 
kandeyapttrana^ Ch, 52, vv, 2ff; Visntipurana, I. VIII, 2ff, Cf. Sauraptirana, Ch, 
23, vv. I ff. 

3 Mahdbharata (cd. Pandit Ramacandra Shastri Kinjawadekar, Poona)^ 
Aniisasana Parva. Qi. 16, v. 34. 

4 T odala-T antra (ed. Rasikamohana Cattopadhyaya, Calcutta), Patala V, 

5 Sivapnrana (Vci\katcsvara cd.), Satamdra-Sarhhitd^ Ch. 2; Lihgapardna, 
Uttarabliaga, Ch. 12 ; Mahimnah Stotram^ with the commentary of Jagannatha 
Cakravarti, ed. Arthur Avalon (bound with the author *s Greatness of 
Shiva), Luzac & Co., London, 1917. p. 18. — On the concept of the eight-fold 
manifestation of Sakti, sec T.A. Gopinatha Rao, Elements of Hindu Iconography, 
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The Asta-tanu concept of Siva finds prominence in the works of 
Kalidasa. The benedictory verse of the Ahhiynana-Saknntalam men- 
tions the eight forms of Siva: Water. Fire, the Sacrificcr, the Sun, 
the Moon, Ether, the Earth, and Air : — 

Yd srstih srast»r = adya vahati vidhihntaui yd havir = yd ca hot ft 
Ye dve kalaih vidhattah hntioisayagund yd sthitd 

vydpya vi'suam j 

Yam =dhuh sarvabijaprakrtir = iti yayd prdninah prunavantuh 
pratyaksdbbih prapannas^tanubbir^avatit vas = tdbhir=s 

astdbhir = Isah j j 

Tlic concept is also echoed in tlie benediction of the Mdlavikagni- 
mitram {astdbhir = yasya krtsnam jagad=:api tanNbbir = bibhraton = 
Fibbimdnah), and at certain places in the Knmdrasambhauam (Cf. I. 
57: VI. 26). 

In Southern India, the concept of Asta-murti finds profuse expres- 
sion in the devotional hymns composed by the Tamil Saiva saints. But 
tlic idea can be traced back to a much earlier epoch, viz., tliat represent- 
ed by the Sahgam literature. The Tamil epic, Manimekbalai, pertain- 
ing to that age, mentions the Saivaviidin, who expounds the doctrine 
of the eight forms of Isvara, which arc the two lights (the sun and the 
moon), the doer, and the five elements. Saint Manikkavasagar thus 
gives expression to the concept of Asta-miirti in his Tiruvdsagam ; — 
“Earth, water, air, fire, sky, the sun and the moon, 

The sentient man — these eight forms He pervades”. 

Appar and Sambandha, however, mention, instead ol ‘the Sentient 
Man’ or the Self, the Sacrificer’'. 

vol. I, Part II, pp. 398 fl. 5 iva and S.ikti are conceived as constituting the 
two aspects of one and the same tlivine Principle, inalienably associaterl and 
essentially identical. Siva is the agent, Sakti the instriinicnt; the one is trans- 
cendent, the other immanent. The cosmic manifestations of .^akti are, how- 
ever, in essence, the manifestations of Siva Himself, conceived as immanent. 
— See the exposition of Sakta Philosophy by Mahamahopadhyaya Gopi Nath 
Kaviraj, in History of Philosophy, Eastern and Western (Ministry of Education, 
Govt, of India), Alien and Unwin, London, i 95 *» Vol. I, pp. 401 (f. 

6 S. Krishnaswarai Aiyangar, Mariimekhalai in its Historical Settings Luzac 
& Co., 1928, p. 192. 

7 J. M, Nallasvami Pillai, Studies in Saiva-Siddhanta, Mcykandan Press, 
Madras, 1911, pp. 101-3. 
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The concept finds expression in Indian epigraphy as well. In a 
Kurgod (Bellary Disc., Madras Presidency) Inscription of Calukya 
Somesvara IV and the Sinda Prince Racamalla II, dated 1095 
and 1103 Saka (1173 1181 A.D.), 5 iva is invoked as 

having the eight forms of water, earth, air, sky, fire, sun, moon, and 
the self (salija-dharani-pavana-gagana-dahana-tarani-sasadhar-atma- 
lasad-asta-murcti). The eight forms of $iva — the Earth, the Sky, the 
Moon, the Sun, Fire, Air, Water, and the Self — arc also mentioned 
in a Ratta inscription, in Old Kanarese, from Saundatti, dated 1151 
Saka ( 1229 A.D ) (urvvT-gagan-cmdv-in-anala-marut-salil-atamavar- 

ast.a-murtciyam ) In the Devapattana (Kathia- 

awiir) Prasasti of Sridhara, dated 1273 V.S. (1216 A.D.), Siva is 
described as pervading the three worlds, liaving manifested Himscll 
through the eight forms: Ether, Air, Fire, Water, the Earth, the 
Moon, the Sun, and the Self (viy.id = vayur = vahnir = jalam = avanir 
= imdur = dinakaras = cidadharas = c = eti tribhuvanam = idarii yan-ma- 
yam s=abhuc)®. 

In Indian iconographic texts, the eight aspects of Siva, Bhava, 
Sarva, Isana, Pasupaci, Ugra, Rudra, Bhima, and Mahadeva, are 
grouped under the collective name of Murtyastaka, their iconographic 
features arc described, and it is enjoined that they should be represen- 
ted in sculpture and set up in Siva temples. But, Gopinatha Rao 
observes that there actually exists no sculptured representation of the 
group ‘'at least in any one of the South Indian temples”®. Nor is 
it known if any such representation exists in any part of Northern 
India. The concept is, however, quite well-known to the ritual and 
plan of Hindu temple architecture. “The following are invoked and 
beheld in the bricks, when a temple of Siva is built: the subtle body 
of eight components apportioned to man (puryastaka); the eight-fold 
manifestation of Siva (astamurti); the Pure Principles, and all the 
other principles and forms of manifestation (tattva) including the 

8 Ep. Ind., XIV, p. 270, Arch. Sttrv. W. Ind.ylW, p. no-, Ep. 

Ind., II, p. 439, v. 2, — Description of Siva as ‘Asta-murti’ or ‘Asu-tanu’ is 
ratlicr common in Indian inscriptions, C£. Hnltzsch, South-Indian Inscriptions, I, 
Nos. 21 & 22, v. 6; No. 32, v. 3 ; II, No. 76, v. i; Ep. Ind., I, p. 25, v. 2; 
II, p, 10, v. 3; p. 120, V. 1 1 ; N. G. M.ijumdar, Inscriptions of Bengal, III, 
p. 33. V. 7. 

9 Gopinatha Rao, loc. cit., II, Part II, pp. 403 fl. 
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“impure principles” of the world of duality”. Further, “any temple, 
of any shape, planned according to the Vastumandala, incorporates in its 
shrines and innermost sanctuaries, — or in its walls around the one and 
only Garbhagrha— the eight directions of space and their presiding prin- 
ciples; it is a place of manifestation of the various forms of the eight- 
fold principle such as the Asta-murti of Siva, in the temple Kamala”.**’ 
From what has been said above, it would appear that the concept 
of the eight forms {Astamurti or Asta-tanu) of Siva, which can be 
traced as far back as the later Vedic literature, assumed a definite 
shape in the Puranas, embracing, in its fully developed form, the 
philosophical idea that the SacriQcer (Yajamana) is the Self (Atman) 
manifest. This Indian concept, already in its finalised shape, spread 
to the Hindiiized countries of Indo-China and Indonesia. It is found 
in the Sanskrit epigraphic records of the ancient kingdom of Kambuja 
(Cambodia) from the 7th century A.D. onwards. In the undated 
Phnom Preah Vihear Stele Inscription of the Kambuja king, Bhavavar- 
man II (who reigned in 639 A.D.), Siva is invoked as pervading 
the Universe by means of His eight bodies : the Moon, the Sun, the 
Space, Air, Atman, the Earth, Water, and Fire: — 

Jay at = indu-ravi vyoma-vayv-atma-ksma-jeUdnalaih 

tanoti tanu bhis = Sambhur = yyo = stabhir = akhilait = jaagtd'^ 

An invocation to Siva as pervading the Universe by 1 lis eight bodies 
{.istabhis — tanubhi!}) is also made in the Tuol Ang Tnot Inscription 
of Jayavarman I, dated 603 Saka (681 A.D.).‘^ The Bakong Stele 
Inscription of the time of Indravarman I, dated 88 1 A.D., records 
the erection of a group of Asta-miirtis of Siva, and the eight forms of 
the god are mentioned therein as the Earth, Air, Fire, the Moon, the 
Sun, Water, Ether, and the Sacrificer, respectively: — 

ll-ani (l-dgni-candr-arklia-) sa (/) il-akdsa-yajvan{ab) 
rajav{rttyiri{t)-e(sa)sya so ~ s{ta)miirt{t)ir = atisthipat'^ 

10 St. Kranulscli!, Hindu Temple, I, p. lo^; II, p. 422. 

11 G. Coedcs, Inscriptions du Cambodge, I (Hanoi, i 937 )» P* 4 * 

— On the question of the attribution of the inscription, see ibid., p. 3; also, 
Coedcs, Les l^tats hindonises d'Indochine et d’ Indonesic, Boccard, Palis, 
p. 124. 

12 Coedes, Inscr, du Cambodge, II (Hanoi, 194*)’ P* 4 °> *• 

13 I, p. 33, v. 25. 

IHQ., SEPTEMBER, 1953 
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Install.itiotis of Asta-miirtfs arc also alliiclecl to in the Mcbon and 
Pic Klip stele Inscriptions of Rajendravarman, dated 952 and 961 
A. D., respectively'*. According to the former of these two records, 
there is no doubt that the eight forms of Siva were symbolized by 
eight lingas {lingTin yath — astau = api c = astamurtteh). These eight 
ling.is were sheltered by eight sanctuaries, grouped together. At 
Bakong, the eight sanctuaries in question were the eight brick towers 
which rise to the present day at the base of the pyramid. A 
group of eiglit sanccuaries on the lower storey of the Mebon (eastern) 
temple similarly enshrined the asta-milrtis installed there. At Ptc 
Rup, however, the eight sanctuaries cannot be distinguished among 
the existing architectural remains at the site'^. No such shrine- 
group seems to be present in India, though there are 5iva temples in 
this country, where the lingas worshipped arc conceived as representing 
one or other form of the god. Thus, Conjccvcram has the bhga 
of earth, jambukesvara (Trichinipoly) the lihga of water, 
Tiruvannamalai that of fire; the lihga of air is at Kalahasti, that of 
ether at Ciilambaram, while the lihga of the moon is worshipped at 
Somnath, that of Atma, in the Pasupati temple, Nepal*®. 

The eight forms of 5iva, named in the invocation of the Mcbon 
Stele Inscription of Rajendravarman, are the same as those in the 
Bakong Stele Inscription of India varman, noted above, viz., the Sacri- 
ficcr. Fire, the Sun, Air, the Sky, the Earth, Water, and the Moon : — 

Yen = aitani jaganti yajva-bntahhug-bhasvan 

nabhasvan — nabbah- 

ksily-ambbiib-ksanadakarais = svatanubbir — 

vycitanvatai = y — astabhib / * 

But in the Phnom Preah Vihear Inscription of Bhavavarman II, as we 
have seen above, mention is made of Atman, instead of the SacriBcer; 


14 BEFEO., XXV, p. 330, V. 208; Oedes, Inscr. du Cambodge, I, p, 103, 

V. 282. 

15 Ocilcs, Ibid., pp. 31, 76; Pii. Stem, Le icmple~montagne khmre, le 
cuke da lihga et le devaraja, BEFEO., XXXI V, p. 612. 

16 Pillai, loc, cit., 103. Cf. also Jouvcaii-Dubreuil, Iconography of Southern 
India, p. 12. 

17 Loc, cit., p, 31 1, v. 4, 
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so also in the invocation of the Prasat Sankhah Inscr. of Siiryavarman 
1 , who reigned at the beginning of the i ith century A.D. : — 

Marttanda-mamladyitti-bhh-nnhh.'isvad — 
ambho-na bho-havy abba jr-dtmabhir-y yah 
astabhir = ebhis — taniibhis = tanoti 
vyaktam svam=angatn sa Sivo — vatad — vah/j^'^ 

The invocation to 5 iva in tlie Prasat Khna Inscription of the time of 
Udayadityavarman II (1060 A.D. ? ) also mentions ‘the sovereign Self’ 
(niyoktr-atma) as one of the forms of Siva, and Sarva as one of His 
names. The verse in question seems to hint, in a compressed form, 
at the eight aspects of Siva, named Sarva etc., and their eight mani- 
festations, such as the Self : — 

Namas =Sivaya yasy = amas~sada Sarvviidi-Iak^anah 
niyoktr — dtmadibhavena veditavya mtimuksubhih j /''■* 

The concept of Asta-miirti in Cambodia, just as in India, w.is thus 
blended up with another, that of the identity of the Self (Atman) and 
the Sacrificer (Yajamana). 

A passage in the Sdok Kak Thom Inscription of the time of 
Udayadityavarman II, dated 1052 A.D., reveals how a concrete expres- 
sion was given to the concept of Asta-miirti, in their daily worship, 
by the worshippers of Siva in that country. We are told that Sivacatya, 
royal priest under Jayavarman V and Siiryavarman I, used to offer 
daily a garland of eight flowers (to symbolize the eight-fold manifesta- 
tion as it were) in order to please Fire and the god with eight bodies, i.e., 
Siva (yo = dat svayaih pratyaham — astapuspin = tanunapato = statanos = 
ca tHstyatf°. A Banteay Srei Inscription of the time of Jayavarman V, 
dated 968 A.D., also refers to the daily offering to Siva of a garland 
of eight flowers (astapuspika) by the guru of the king, Yajnavaraha®^. 
Indeed, the concept of Astamiirti had become so familiar in Kambuj.i- 
desa that the word mSrti itself came to be understood there in the 
symbolical sense of eight, and its use in that sense is frequently met 
with in the dated inscriptions of the country*® 

sS Coedes, Inscr. du Cambodge, III (Paris, 195 ^)> P* 3 * 

*9 Ibid., I, p. 198, V. I. 

20 BEFEO.. XLIII, p. 182. V. 67 (1.46). 

21 Cccdcs, Inscr. du Cambodge I, p. 149 ' 

22 Cf. Ccedes Inscr. du Cambodge, I, p. 81, |v. 37 ! ?• ?• * 5 *' 
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The concept of the eight-fold manifestation of Siva finds also 
prominent expression in the epigraphy of My-son in the ancient kingdom 
of Campa, which occupied the eastern portion of the Indo-Chinese 
peninsula. The My-son Stele Inscription of Prakasadharma-Vikranta- 
varman I, dated 579 Saka (657 A.D.), refers to Siva’s “forms like 
the cartli” {ksity-adayo murttayab). The “eight forms of Isana” 
Isanasy — astamfirttih) are also referred to in the My-son Stele Inscrip- 
tion of the same king, dated 687 A.D.®® Another My-son Stele 
Inscription of Vikrantavarman I invokes Siva, as maintaining the 
world through His “eight holy forms’’ {astau punya atmabhih). Siva 
is further invoked, in the same inscription, as the god, “whose image, 
identical with the Universe, is manifested by His forms — earth, water, 
fire, air, sky, sun, moon, and sacrificer, — which arc dignified by the 
titles of gods of very great power, named Sarva, Bhava, Pasupati, Isana, 
Bhima, Rudra, Mahatleva, and Ugra” (Avani-vana-pavanasakha-pavana- 
vanadapatha-dasasatakirana-satakirana-dlksita-tanubhir = atanuprabha- 
vabhih Sarva-Bhava-Pasupat-Isana-Bhlma-Rudra-Mahadev-Ogr-abhi- 
dhana-pradhana-samupabnihitribhir = fivirbbhavita-visvamurttina 
The description of Siva as ‘Asta-murti’ occurs also in the My-son 
Stele Inscription of Vikrantavarman II, dated 731 A.D.^^ 

In Indonesia, the concept finds notice in an 8th century Sanskrit 
inscription from Java, viz., the Canggal (Residency Kedu, Central Jav.i) 
Inscription, date 654 Saka (732 A.D.), which describes Siva as nouri- 
shing the world through His bodies (Yo = stabhis = tantibhir = 

jagat pusnattf^. 

At Pedjeng, in the island of Bali, Dr. Stutterheim found a 
mukhalinga, which he describes as astamukhalinga, “the lihga proper 
being surrounded by eight busts of Siva, corresponding to his eight 

V. 64; p. 165, v. 22; II, p. 80, V. 2 (I.4); III, p. 35, 1 . 2, p. 80, V. 3; p. 120, 
v. i; IV (Paris, 1952). p. 123, C, vv. 3, 24. 

23 R. C. Majumdar, Champs, Lahore, 1927, Bk, III (Inscriptions), No. 
12, V. 27; No. 16, V. 10, 

24 Ibid., No. 17, v. 3; 11 . II fl. 

2g Ibid., No, 21, V. I. 

26 Canggal Inscr., v. 4; Kern, Verspreide Geschriften, VII, p. 118; B. R, 
Chatcerji & N. P. Chakravarti, India and Java (Greater India Society Bulletin, 
No. 5, Calcutta, 1933), Part II (Inscr.), p. 31. 
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raUrtis, but all idencical in form, and eiglit complete figures of 5iva 
seated around the lotus below. The time of origin of this sculpture 
has not been determined, but it is held to belong probably to the 
Old or Middle — Balinese period (ioth-i4th century)^'. 

Thus, the concept of the eight fold manifestation of Siva, bringing 
out the immanent aspect of the god, spread to Farther India, in the 
form already developed in India itself. But this is not all. We have 
noticed above that in Cambodia, where our information is the most 
detailed on the subject, the concept of Asta-wFirti had been so 
thoroughly and deeply assimilated by the upholders and followers of 
Brahmanical culture in that country, that, far from remaining an abs- 
tract concept there (as it appears to have been the case in India itself), 
it attained a concrete realization, in the form and symbol of worshiji, 
in a country far off from its source, as a living ingredient of the Saiva 
cult. 

Kamaleswa'i Bhattacuakya 


27 Sec W. F. Stutterheim, Indian Influences in Old~Balinese Art, London: 
India Society, 1 935, p« 3 1 * Plate XIX and the description accompanying. 



Abhidharmakosakarika (I- 9 - 48 ) 

{with English Translation and Notes from Yasomitra’s Commentary) 
?Tf5?HT?T?ir II «. II 

9. Matter, Rilp.i, consists of five senses and five objects and one 
auijnapti. The five senses, eye, etc. are what arc called Prasadas* of 
Rupa serving as bases of consciousness of colour, etc. 

I Rnpaprasada is to be disjoined as: Rtipani ca prasadasca te. 
This excludes tbe mental faculty fro:n the material faculties. The term 
Rupa excludes ,^raddha, faith which is also a prasada, translucent 
state of mind. One cannot argue that the adjective tadvijhanasray.i 
is enough to exclude Sraddhii in the definition : for one may incline 
to include it by taking tadvijhanasraya a bahuvrlhi compound. 
To use riipa would deter from taking it a bahuvrlhi; for there is 
no translucent matter of which the objccts-consciousness would 
be regarded as basis. The use of prasada is again intended to 
point out that the sense-faculty is a specified prasada other than the 
objects grasped by the sense-faculties. 

The Vaibh.lsikas hold that the sense-faculties are only some kind of 
transformation of matter. But according to the scriptur: they are 
supra-sensuous, transparent and inferrable from their consciousness, 
the bases of which arc experienced as eye, etc. 

The qualification tadvijndnasraya is again aimed at avoiding the 
mutual overlapping of the definitions of the sensual consciousness- 
If the eye be defined simply as riipaprasdda, the eye would turn 
into the e.ar, etc. and vice versa. If the eye, etc. are qualified as 
tadvijhlndsraya i.c., what is translucent matter and basis of the rupa- 
ccnsciousness, that is the eye, there will be no such overlapping. No 
car or any othr.r sense-faculty can be the basis of the pa-conscious- 
ness. Similarly what is rupaprasada and basis of the tactile-conscious- 
ness is Kdyendriya. 

Or the pronoun tad conveys sense-faculties, and their consciousness 
is visual consciousness, etc. These terms arc well-known in the 
scripture and not the terms like riipavijndna, etc. We meet only in 
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the world occasionally with the latter terms. Therefore this other 
interpretation is preferred. 

'sftsi =^3r^'Tt ^ im » u 

10. Rapa' is divided into two and also into twenty; sound 
[iihdaY into eight; taste (r,«a) into six; odour {gandh.t) into four; 
and touchable into eleven. 

Two-fold rupa is : Varna, colour and Sa'nslhana, figure ; 

twenty-fold: four colours; blue, retl, yellow anil white; eight kinds 
of figure: dirgha, hrasua, vartuli, parimandala, tmnata, avanata, sdta 
and visdta-, other eight kinds of colour; abbra, bdspa, rafts, mihikd, 
chayd, dtapa (sun light), dloka, (moon-light) and tanias. 

Eight-fold sound ; (1) upTittamahdhrmtahctnkiV, e g., sound pro- 
duced by the hand and mouth; (2) anupdttamahdbbfitahetHka^, c.g., 
sound produced by the wind, forest and water; (3) sattvdkhya, e.g., 
vocal act. (4) asattvdkhya, all other sounds. Dividing these four 
into manoffia and amanofna we get eight-fold sound. 

Six-fold rasa : madhura, amla, lavana, katu, kasaya and tikta. 
bour-fold gandha: sugandha, durgandba, ulkata and anutkata. 
Eleven-fold touchable: four great elements, earth, water, fire and air; 
seven upadiiya rupas: slakpia, karkasa, gurutva, laghntva, slta^ jighatsd 
and pipdsd. Sec Dhanimasahgim, 648 ; ver. I, 33; Vibhasa 127.1. 

1 Rupa: It is broadly of two kinds: Varna, colour and 
Sarnsthdna, shape. Varna is of 4 kinds; nlla, blue, lohita, red, pita, 
yellow and avaddt, white. Other colours {abbra, etc.) are their 
varieties. The same rupa by reckoning its other subtler sub-divisions, 
becomes twenty. Sarnsthanam, shape is eight-fold; dirgha, long, 
hrasua, short, vartula, round, parimandala, tmnata, high, avanata, low, 
sdta^ visdta. The remaining is twelve-fold colour: nlla, etc. four, 
abbra, sky-blue, bdspa, vapour, rajas, dust, mihikd^ snow, chdyd, 
shade, dtapa, sun-light, dloka, moon-light and tamas, darkness. 

2 Sabda, sound. Sattvdsattvdkhyasca = the vocal act and the 
sound other than the vocal act. Updttamahdbhiitahetftka — a sound 
due to the cause of great elements incorporated, i.e., inseparably 
associated with the sense-faculties {indriydvinirbhdgavartin)', i.e. the 
sound produced by the hand and mouth. If Sattvdkhya is taken 
to be the same as one produced in the stream of a living being, the 
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externally created being (jiirmita) in human shape also produces the 
sound by means o£ the hands and mouth, and that sound also will be 
upattamahabhutahetuka. But as a matter o£ fact it is to be understood 
as anupattamahabhittahetuka, because it is not inseparably associated 
with scnse-htcultics, {indriyavinirbhagavartin). The created being 
utters the human speech by virtue of the creator’s magic power. 

11 1 -I II 

II. Of a person whose mind is cither detracted or absent* the 
continuity of the mind which is cither wholesome or unwholesome and 
which depends on four great elements, is called Avijnapti. 

I Viksiptacittakasya. One who has no detraction or one 
who has no detracted mind or no mind is vibsiptacittaka. Or a 
person detracted and absent-minded is viksiptacittaka. 

for example, a wholesome mind produces a whole- 
some Avijiiapti. A man possessing other than the wholesome 
mind, i.e., either unwholesome or indeterminate mind is to be under- 
stood viksiptacittd. Similarly unwholesome mind produces unwhole- 
some Auijnapti. A man possessing other than that mind, i.e., cither 
wholesome or indeterminate mind is viksiptacitta. Acittaka is a 
person who entered into Nirodhasamapatti. The term, api points out to 
the person who is of no detracted mind and in the state of good mind. 

Continuity of mind is its flow, pravaha which is understood to be 
a flowing dharma, either kusala or akusala. It is only knsala or 
akitsala and not avyakrta. So senses, eye, etc. arc not avijiiapti, 

Mahabhutany upadaya, i.e. caused by the great elements. 

II II 

17. The great elements arc: earth*, water, fire and air; and 
their individual characteristics are respectively: hardness, moisture, 
heat and motion^. (They are mutually inseparable, because) their 
existence in each is inferrable by their functions like holding® up, etc. 

I The term “dhatu” in prthivtdhatu etc. of the verse is to 
exclude such as earth, etc. which consist of colour and shape. Or 
they are dhatus because they posses svalaksana, hardness, etc. and 
upadayarupa. eye, etc. Eighteen dhatus are so because of their 
possessing svasamanyalaksana. Or it means gotra in the Discourse of 
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six dhatus where the sense of possession is not intended. Or it means 
the seed of rebirth because it nourishes the birth. They are gross 
because they are bases of all other upadaya rupas. The earth, etc. 
arc udbhntavrtti, i. c., wherein the functions, holding, etc. arc 
manifested, 

2 Irana, motion. The momentary things cannot move from 
place to place; for the moment it arises, it perishes then and there. 
Therefore it is explained, that elemental streams which arc in the 
nature of raising up in the next immediate space are called Irana. 
The well-known example here is the light-flame (pradlpa). The self- 
nature of the air is exhibited by its act, movement. Its lightness is 
ijiialihed by Irana. So its definition will be what is lightness com- 
bined with movement, that is the air-element. Th.it which is moving 
and light is the air-clement and the lightness is an upadaya riipa, 
dependent matter. 

3 The mention of the function, holding, etc. in relation to 
the earth, etc. is to indicate by the circumstantial inference (sesanu- 
mand) the presence in it of other elements. In the earth, c.g. a slab 
of stone the presence of other elements, water, etc. is to be inferred 
because of its having cohesion, ripening and extension. Similarly in 
the water are inferred the elements of earth, etc, because the water has 
the power of retaining the boat, ripening and movement. The fire- 
flame has steadiness, appears in a shape and shaky;, so it is possessed 
of other elements. The air exhibits its power of retention and cold- 
ness and warmth,, so it is to be combined with other elements. Thus 
say the Vaibhasikas. 

II 1 VI 

13. E.irth^ consists of colour and figure and it is called so in 
accordance with the common usage. Similarly water, fire and air 
are so called following the common parlance. 

I This verse speaks of the earth as current in the worldly talk 
and not the elemental earth. 

tTiit iii^ ii 

14. The same senses and objects are regarded as the first ten 
bases {ayatana) and elements {dhatu). Vedana, feeling, is an experience 

6 
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and Samjna', notion or juJijmcnt is a grasping of characteristic marks 
of things cognized. 

I Samjha, nimittodgrahanatmika, nimitra, a characteristic mark 
IS nilatva, etc. which is an avasthavtiesa, certain mode of a 
substance; grasping of that is determination [paricebeda). That 
determination is the same as samjitd. 

II VI II 

15. Dharmas other than the four groups of elements arc what is 
called group of forces^. Tlicsc three groups, viz. Vedana, Satnjna 
and Sarnskdra together with Avijhapti and Asamskrtdh ate termed: 
Dharmdyatana^ and Dharrnadhatu. 

1 Two interpretations arc given in the comment. One 
is; Sat cetandkuyds in which abbisamskarana is dominant. The 
second is : Samskrtam abhisamskaroti, one accomplishes what is 
accomplished. This explanation is possible by way of bhavintsarrijnd 
like odanarn paca, “cook the food” etc. 

2 The so called dbarmdyatana and dharmadhatu arc formed of 
three groups of elements: Vedana, Samjnd and Sarnskdra, together with 
avijiiapti and asamskna. Thus it includes 7 dravyas: avijnapti, 
vedana, samjnd, sarnskdraskandba, dkdsa, pratisankbyd- and aprati- 
sankhyd-nirodha. 

^ Jim: W: II II 

16. Vijhana^, consciousness is an awareness in regard to each 
object; in the dyatana classification it is the mana-dyatana, mind-basis 
and in the dhatu classiRcation it is the same as seven dhatus, six kinds 
of consciousness and one mind. 

1 Vijndna — upalabdhi, grasping the bare object; vedana, etc. are 
mental cognitions of specific characters of the objects (yisesagrahana). 

II Iv* II 

17. Of these six (kinds of consciousness), a consciousness which 
is of the just past^ and preceding moment is called mind, manas; and 
(it is accepted as a separate dhatu) in order to provide a receptacle to 
the sixth consciousness*, so that i8 elements, dhatus can be accounted 
for. 
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1 “The immediate past” (anantara) is to exclude the one 
screened by other consciousness. What is just immediate past 
of a consciousness, and not screened by other consciousness, that 
becomes basis of that consciousness. That screened consciousness 
becomes basis of other consciousness of which it is immediate past. 
It is therefore possible that at the mindless stage of the yogin the 
mind entering into the Nirodhasamapatti ^ even though it m.iy be 
long past, becomes basis of emerging mind, vyntthanadtta; for it is 
not screened by other consciousness. 

“The past” {atlta) excludes the present. The mental conscious- 
ness at the moment is residing (^asrayi) and present. The same is 
accepted as past [ in the next moment ] and it is what is staled as : 
‘‘in order to provide a receptacle to the sixth consciousness”. 

2 The six consciousness-elements are tlic same as the mind- 
clement and the latter is again nothing but the former; thus each 
one of them includes the other. If, therefore, the former is accepted 
the latter will be quite unnecessary and if the latter is accepted the 
former will be unnecessary. Thus the elements, dhatu will be 
either 17 or 12 in total. Hence says the author: sasthasrayaprasid- 
dhyartham. 

The first five consciousness-elements have as bases the eye, etc. 
but the sixth mental consciousness has no basis and in order to 
provide that, the mind-element is established. 

In the system of the Yogacaras there is also a separate mind- 
element as distinct from six consciousness-elements. 

The Tamraparniyas assume the heart-substance {hrdaya vastu) as 
the basts of the manovijnanadhatu and plead that it persists even in 
the arupya sphere of existence. They postulate rupa in the arupya 
sphere also, interpreting in the term, arupya in the sense; isadartha, 
“there is slightly rupa” on the model of apingala “slightly blue”. 

^ 11 ic 11 

18. One rupaskandha, one ayatana, i.e., manas, and one dhatu, 
i.e., dharma dhatu include several dharmas. One dharnia, i.e., eye is 
included in another dharma, i. e., rupaskandha because of the 
homogeneous nature, and not included in other skandhas, vedana, 
etc., because of heterogeneous nature. 
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fgt^sfq II II 

ig. The eye, etc. though they are in pair, are considered to be 
one clement on account of their similarity in regard to genesis, object 
and consciousness. But they appear in pair for the sake of beauty*. 

I Sohhartham, for the sake of beauty. If there arc one eye, 
and one car, the face will be very ugly. Why arc then the camel, 
cat, and owl, etc. ugly even though they have two eyes, etc? They 
arc ugly in comparison with other species of animal. The animal 
which has two eyes is not ugly among its own class of beings. 

Sanghabhadra interprets: Sobha = Adhipatya, very clear vision. 
The person in possession of adhipatya shines very well. One can- 
not see so much clearly with one eye as with two eyes. This inter- 
pretation is advocated lest that the superfluous eye, etc. may loose 
their indriyatva. Again here one may argue : Let one eye so broad 
enough come into being by virtue of karman. Why should there 
be divided bases of the eye? 

\n tX\o V ibhasa Ate recorded these two views: One is for the 
sake of beauty; the other is for the sake of clear vision. One may 
ask : the pair appears only due to karman, why is the above explana- 
tion resorted to? The same thing is understood here. The living 
beings entertain an aflection for the beauty due to repeated occurrence 
of these divided bases from immemorial time. So it is stated: By 
the force of such karman of entertaining an affection for beauty and 
clear vision the senses by pair appear serving the said two purposes. 

11 11 

20. The terms skandha, ayatana and dhatu indicate respectively 
the heap, rasi, door of origin, ayatana, and genesis, gotra. Three 
modes of teaching, skandha, etc. are introduced in accordance with the 
three-fold infatuation, faculty and taste of the disciples. 

II II 

21. The feeling and notion (vedana-samjha) are established as 
two separate groups of elements distinct from the mental phenomena; 
because they form root causes* of dispute and condition the worldly 
existence and also because of the causes justifying the order of five 
skandhas^. 
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1 Vedana and Samjna are respectively principal causes for 
two roots of dispute, viz., attachment for worldly pleasures (^kiimabhis- 
vatiga) and attachment for wrong views (drsit). The house-holders 
adhere to pleasures on account of their inclination for enjoyment. 
The house-less ascetics adhere to wrong views on account of their 
perverted notion taking adharma for dharma and vice versa. 

2 Reasons for the order of skandhas arc given in the next verse. 

ii i| 

2 2. The asamskrta elements are not included in the said 
skandhas because of their lacking the characteristics sucli as nlpana, 
etc. The order of skandhas is justified on account of their relative 
grossness, causing defilements, being receptacle, etc. and also due to 
the order of sphere of existence. 

I Asamskrta-elcmcnts are not counted as a separate Sixth 
skandha; for arthayoga, they do not convey any conception: rasi, heap 
related to skandha, nor do they border on the vicinity of space. 

Further the upudana skandha indicates samklesavastu, things 
causing defilement, and vyavadanavastu, things caushig purification. 
Asamskrtas arc neither the first because they arc without asravas, 
sinful acts, nor the second, because they are unconditioned. Some 
one’s interpretation : that the cessation of skandhas (i.e. asamskrta- 
elements) is not skandha can equally apply to dhatus, ayatanas. Just 
as a cessation of the pitcher is not the pitcher, so also a cessation of 
dhatu is not dhatu and a cessation of basis is not the basis. Thus 
asamskrta would not be brought under dharma-dhatu and dharma-basis 
as against our intention to put it so. 

II II 

23. The five senses are placed first inasmuch as they have their 
objects of present moment only; the first four senses arc put first 
before kaya bec.ause they have as their objects the derivative elements 
(bhattUka). The eye and ear become further first of the other two, 
because their functions are quicker, far and farther. The eye func- 
tions still quicker and farther than the ear, so it is placed first of all. 
Or their otder is accoutited for in accordance with their residing 
places. 
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II \e II 

2/^. One ayatana is termed riipdyatana^ in order to distinguish 
it from the others and for the reason of its greater impcriancc; and 
another one is called dharmdyatana to make it distinguished from the 
others and because it includes several and superior dharmas. 

I The five senses, eye, etc. as subjects and five things, 
rupa, etc. as objects are termed dyalana basis each separately and nor 
one ayatana collectively, and their distinctions arc thus easily recogni- 
sable, Nine bases, eye, etc. arc given a separate designation, eye- 
basis, etc. up to touchable-basis, but no rupa-basis is given so a 
separate designation. The reason is this : When other bases arc 
tpialified by their separate designations each, the remaining one basis 
which is other than the eye-basis, etc. and yet comes inulcr rupa 
category, will easily be recognised as rupa-basis; c.g. when all cows 
branded with marks, one cow which is not so branded will have as 
its mark that unbrandedness itself. Similarly the designation of 
dharmdyatana is to be accounted for. 

Importance of mpdyatana is stressed for three reasons: it has 
rnpana, hindrance through touching by the hands and other limbs; 
it can be pointed out to be existing here or there; and it is a matter 
of common knowledge in the world. According to some other 
opinion (viz. of Dharmatrata) it is rdpdyatana because it is divided 
into twenty varieties (1. 10) and it serves as object for the three eyes; 
fleshy-eye (i.c. of ours), divine eye (i.e. of gods’) and the wisdom-eye 
(i.e., of the saints). 

enr?! qrs srm II || 

25. The Buddha has spoken 80 thousand dharmaskandhas^ and 
these skandhas arc either vocal or nominal in nature; hence they may 
be brought under cither Rupa- or Samskara-skandha. 

I For some Acaryas, i.e., Sautrantikas who consider 
Buddha’s discourses to be of vocal nature {ydgvijnaptisvabhdva) the 
discourses are to be brought under Rupaskandha because the sound- 
basis comes under this skandha. For others who consider them of 
nominal nature (ndmasvabhdva) they are included in the Samskara 
skandha. But the Abhidharmikas consider it to be of both the natures 
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a»d naman) and hence they arc included in the Rupa as well 
.IS SamsUara skandha. The theory o£ 80 thousand Dharniaskandhas 
IS accepted by Abhidharniikas. 

According to some other schools Dharma skandhas arc 84 
thousands; cf. Satyasiddhi § 36. Other references given by Poussin 
sre : Sumangalavilasini i. p-24: Theragatha 1024; Prjjnaparamita 
11) the Akutobhaya of Nagai*juna, 1.8; Avadanasataka, II, 155. 

26. Some acaryas say that the dharniaskandha’ is of the same 
M/.c as that of the sastra, treatise, (j-e., six thousand grantlias). Others 
s.iy that eaclt part of the dharmaskandha is preached as an antidote® 
to some sort of wrong mental disposition (caritapratipaksa). 

1 That Sastra is named Dharmaskandha and of the size 
of six thousand granthas and this Sastra alone remains. Other eighty 
tliotisand Dharniaskandhas disappeared, they say. 

2 Human beings arc of different mental dispositions such as 
desire, anger, delusion, pride, wrong view, doubt, desire-hatred 
and desirc-hatred-delusion. Some have desire in their heart but act 
in hatred; have hatred at heart but act in desire. Buddha prc.achcd 
antidotes for all these people. 

uRrrmT m ii 

27. Similarly other skandhas, ayatanas and dhatus are brought 
under the said five skandhas, etc. as it may suit them taking into 
account their respective characters. 

28. The intervening space (in the mouth, nose, etc.) is called 
Akasadhatu'^ and they say® that it is seen as illumination and darkness. 
The vijnanadhatu^ , consciousness-element, is an impure consciousness 
which is the source of re-birth. 

I The uncompsite ether and vijnana arc defined previous- 
ly (verses 3, 12) but not akasadhatu and vijnanadhatu. That the 
akasadhatu is different from akaia, uncomposite ether can be made 
clear from the sutra : 3^1 1 So it is now defined. 
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2 The wortl “Kila” licre indicates it is the opinion of the 
Vaihhasikas. But in the opinion of Vasubandhu it is only the 
absence of a hiiulcrancc on material. 

j Vijnanadhatu serves as the seed for rebirth. The four 
great elements arc nourishing factors of the embryo atid dkasadbatu 
is its enlarger, so they are all termed dhatu = pratisandhim dadhate ili. 

57 gJlfcl^TT I 

ml <r 11 n 

2(j. One lupadlutu among 18 dhattis is alone® demonstrable' 
by the sight; ten material dhatus have the capacity to resist others. 
The same dhatus omitting rftpa and sabda arc indefinable (avyakrta). 

1 Nidarsana is a kind of visesa by virtue of which certain 
thing can be so demonstrated. The rttpa alone is sanidarsatui 
amon<f 18 dhatus. The distinctions such as sanidarsana, etc. arc all 
usetl by the author in consonance with the Sutra, which is cited in 
extenso in the commentary. 

2 By avadharana is meant assertion : Sapratigha rFtpina eva, 
dharmadhatu is excluded from it, because it is both rupin and arftpin. 
So avijhapti is not sapratigha. 

f5f;Tr »i?^^iiirqjr5ffir^iimT§rvr: i| \\ 

30. And other dhatus are three-fold (kusala, etc.). All the 
dhatus arc obtainable in the desire-plane of existence, Kamadhatu. 
In the Kupa-planc only 14 dhatus are obtainable with the exception of 
odour, taste, and consciousness of the nose and that of the tongue. 

<?T?t^T: tl n II 

3 1 . The three elements : mind, dharmas and mental conscious- 
ness arc obtainable in the Arupya plane of existence. These three 
elements alone are both sdsrava and andsrava and the remaining ones 
arc sdsrava only. 

ff 1 

3*mr4crT: li \\ II 

32. The first five consciousness elements are associated with 
reasoning, vitarka and investigation, vicara. The last three elements 
{manas, etc. up to the associated mental elements) are of three kinds. 
The remaining elements (ten material elements) are devoid of both. 
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^ R?r iTR^ft grt'sf »?H# II ^ 11 

33. They (i.c., the first five consciousncss'clemcnts) arc (said to 
be) free from vikalpa, a discursive thought in so far as they lack 
ahbinirUpana- and anusmarana-vikalpa. Abhinirnpanavikalpa is an 
unconcentrated mind-formed thought, and all the mind-formed memory 
both concentrated and unconcentrated is anusmaranavikalpa. 

fgftrr ii \->f ii 

3^. The seven mental elements (cittadhatu) arc always associated 
with an object, so also arc the half of the dliarmas (i.c., those asso- 
ciated with mind). The nine elements, viz. seven cittadlutus, dharmas 
and sound are non-a|i[n‘o|niated (annpatta)', the other nine elements 
arc both, appropriated and n on-appropriated. 

?rf^tiT ii •• 

35. The tangible clement is two-fold (i.c. bhuta and bhautika); 
the remaining nine material elements arc bhautika, derivative only 
and so also a part of dharmadhatu i.c., avijnapti is derivative. (The 
rest, seven mental elements and dharmadhatu omitting avijnapti arc 
neither). Ten material elements arc collocated, sancita; (and the 
rest arc asaheita, non-collocated). 

II U i| 

36. The external four elements {rnp^, rasa, gandha and 
sprastavya) can cut others and can be cut by others. They can also 
be burnt and weighed; but there is dispute about its being burnt 
and weighed. 

SI II || 

37. The five internal elements (the eye,* etc.) are retributive, 
vipakaja’^ and accumulative, aupacayika^. The sound is not retribu- 
tive. The eight iion-obstructional (apratighay elements arc flowing, 
naisyandika^ and retributive. 

I The eye, etc. are not naisyandika, cmanative because 
they do not continue their existence like rupa, etc. when a man is 
dead. But they are retributive as well as accumulative. 
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2 Vipakaja means that which is produced from the vipaka 

beta which term may be interpreted thus ; Vipakasya phalasya hetuh. 
In this ease the compound is to be explained as one having the 
middle part, the word hetn being dropped like goratha = gobhih 
yukto rathah, or vipaka means that action which is on the point of 
producing its fruit {phalakalapraptam va karma). Or the fruit alone is 
vipaka {yipaktiriti). Then in such case the cause is spoken of by the 
term of result just like the result is spoken of by the term of cause 
in the expression : qfetjihl qKmf ^4 I 

3 Atipacayika — tViat which is accumulated by nourishment, 
hygienic treatment, sleep and undisturbed slate of mind. 

4 liight apratigha elements i.e., 7 mental elements and 

dhannadhatn are cinanativc when they are produced by causes called 
sabhdga and sarvatraga; and they are retributive when they arc 
produced by vipakabetu. 

5 Naisyandtka is that which is produced by a cause resembl- 
ing its effect. 

38. The rest' {^ = rnpa, rasa, gandba, sprastavya) arc three-fold 
(viz: vipakaja, atipacaytka and naisyandika). The only one element 
(dharmadhatu) is possessing the real dravya (i.e. asarnskrta element). 
The last three elements arc of one moment (^ksanika^, i.e., anaisyandika 
for one moment). The obtaining of the eye cum visual cons- 
ciousness may be either at dilTerent times or at the same time. 

1 The rupa, etc, chat are inseparable from the sense- 
faculty alone are retributive; others that arc separable from the sense- 
faculty are naisyandika and aupacayika because they continue to exist 
even after the person is dead. 

2 Ksanika : These three dhatus (manas, dbarmah, manovijnana) 
are those of the first pure dubkbe dbarmajnanaksanti. They are for 
one moment brought about by the cause other than the sabbdgabetu. 
They are termed ksanika because they loose in the next moment the 
andsrava state 'of the previous moment. The samskrta dharmas other 
than the specified above are not anaisyandika, i.e., are not brought 
about by the cause other than the sabbdgabetu. 
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?HTr*T€rcfTwr>ftsfv ?fr ^ u n 

39. Twelve elements (6 scnse-orj5.ms anJ their consciousnesses) are 
internal* (i.c., pertaining to one’s own person) with tlic exception of 
Rupa, etc. The element called dharma is known as sabhaga~. Tlic 
other elements are called tatsabhiigi^ whicli do not discharge their own 
duties. 

1 Adhyatmika, The, mind, citta, is spoken of as atman 
because it is the substratum of the idea “ 1 ”. In the gatbii like 

^TcJTJTr ff the term “atman” is understood to be no other than the 

citta. This will be obvious from the other g7ith7i like: 

Such dharmas which act as bases in regard to at trt an — citta 

Cr 

on account of their close proximity with circa arc called internal; other 
dharmas which act as objects in regard to citta arc called external. 
That close proximity is a fact through which a consciousness under- 
goes modification in accordance with that of the substratum. The eye- 
consciousness is localised only on the eye, etc. not on the rupa etc. 
Similarly the mind is experienced only on the body associated with 
sense-faculty not on the locus of objects. 

2 Sabhdga. Whichever is a definite object of certain conscious- 
ness, that object is termed “Sabhaga”, c.g. rupa is the definite object 
of the visual consciousness and dharmas are so of the mental conscious- 
ness. That consciousness relating to that object may he either al- 
ready arisen or destined to arise. Of that consciousness all dharmas 
excepting their own selves and their co-existing dharmas (sahabhn) 
become objects. Their own selves do not become so, because no 
dharma can act affecting in its own self. For example no tip of the 
finger can be touched by the same tip of the finger; no edge of the 
sword can be cut by the same edge of the sword. The co-existing 
dharmas cither associated or disassociated do not become objects 
because of their very close proximity. E.g., a drop of collyrium 
applied to the eye is not seen by the same eye. However they (i.e. 
selves and co-existing dharmas) become objects of the mind of the next 
moment. Thus all dharmas become objects of the mind in two 
consecutive moments. Therefore dharmadbatu is permanently called 
sabhdga. 

3 Tatsabhdga. The remaining dharmas (the eye, etc. and 
rupa etc.) arc called “tatsabhaga” as well as “sabhaga”. They are 
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neither mere sabhaga, nor mere tatsabhaga. A dharma which does not 
discharge its own function is termed '‘tatsabhaga” . It results from 
this that is sabhaga which discharges its own function. 

The eye through which a person saw, sees and will see rupa is 
termed sabhaga eye. Here the commentary corrects Bhasya : It 
must be stated as “adrakfit” instead of “apasyat’\ which indicates 
the past of yesterday, whereas “adrakfit” indicates the past 
in general. So also is to be stated upto the mind. The ear through 
which one hear, heard and will hear is called sabhaga ear. 

^?rr: ^ i 

5T sfalqjTraiz' sr i| vo n 

40. Ten material elements and five consciousness-elements are to 
be suppressed by meditation, bhdvand; the last three elements (mind, 
mental dharmas and mental consciousness) are in three ways, (i.e. some 
suppressed by insight, darsana^, some by meditation, bhdvana, and 
some unsuppressed). That which is undefiled {aklistay is not to be 
suppressed by insight; neither matter which may be defiled (^klista) 
is so suppressed, nor five-fold consciousness. 

1 The first siglit of the Truths is darsana, insight, and 
it is constituted of the 15 pure moments, ksanas. The same in- 
sight again and again repeated is bhdvand, meditation. Or the 
mundane concentrated knowledge is bhdvand. 

(a) Darsanaheya, suppressed by insight, they are 88 anu'sayas 
and their co-existing dharmas. Satkdyadrsti, etc. are anmayas. The 
associate dharmas, vijndna and vedand, etc. are co-existent. Disassociate 
dharmas are jdti, jdtijdti, etc. prdptis of annsayas and co-existing 
dharmas of anmayas, and also of frdptis such as anuprdpti, etc. 
which are also disassociate dharmas suppressed by insight. 

(b) Remaining impure dharmas to be suppressed by meditation 
are: 10 anmayas, tdxext co-existing dharmas and their prdptis with 
their satellites uncovered and indeterminate forces, and impure 
avijndpti with its satellites. 

(c) Unsuppressed are pure dharmas consisting of mdrgasatya 
and uncomposite dharmas. 

2 Prthagjanatva, the state of being a worldling, forming a force 
which is uncovered and indeterminate, is included in the category of 
bhdvandheya. Corporeal and vocal actions producing bad result being 
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material in nature are also included in the bhauanaheya. But tlie 
Vatsiputriyas argue that they arc all to be included in the darsanaheya. 
Prthagjanatva is opposed to the Aryan path. When there is Aryan 
path arisen, no frthagjanatva can co-exist. The actions of bad result 
being present, no Aryan path arises and vice versa. So they are to 
be included in the darsanaheya. To combat this opinion the author 
s.iys the following: na drstiheyam, etc. 

^i. The eye and eight* parts of dharmadhatu are called drsti. 
The wisdom which arises along with five kinds of consciousness is not 
called drsti, because it docs not make any judgment®. 

1 Eight parts of dbariiiadhatM are: satkiyad.sti, antagraha, 
mithyadrsti, drsti paramarh stlavralaparamarsa, saniyak prajfia 
{ — laukiki prajha), pure prajfia of Saiksa and pure prajfia of Asaiksa 
omitting the ksayajham and anutpadajhana. 

2 Santlrana is a judgment after reflecting the object {yisaya- 
upanidhyana). Therefore the mental prajha soiled, combined with 
desire, etc. or unsoiled (i.e. ksayanutpadajhana) is not drsti because 
it makes no judgment. The eye is a drsti, not because it makes 
judgment, but because it perceives rupa. Prajha on tlie other hand 
is drsti on account of judgment. 

1 

fqifR q qei: 11 v^t n 

42. The eye, while sabhaga, sees the visible, rupa, but not the 
consciousness that resides in it; because the visible being covered or 
veiled is not seen; so says the Vaibhasika*. 

I The Vijnanavadin, advocate of consciousness as seer, 
says that if the eye sees, then it will also see when the person has 
concentrated his mind on other thoughts. Such prasahga will not be 
raised in accepting consciousness as seer. So the consciousness resi- 
ding in the eye sees, because when there is consciousness, perception 
arises; when there is no consciousness, no perception arises. 

^KiT*?fq q^Rr i 

^qq?q>qT n v^ u 

43. One sees by means of both eyes inasmuch as he secs the 
object very clearly and brightly. 
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The eye, car and mind, these three discharge their respective 
functions without being contacted with their objects. The other three 
organs do so otherwise, i.c., being contacted with them. 

=JR*rWTyr?jts?fTei: 11 v>r II 

Three organs, nose, etc. (tongue and touch) are accepted to 
grasp the objects of equal dimension. The base or background of the 
sixtli consciousness is of its just preceding moment and those of other 
five consciousness-elements are simultaneous with themselves. 

II v'jt II 

45. The eye, etc. are bases of their respective consciousness, 
because the latter assumes changes in accordance with the changes 
assumed by die former*. Therefore the consciousness is designated 
in the terms of sense faculties, because the latter serves as the distinct 
causes. 

I When the organs, eye, etc. arc cither fed with ointment, 
etc. or hurt with dust, etc. their consciousness also accordingly be- 
comes citiier gracious or hurt. Simikarly their arising or no arising 
and their efficiency or no efficiency are also governed by defectiveness 
or no defectiveness of the organs. It is therefore understood that 
a sensual consciousness assumes changes due to the changes of the 
organs, eye, etc. 

46. The eye is not inferior to the body, kaya (i.e., body, eye 
and rfipa, belong to five bhumis, kama and four (dhyanas). The 
matter, rupa, of higher bhumi becomes no object of the eye (of lower 
bhumi) and so also not the (visual) consciousness of the higher 
bhumi. Of the consciousness-species, the visible (rupa) becomes the 
object in all bhumis (i.e., higher, lower and its own bhumi); of the 
body, kaya both the visible and consciousness become objects every- 
where (viz. the body of kama plane has as object the visible and 
consciousness available in their cwn bhumi and higher one). 

W: II II 

47 > The same holds good in the case of the ear. Every one of 
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the other three (nose, tongue and touch) belong to its own bhunii. 
But the tactile-consciousness pertains to its own bhuini and to a lower 
one. Mind is confined to no blulmi. 

w vim i 

vinH ^ ^ 5r-Wl«'!IircJI'm: ?qcTi: II V«; ,1 

48. hive external elements (dhatu) arc cognizable by two, i.c., 
the consciousness of their respective sense-faculties and mental cons- 
ciousness; (the other 13 elements are cognizable by mental conscious- 
ness alone). The uncompositc tlharmas are eternal. 

Twelve internal elements (5 senses, mind and 6 consciousness- 
ciements) and part of dharmadhatu (constituting i j indriyas, viz. 
vital organ, 5 sense-hicultics, 5 moral faculties atul the last three 
knowlcilge-faculties) arc designated as indriyas. (The other 8 indriyas 
are reckoned under 12 internal elements thus: the first 5 senses, eye, 
etc. make up 7 indriyas, two sexual organs being included in the 
kayadhatu; and 7 seven citta elements (dhatu) make up one indriya = 
altogether 8 indriyas). 

I Dharmardha in masculine means a part of dharmadhatu. 
Some persons read it in neuter gender. According to this reading the 
meaning will be an equal half of dharmadhatu as ardhapippali 
{^ — pippalyahardham — A just half of pippali herb). If the word 
"ardha” in neuter is current in the sense of “part”, then the vigraha 
may be expressed Dharmasedsau ardhanca or dharme ardham — 
dharmdrdham. 

Here ends the exposition of the elements {dhatunirdesa). 


N. Aiyaswami Sastri 
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Dr. Agrawala, in liis interesting paper on, “Some I'oreign Words 
In Ancient Sanskrit Literature,*** has for the first time explained the 
meaning of the Astira battle-cry Hclayo, HeLiyo referred to by Patahjalr 
and the Satapatha Brahmana.’* He has shown that the Kiinva edition of the 
!iatapaiha reads ‘hailo, hailo’ and is an address to God Illti of the Babylo- 
nians and Assyrians, and cdoah of the Hebrew, the Bal)ylonian- 
Canaanite /7//, IHioenieian cl^ Accadian du, Armaic eUiha or Arabic dah. 

This hado, bado became a Tantric BTja Hdi Hdi in Jainism. Another 
BJja ‘Iri’ also seems to have been a corruption of ‘el’ or‘ilu.’ The feminine 
gender was used Ix'causc it was meant for a goddess. These BTjas arc 
used in the Surimantra, which, according to Jama traditions, is believed 
to have lx:en handed down from Gaiitama-Indrabhuti, the first disciple 
of Mahavira. The mantra is also known as Gani-vijja or Ganabhrt- 
vidyii. It was at least popular in the age of Nlanadevasuri, the author 
of Laghusanti. 

It is also said that it had undergone two or three editions and that 
Vajrasvaml (e. 2 nd century A. D.) separated the Vardhamana Vidya 
from the Surimantra. 

Traditions also ascribe the origin to the age of Rsabhaiiatha the first 
Jina and his Ganadhara, Pundarlka, possibly because it contains the 
Bahuball- Vidya, Bahuball being the son of Rsabhadeva.* The Bahuball 
Vidya is to be worshipjxid in the second pTtha of a yantra of the Suri- 
mantra and is especially used for svapna and nimitta-kathana. It !s this 
Vidya which makes use of the bTja, Hili: — 

rrm inn 11 

ff % I 

(^T?) in ^11 

1 lUPHS., vol. XXIII (1950) pp. 148 fl., /«Q., vol. XXVII, pp I- 17 

2 Kielhorns ed , i. 2; Aliiiika 1 on sfitra, i.i.i. 

3 Satapatha Brahmana, iii. 2. i. 24 reads hedavo, hehivah. 

4 Comparative and Critical study of the Mantrasastra, by M. B. Zavetii 
pp. x6i f(. 
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fts H5fqF^?:r |T?f in'i-ii 

— of 

Mcrutunga further explains that 

The Bija ‘Iri’ is also used in the Surimantras — according to die tra- 
dition of rhe Aiitladharl-giitchii, puhlishcd hy Muni PrTtivijaya.’ 
The whole Mantra is quoted here: — 

3?^* HRt fw^if I1 1 1I ^ ^JTt fsrnirtjf iRii sS ?rflt 
iRjitfl 11^ II 32 iTTit fsirgT^lf II <11 3? Hut gTOsftf? 

IRII 3 S Jurf 3IWWff fsrqifjrf II ^11 3? qjr> fffSilgj' ll'»ll 35 

JTlit II ii 3? II HI 3? ST*?t • ' ** * H '3^ 

in II 3? q'jTt f^TT^qlgr innii 3 S =^3^fl3S^'tqj in^ll 

invil -aS siftq^TO invtn gS qqt 

f^55rT?u»ir iii^ii 3? 5TtT> ^^r=^R^rr?!f in'*!! 3* ?rirt T^r?ffj?^rr’3f ii‘i'?ii aS 

^rinmnRtJif m 5 II 3S fggjg ftgiTg gunRilJTgr# *Tf Hinas' 

aS fgftJTTg 

fffic’Tr'T 3S «fiTfe *TfmF^ ^ faftfaFc- 

^T5T a? hrft- 

3? ^ II tcoii 

The tradition recorded by Mcrutunga belongs to the Ancala-gaccha. 
A study of all the different texts on Surimantra, published in the Stiri- 
mantrakalfa-Samdoha, hy Nawab, shows that Hili becomes Iri in the 
traditions of other gacchas.'* Both possibly mean the same thing. And 
the attempts by various writers to explain the significance of Bljas like 
Hiri, Piri, Siri, Iri, Kiri etc., in the above mentioned work, shows that 
the origins of these Bijas were already forgotten. 

5 Publislietl in SHrimantrakalpa-samdoba, publishetl by S. M. Nawab, 
(Ahmcdabad, 1948 ), pp. i ft 

6 Ibid,, pp. 1 4- 1 5 * 

7 Surimantra-Patalekhana-vidhi, cd. by Panyasa Sri Pritivijaya Gani 

(Ahmcdabad), p. 1 II 

8 Cf. Nawab, op, cit„ p. 47- 

IHQ., SEPTEMBER, 1 953 
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ft has already been noted by Merutuhga that etc., and 

are associated with 5RTf3[f^?IT (i-e. 3t?lT f5[5t?}Ti and 

It is this group that is invoked in the Vardhamana Vidya, in the follow- 
ing words: — 

'‘##+35 JTf? I 

Jifrf^r I V Iff ?Tq?Tf5j»T 

I 3 S ^ ^151 

Here Anihae is interesting. is sometimes spoken of as 

in Jaina texts. Anahita is clearly Anaitis, the Zoroastrian 
goddess. Nanaia or Nana has similarly become the Hindu Nanda, a 
form of Gauri, this Nanda was converted by Buddha and worship[)cd as 
HarTti according to one tradition. Nanda (Nanaia) like Timisika 
(Artemis) is Dik-kumarl in Jaina traditions. Does the Blja Iri refer to 
Iris of the Greeks? 

Tlie origin of Kali and a group of Vidyas is an interesting problem. 
In an earlier paper," I had suggested a line of investigation into the 
origin of some of the Tantric deities, with the help of the Jaina traditions. 
The Jaina traditions of both the sects classify Tantric Vidyas into two 
groups — one group is made up of Arya, Gandharva or Aditya (from Aditi) 
Vidyas while another consists of Daitya, Matahga or Pannaga vidyas."* 
It is the second group which includes Kali, Matahgl etc., in it. Matahgi, 
as its s ery name would suggest, is a charm of the Matahgas or Candalas or 
non-Atyans. Dr. Sylvan Levi in hts Tantric Fragment from Kucha 
(Central Asia)'“ has shown that Kati, Maha-Kati, Vetati, Candati, etc. 
are connected with Visvdmitra, Matahgas and Trisahku. Anahita, Kali, 
and the use of the Bijas like Hili and In, supported by the Jaina tradi- 

9 J^y^* Vijaya, Jnyanti (Ajita) Naiula anti Bhadra arc parivar.ulevatas 
o£ Sri in the third pidia, Nawab, op,cit.. p. 15. 

10 U. P. Shah, Varddhamana-Vidya-pata, JISOA., vol. IX (1941) pp. 

44-45. 5 o- 5 >. also oE Nawab, op. cit, pp. 4. 18, 

11 A Peep into the Origin of T antra in Jaina Literature, BhlratO^ 
Kaumndi, vol. II, pp. 852 ff. 

12 Harivamia of Jinasena (Manikchand Dig. Jaina Series), 22.56- 60 
Also see Avaiyaka Curni, 1, pp, 161-162, Trisastisalaka-pfirusa^caritra, 1,5. 
219-226. 

13 /HQ., vol. XII, pp. 198 ff. 
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tion of Aryan and Non Aryan Vidyas, should stinuilatc further search 
for foreign elements in Indian Tantra. 

It mav be noted that Hili is used in a MatahgT-vidya, given in the 
medical treatise known as Kasyapa Sarnhita or Vnliiha-Jlvaka-tantra. Tlie 
treatise in its present form is not later than the 3rd century A.D. and 
incorporates in it earlier traditions of the original work of Vrddha-jTvaka, 
who, if he is the same as th.c physician jTvaka of Buddha’s age, must he 
assigned to c. fifth century B.C. The Vidya runs as follows: — ** 

?Tr ^ ff firfe iff TfiT% m 

ff % ff fsrfir m tfi f ® »?rTfT 1 On p. 

166, the text says, ^TTO f^?ir gn?IT f *TsT# 5 T JlffWI 

*if?n cr7ffhf?!r *TW>T=!?5TT%5ff ??##?;- 

etc. 

It may be noted that this mantra is used against Revatl-JataharinT- 
Vinata, a Bala-graha or a spirit carrying off or attacking children with 
diseases and ultimately destroying them. The origin of the cult of 
Ncjamcsa-Neg.uncya. Revatl and other Bala-grahas is an equally interest 
ing problem and the association of Revati with Matahgl should indicate 
that the cult of Bala-grahas is of non-Aryan or foreign origin. This is 
further evidenced by the fact that Kr.sua, the Bhagavata hero, attacks 
Putana, a Bala-graha. MahavTra was obstructed in his practices by a 
Kada-Putana or Kata-Piitana, a Bala-graha referred to in the Kasyapa 
Samhita. And Buddha subdued a child-devouring Harlti who is also 
a Bala-graha, whom I have identified with Revatr-Bahuputrika-Bahurupa- 
Jataharini.^^ 

The Angavijja, an unpublished Jaina work in Nimittawstra giving 

14 Kasyapa Sarnhita, p. 167. For Bij.is Hili, Mili, Scimi, Khili etc., also 
see Mantras of Kumara. Pitamaha and Rudra, in Astahgasarngraha of 
Vagbhata, Uttarasthana, Adh. VI. 

13-16 jjf' is also used in mantras of Parsvanatha, who is acknowled- 

ged as a historical personage. Such apparently meaningless words arc possibly 
from dialects of ancient tribes, and we do not know their meaning or origin. 

17 Shah U. P., Harinegamesi, JISOA., XIX, 
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n list of i^oclclcs.sc;s, refers to one Timisaka or Tiinisika, who is Artemis 
of the Greeks.’^ 

Inclia’s cootaei with the Akhaeineiiiaiis Iranians from the time of 
Darius and the Greek contact from the age of Alexander if not much 
before liim, and the later immi^r.ition of BactriaU'Cireeks, Sakas and others 
in India, naturally resulted m cultural exchani^cs. The natives or non- 
Aryans in Intlia, the Dravidians, also contributed not a little to the 
Indian culls. W'^ho were the Pannai^as i.c. the Na^as, whose Vidyas are 
Mat, into, CandalinT, KfilT and others? Were they the natives whom the 
coiuiuerinj; Aryans drove farther and farther awav, whose Vidyas arc 
classed as non-Aryan Vidviis by the Jama traditions? The Win[i;cd-' 
Mother-Goddess Terracotta is well-known. Is she Vinata, a non-Aryan 
Motlier-Goddess, s\ ho later became a terrific female Bala maha? 

r* £7 

What is the origin of lr,Tlla-Ida of the Vedas? The Greek, Iris and 
Ira, Ila seem to have common origins in an ancient Mother goddess,'^ 
11a can also be rendered as a goddess from Ilu, cl, clah, used for nuilc 
god. 

Ira, mentioned less than a dozen times in the RV., is the personification 
of offe ring of milk and butter, thus representing plenty of the cow. 
Hence Ida in tlie BrahmantUs is frequently connected with the co'v and 
in the NaighanUtka it occurs as a svnonvmn the cow. She is butter- 
handed and !')utter-foored. As a personification, she generally appears 
m the AprT hymns, in which she usually forms a triad with Sar.asvatT and 
MaliT or Bharatr^ Her connection with SarasvatT, a river goddess (later 
the goddess of speech and learning'^ is noteworthy. Is Ila Ida derived 
from Iris-Ira? Iris is the name of a river in Asia Minor. And the phrase 

18 I am thankful to Dr, Moticliandra who first identified Timisaka as 
Artemis from Buddhist literature. I am also thankful to Muni Sri Punyavij,!- 
y.iji for giving me the reference to TImisika from the Afigavijja Mss. Artemis, 
sister ol Apollo, is the goddess of archery who takes pastime in chase. 

19 Iris, in Greek mythology, is rainbow personified, the messenger of 
gods to men. She c.irrics the caduccus, the herald’s staff of Hermes. She is 
besides ‘goldcn-wingcd’ in literature, painting and sculpture. 

20 For all references to original texts and discussions on Ila sec, 
Macdoncll, Vcdic Mythology^ pp. 124 ff. 

21 Iris and its tributary the Lycus have their rise iu the highlands on the 
frontiers of Armenia, and are very considerable streams, flowing through 
fertile valleys. 
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tldyds padc (in the wake of 11:1) would have primarily meant, ‘on the 
oiiirse of or on the hank^j of Ir:!.’ The phrase is generally taken to mean, 
in the place of nourishment (i.e. of the sacrificial fire).’ Agni is once 
called the sun of 11:1,““ clearly an allusion to the place of production and 
inav refer to the sacrificial (ires on the hank of Ira-lris. Purura\as, said 
U) be her son (RV. 10.95.18), may then show Purura\as as a native ol the 
In.S'Ira-Valley.“‘^ 

IJmXKANI- PlUMANANl) ShAH 


2 2 RV., 3. 29. M.iuloneli, op. cit., p. 12^}. 

23 It is intcrcstiii:* to fiiul that the subject is hein^ lu isned with trcsli vigour 
lecciiily ; also sec Forcigti Elements in Ilindn Rtlanl anti VraLtice, by Sii Adiis 
Hanerji, /HQ., XXVIII. 3, pp. 257 ff. 

The study of foreign or non-Aryan ele ments in Indian religions, languages 
and culture is fascinating and highly essential for a proper understanding of the 
heritage of Indian Culture. Or. Siiniti Kumar Chattcrji s recent Presulcntial 
Address at the All India Oriental Conference. Ahmedahab Session, 1953, was 
an excellent attempt to synthesise the results of earlier researches, both by him- 
self and by others. Also see. Or. S. K. Chattcrji s Race Movements and 
Primitive Culture^ Vedic Age, pp. i4ifl- 



The Pratiinoksa-Sutra^X' 

[ «l»ff I ]' 

^ #1 qU apqvJjjTfi 

? I m sim^^ 3?T!e% 

R^gf- ^^^{sNiTJrftgq; I ' ^^I’niTT 

^sifrWr 3Tf?i?mT«T?TJRjfoT qrof^q m sn qrqfR- 

€IT RTTfri f«T^: STfq[5rRIIR:] ‘ ^WTOTT qq^HT 3T?qqJITf^=T- 

^ qrncfqrnq; ' qr ^tqrq^r^N qr qTqf??r%q ?n 

^ 5Tr ^q: ^rntqqqrmTrra^T q q^oi q^q^^q^qq^ ^ 
fq^: qjRfqqsqt sq qqff^q: i 

I q: ^qfif^jfen^ qfqfWT Tii% arf^'S^ 

SIPERI fqq^' q^cq^T^qjTURgil^ I 5(?f%s^:tqqq^qTreRIT SRt 

3T?qqiTTWTqqqf 01 q^q^ qT qiqf^q qi fqq^jt" 

qf^Tq?ft [S[q^q^:)" ^iqiq^r^oi qr [ qTqf?q%q qi 1*^ 
^ qr 5 q: qT^qqqq^qTWqq 1^1"’ fvi^' q^or q^^ ^q q^q g 
fq^: qiRfqqsqtsqqfq qqffqqq: I 

qf^ ^ qi^oqyq; ^ qqf | qqi^qT^^qq: qft^^m— 

qifsrqj^ qftg^ T: ? 

fq^fq qfr^TTO— qif^c^q qfr^: ? 
qfig^ r qqrgqi?^ q^rr^wi^q^qq^ qKqrm i 


* Continiiccl from p, 1 74 of vol xxix. No. 2 
I Tib. ma-ucS'paln-chos-gnis. 2 Ms. 

3 Ms ; Tib. (Igc-bsncn-ina. 4 Tib. khas-blafis-iia. 

5 6 Ms. fqfjfgf 

7 Ms. firfir^r ^ T'ib. chos-gnis po. 

9 Tib. Ituii-bycd. 10 Tib. de. 
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[ «wf: I ]"' 

^ 3TTg^5rrf%RP#^ifikT; qT?j^?R:T ^ srrf^- 

K\ 5K^ ^^iTfTOi'- arfir^W 

R I fvi^: '^^Krrawf^ ?nTnn 

3Tf?IcraTWIcWT5T ^5RTr^ ?ftjn 3Tf?I5T ^i?I- 

QJI91T' ' I 


arfa?T^a54 srfhw ^tett 

viR^3?m^i nroq^tf ^ f*?^ cwhrgq^flrasii 

?T9iT ^kTsrt!rT5n?iT eit cTri: 

fl^fcfqr^j^EKT]'" I 

« I ?i: jJfm^^^nraEWT ffl^«j?n g Tm gW 

'A I m fvi^^ 

^1 35if%^^Tfd^q%' ^qQrq# 

5fw?n4^fcTra^?Rrr I 

s[»^ 4 k d ^ wmi I 

vs I ^rcRkl<>r ^s-aftq^ frT- 

^Iqngrra ^ q f^ EiT ^gqQi q # T%Tqftci5?i: ?r 

srripiit snrn:^ srrajT^ ^ 

ftrnnT?n5?rdfR:[qw]'“ d<ffi»6iV-i t‘ sT^[!TfWrJ‘' ? t?t qfd- 


1 1 Tib. Span-bahi-ltun-byccl-kyi-chos-sum-bcu. 

12 Ms. ^^{ff ?f|“gf ; Tib. zhag-bcuhi-bar-du. 

13 Ms. o 5 Tib. hchah-na-spah-bahi-ltuh-byed-do. 

14 Ms. j Tib. dge-hdun^yis-gnan-ba. 

1 5 Tib. Span-bahi-ltuii-byed'do. 

1 6 Tib. gos-stod-gyogs-snia(l-gyogS'dan**bcas-palii-mthar-thug-pa. ^ 

17 Tib. blan-bar-byaho. , , 


i,ft 
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=^5c%rT5T^^[5rCTl'* 

^err %^fcrr-'' ^:?iJiTin 

^ I ?Tir f$r^: ^ qjf^r^ [f^qT' 

sff^q?i ?mspf^‘ 

?TT^ 3n3^?n JTT-“ ] qrjq^f^R 

3’qT^ ?qq^ ^ ^'^qr* %rT^r?qT 

qrr%q q;^q%%fq i arfq^tqg q^q»T qrqf^qqjT i 
I f«T^* ^^fl^^qTinfqqTqfqfqqT 5|?qfqqcfqT ^ ^c^q;- 
sir^qirfq =^q^qqqrrfq sicjq^TfqqTR i qrvFrqr src^q>- 
arr% 4 : ?ftqT%?R^^€rCT ^q^ *q q^eK-qr^q?" ^ftq^‘ %lf^T 
qqqrJIT fvrg^q^qjfqtqfq qJTT^ST^fq^qj I qr^^c^^nqt 
^tqr^qqqrrwn qrr^ qif^qqjp^Tfirfq i qq %??! fq^: 'iqwqira: 
^ fqq^qqTq?q qq^ i fqq gq f q* ^fqfqq# q^sRqq' 

q^srrfq qrpqrjcH^r^r^f^^?! qc^fjqr^urfq ^q^%qqf;Tfq qc^q 
^ifqqrfq | ^r5qT3tq?#r q| qc^q:q?^^^qT%qq^^q^q qq^q 
q ^q^‘ %qRrqT STTS^TSjqqTgqTqfq i|fqT q^%q qlq^^T qiT^ 
qrf«q%q q?5qTqq;mqTgqTqTqTfq^qq ^q^ q^rfqqq qtqfyqqiT i 
^o I firw' ?q^if^q ^qr]” qr ? 7 qqTqoi srr qrfrStq qr ^f- 
q^RT qr qr qrqq^q qi qfqqi qT ^f^RT qi ^ITsaqi^q qi 
fjreq qhr^^qqqfq sig^fqqr^ i am ^ fq^TW %qq- 
qrrfq(qT5[Tq %q]'‘ H fq^^^qh^qjT^^fisKTq q q%ri,i 

qf^5qi4 qTjftqT? 5 j;rqTgf^ xxwi qt ?qqm^oF qr]" ’ ar^iorq qr gi- 

qfqqi qr ^q^q qr 5ITqq%q qi q^qi qr «^qT qr ^T^qr%q 

fq^T ^ fq ^ q r gqqlq ;— q^ r gq rq ^ fxRTorr ^ftq^:- 
-Kc^Enfq qqi^ qftq^gil,i ^ftq^' g qq q fqg # q : 

1 8 Tib. hdi-lta-bu. 19 Tib. omits it. 

20 Ms. %crf^S;T ; Tib. nos-la. 21 Tib. rtogs-pa. 

22 Tib. tshe-dan-ldan-pas-bclag-gi-phyir gan-clag-dc-clag . ...smras-te. 

23 Tib. phyir-rgyal-poham. 24 Tib. ga-la-ba......phyin-nas. 

25 Tib. khyod-la-rgyal-poham. blon-po-chen-po-ham. 
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^ I ?? ajfsT^niVin ^w»Tt«q- 

?r arraWf t^aniai’ i Tift q ^ n^^a fvr^oTT 

l«nic!iwvc^ srmft^ ar ar ^ 

axatfamr 1^% fvi^pir a^aii^’ sT5qg^^a??ftfe i sia 

a’ ^argca^P^a' a%at i a«ngca^ ^Ti^ftar 

i^firea’ ^ a^' %aterr t^aarar 

fir^aTOSKfa^afa aar53Tg[^ a;T% i aa ^ 

twin?aa;3c’ a a ^fagg^a ^agflnai ^ ia^^ 
aajT^i aro'^a a fa^fta' a^ a^s^rrar^ a^an^ca^^ 
saa^: ^ag%s: ?ia^a"® agasarr^ar ar ^ gr ^ f ata^ ?i?aaT"' 
arr% a:rla%Rfa i ah^iif^a fa^ar ae a t ^wi^ aa- 
T?^ia ^%r*r1[^a5a: ^aKf^at'^STa^^wngaig ^wngai^ 
ahi^aTfa^^angaia: a^aiffa^ i ^[f^ri^' 

^Raa:*'" ?c^ ^ 

f5p:a^ ag^aaa^a : a^ g^^gt^ ^^lasa, -a g ^ i a'aa z g t aT 
aT T%iaai 4H%Titft a^cafaf ^ a ^ a at %^- 

fa^’a^ a aaR vaTa^^wta^arrfafaa^, afafa^a^ 
a^rfa^KaraRaarr i at %^fafa^^a aejT ^renfa ata^aaaajai- 
jftarfa aa ^a ar a^asaai^ ai ^sgaf^a: arRj arwiTgajf^- 
^'aTara* fa^g%a atar^aaarTfaTgafaarfa a aifa a^a fa^: 
^Ri^' ^i;^Ra agrracargaifa: ^4' ar ^.* aonjaRaaj^ aa 
^laa: I 

U I a: gaf^aa’ #r$l[a^^av arrc^^a^ifaa^TaRa^T i 

^‘<1 a; gafii^; gw^i ' ^ T a i^a^dgr " aa‘ «?aTaa^^?a^i^- 

MNpci'hl I 

I aa' fa^ai 5aan:* aj^aai ^ ara^ 5P5^T55a;Ta7^^a;^tiiT' 
aT^[Tasat gatat^a^at agaf ataRasToif aaTSfia"* ^ arai 

26 Ms. aaa ; Tib. dus-su. ij Ms. ; Tib. dcs-khyod-la, 

2S Ms. ; Tib. dran-par-byaho. 

29 Ms, ^TTaa: ; Tib. dran-par-byas-pa-na. 30 Ms. ; Tib. bal. 

31 Ms. ;TT?fl ; Tib. bcug-par. 

IHn APPTnMRER. lOM 9 
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rf ^rgslf swr* 

^T^?^?rf5Tf;TT«lf?cI^T I 

Vi I wf ^Kir^icrr mijii vjik^- 

s?rq^i 'nroiT g^iWr rf jrrorereK qr 

qr 3?wi qq qrn:^ ^rsqq i 

I qq [fti^l ’"arr ^q^q skr^tt jnorfqq^q^pqqrir^^^qq- 
fqq f T^ i T^ Tq sqr qq^ ^tofeoTiq I aiqi^q J^orf^q- 

^m?crq;r?|^ ^qqfqqRq qqqj ^torfqf^onq, qq fqq^q* qf^sftq 
^^mi'WqffqqiT 1 


W I TWt: qr5qvqqf^?Rq^cq^?:?%^q^n«nq;f^ ^ 
fvigqT qfqq^qsqiR qfq^ qrqfwqtsrqqTw ^ ?^sqT?q[?ifq 
qq q^ qT^?q^?tqqmqf?qqq 1 

^vS 1 q; 3qfq^?:^Tf^qT ^aqj qqqjdqif^ vrrqiTssi^fsq^- 
fsqqiqrteT TOrqqrrrqffqqiT 1 

I q; 5qf^^: ^ITqq^Rqqg^^tqT^^qTSq^fqT 

^^nqqq qrqfpqqq 1 

I q: gqfii^q^qTSTW qfq^sqqfR gqiq^q 

qrqf^qrr 1 

^•o I q; 3qfq>5q^qTq^TT qiqf^q ^IRTq^q ^^rfqqiT qiqffqqq I 
'<K I 5[5ir?qw fq^qi sifq^^igTer qRfqqsq, qq qfrc qf^qR- 
^?#?rfqq;T qrqfpqqrr 1 

I q: jqfq^qqqqwil^q [Rlioi] " ' qTRvftfq%qT?q qq* qRI* 
q^^q [ q:^iRrl"'’q;TqqT3qT^TqTfqR^?% qrq qiq^iqq i 

^q fii^orr qtqiq* fq^q%qiq[:^q5q q:]“' q^t fq^qq^ qr^rq^?^ 
^Rqf^l qw^ fq^^^q^Tqsqwq ^ fq#: qrq* qrfqgrqsq q 
f^^q^^qsq ^%fq?t qft qRqt^sq qrq^fqq^fqgqr^tq fqpfqfr 


wmi i 


32 Ms. ; Tib. clgc-luluii-gyis-giian-ba-nia-gtogs-tc. 

33 Tib, clgc -slon-gis. 

34 Tib. khycr-ba-mcd-na. 

35 Tib. Ihuii-bzecl. 

36 Tib. bzaii-po-lulotl-pdlii-phyir. 37 Tib. dbiil-bar-byaho,,,,,.,,,gan. 
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^ ci^gsiTttJT 

'•Ci \ f^' qr^rf^sg- 

cn^ g^twgrfbr: fiR»«»wi’m 

TTimfir’ g ggq t q gq^qff^^' 1 ^ 

I? ^'ktJTOTT^gf^ 3?i^ mvqTg^ri?a?gqm ?? ^ 

^ ^ ?3T':%q ’q?img»:iT^ cffg^T^ITO 

^\fk^ wrargq^fqrftwTTflt fq^sqm fq^^qT^rirra’ 5 |t fqi^- 

qTfRiq^y* qfi sifir^q?^ ^^mniT 

qT?if5?rq>T I 

V'. I ’q: cirr: qsn^f^; ffqrw^ 

»3^ ^rJWJTT 3nf^^??ngTi5^g^5T [q^'JTR^ 1 ]'^ fv?^ 

^ 5f ^ Iggtj 1 ^ ^ ^tqgqf?!:^-^ 

^ qpif^qn’ 1 

I ^ATTgm n^ TTqi^ qrrf^q^ qi^m^ 

f^rg^qr qf^sr^s'-r srf^^ ?n«ratq[^T5rqrT^?iqqT5T^' 
f^7T5?r ^ «rn:^?RTni^ q^rfscR^ i 

RvS I f*r^5 3?T^^f q q^^r VTqf?q. 

[qRmlq“ ^ff^g sTT^ji^m 

%q firg^qr ^qr^qr ^q^rqrJTwjqqTfqqq^q^q^^^ qqfqr^Hsq 
gng < 5i <HKqqq » ^ ftr^w^qq^jqt qfl? ^ftqt q[’^’ q^’CTjq'^qw- 
qrc^ q^q fvi^®rr l^qTT^[^: ^JTT iqqq^isq qq ^tIK (qqq^" 

I JTnpiJ jftqrnqT fij^orr qqTqqsqqvi- 

q raiqfo gr^^ ^qr qrcftqsq*!. i sqq^ %^[wgs atw* 
q q h iT A ^ ^ g;^-#qqqraTqf^Tqq*r: ^ 

qrq^m I 


38 Tib. zhen-che-ba. 

39 Tib. byin-cig-ces'zer-na. 4® P*^yi*^- 

41 Tib. hjigs-pa-tha-dad-pas, 

42 Tib. hgro-dgos-pa zhag-drug-gi-mthah-tshun-caiWu. 

43 zls'ba'phyed-kyi'bar-du. 
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I ?i; 5S!ni^;^T5i^ smit ’rftofd/'TrwJ 

^TWr^n^TITpET I 

^o I ?nft «i»ra<rr «5rrsiT^ ^Rioif ^^for 
^IrWTWir^Mlft. rRI«TT — *1^ ^STfoRT rTTW^I^T^cTT ’55T%i» 
fvi^niT ^mT5''»roT5a?TOf^gT?l ^iraf^Tt^[>TtJ'%I’TK4tr^^ 
^ ^frfr ^^fircr i 

^ I ?T?nprpr^?T; 

^f«rf^T?r ’7fi5ys[T: ? 


[ qiqf^^T ^^^: \ ]"" 

5^ r«i5^i3«:u?cf: ^grm; TRT^fT^T [3i??5rl srrf^irt^ 



\. f«r^qgs?rrcqT?Tf5cn>T i 

«. m 3 ^; 

s 5 Tf«^?pnjreTt^ srrsTT «r^' 

[ 3 nwi?r fiigrj] T?qMf^f»T i 

35[55T?I gi ra^ qrq fi d ^l | 

vs. q: 3555^ ^w^nqf^jnr^q^wiw ^a'q- 

riq^qr"® qT qfiqq q I 

<i. q: 3grfq ^gq<H ’ 4^iq '" 3 S[gT 4 ^^i t 

rmqfiqq q 1 


i(j4 Ms. ^T^iqrio ; Tib. zhag-bdiin-bar. 

45 Tib. yons-lohs-spyod-pas. 46 Tib Ituii-byed-kyi-chos-dgu-bcu. 

47 Tib. zla-ba-phye<l-phyed-cin. 48 Tib. rig-pahi-skycs-pa-na-gtogs-te. 

49 Ms. o^f^[ . Tib. dgc-l}dim-gyjs-gnan-ba. 

50 Ms. . Tib. bsnen-par-ma-rdsogs-pa. 
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fc. ?i: ' cRT: q^ei [q«n]'“ 

q fi PITq qga t fd 

I 

^O. q: ^%qiiT%qqq^^ 

5 q^:f«m3^-<T: 

f«?TOIT ^9ITq fq%?qnT f^^Tq 

X^. 3?q«qTqf^LimrTqf^qrr i 


?«. q: ?rif^ iNr* qr q^ qr ffq^ qr fqqtqqrq- 

qgp^ qr 3wiqqrr$J qqf^'^qf5:%q qr qi ?Rt 

fqqqiTJr?^?# qj[;nrj^ [q g tqi?;^]"" qiqf^n:! i 

K\. q: 3 qfS^: ?iireh5!T qr qof^f^qt qr 

^??cn4qT grg^gi T g^iq qr ^ fqq^q^^ f«gqqq??^qqTfqq 

\% q; jqfS^Jcfviqq:: ^fqqsia^qt qr^qr ^nf^Rfnfgrfrrrr- 

3??qq q^cq^qqTrqrqf^T i 

^sS. q: ^q^q^qq: ?=nfq% «^qqqTqT qq: 

q^qqn^q^^^rra^ f^q t w^j qi q^q^q^— q^ ^jqrqt qf^fq 
^q ep f qgq ^fq qqjq ^rqr qiqf?qqrr I 

q: jqfq^lrfqqt ^rffq^ T^ qqfr f^Tq% ^qiqf ^fiqq- 

qrqrsT^i^ q5% qi q'^ qr ^rfqi q^qrfqq^^if^rfqq^q qr 

qrqf^r i 

q: jqfq^^ ^nrri!%qt^q qt aftqq qr qr 
fesi^ST qTq^cRJT I 

51 Ms. j Tib. legs-par-riin-bar-byas-iias. 

52 Tib. hdi-ltar-shcs-por-bya-sce, 

53 Ms. ; Tib. So-sor-thar-pahi-mao-g.ion-pa- 

bton-pa-dag-gis. 

54 Tib^ bslab-pa-khyad-du. 

55 Ms. ; Tib. gsod-na, 56 Tib. rkycn. 
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fvrgorr 

?ff|r?n 5) ctt 3 ?f^- 

35?rr: ^ 3TfKiraT:j?in?if??Rfrr 1 

fqr^iff^ I 

RR. ^inFisrrfq f«r^: ?ig;r ^ T q rTi 5 i^ w<m*i ^ g<a qqT r qTqf ^? ! q :T 1 
TRf??HrT I 

^ft^nc ^?!rr^«isr qfer^qrr- 

■'‘yqpifwjqrr 1 

37: fjT^twrra*^ f^rf^mffaqrr 1 

m gqw^w^'WT^oi 5 Eml;ivciT 5 iJrnf srfaqggf si^ 
miTTScRflfq qrof^cRTT 1 <1^ ^nw: irmf sraf^ 

^^TWTrT: ?m?i: 1 

Rns. ?i: jsiw^wf^oft^ip^ ?rr?l' «%TRf ^qsrra 
3 ^ 5 T»TTffl^f ^rr aivft»TTffr^f qrwi^r f^^ q irTT q gcrrqrTcqT q f y q ^ T 1 
^5 5 qi^Ji^g[nT^ <qT> 5 ^q; 
f^f gR g q ^rq i^Tfgrqrr 1 

R’,. 5 qw^f^Ji«rr '^%w f^- 

?qT«j^^T I 

^o. Tji ftT^fliVqf^T^cf f q q ^«n a »TfT^^hn»T?r 

ifqpjf??rq;T 1 

\l- TnrwrhRT^j^ ^nwTcqTqPd*! 1 ?r?iT?T ^itrV JcyTsrem; 
[ai^qisitn^T] * ^rh^TsiqrrJjS^nw: 1 
q;qiid<H’qtfq^q fvr^arr sn^n^qrfqqgqr^; qf^TRs^r: crt: 
qT qfidq> T 1 

^ qiqS^JT: [f^Jlpj]®" tqrra^^TSa^s^TST STT^m- 
WciMv^i^’ iq>i(^!fiTq^fS^fijsf ?r 4 t qi qreT’ 

q^rostqs^n; qq qrrft [qfq]*‘^i^: «TTq^q;Ti sI^tNt 


57 Ms. qr^TfgfRT fVr^qr: I 58 Tib, omits. 

59 Tib. lam-dus-so. 6o Tib. khyim-rnams-su. 6i Tib. |en-na. 
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Oi^5 ?i%R55?n 

STTcJRT ^ ^ *5nw: I 

?3T^#5r ^ I 

%>,- m 35!f^3f^5I!^ f«^' SRrrftfT ai^cIUdfiTR 

sRKq^jng^sjiq^ ?? ?cqT^T5[;?r- 

f^T^n^rf^ Slcq?r ^T qT?Tff?nRT { 

»I0T[«ft3RT]““^?r ^WTcqT?lff5RIT I cr^TT?! ^cTR- 

?TO?i; [ar5iITtfim»T]“'^nRt STRlf^Ittlof JTSRWT^i: STOor 

\ 9 . q: sn 1 

( To he continued ) 

AnUKUL ClIANDKA BANUUjLli 


6z 

Tib. 

bcah- J a-d aii-b za h-ba . 

63 

Tib. 

hdus-shin-za-na. 

64 

Tib. 

lam-dus-so. 

65 

Tib. 

reads dge-slon-gi-zas'dus-te ( =s ) 

66 

Tib. 

yan-dge-slon. 



Concordance of the Fauna in the Ramayana* 


lOcj. RANKU = Belonging to the Ranku Deer. 

AK. 1 26. qr \ 

Ayo — xiii (6b), xxx (14b), xxxii (Ba), Ixii 
Ara — I ( 1 5b). 

170. RASABHA = Donkey. Ass. 

AK. 152/217. I 

Ayo — Ixxi (15a, 19a), I.\xii (25b). 

17 1. RURU = Big bl.ick spotted deer. 

AK. 86/126. Tlffl I 

Ayo — cxiv (33b). 

Ara — Ixxviii (13b). 

172. ROlIlTA = Dccr with stripes. 

AK. 27/126. I 

Ara — l.xxviii (9a). 

1 73. VAr^JULAKA also VAr^JULA = A sort o[ bird. 

Ara — Ixxvi (ija), L\xx (23a). 

Kis — xiii (8a). 

174. VAPAVA = A female horse. 

AK. 129/183. qf' I 

#-a't I I 

* Continued from j>. 128 of vol.XXlX, No. 2. 

169 //V., X. 08 . 8; /i K.. xi. 2. 25 ; Vaja. Sam. xxiv. 21. 34; Sula. Bra., 
I. 8 . I. 1.; Kaits. Up., 1. 2; ALiU. Sam., iii. 9. 5; Tait. Sam., ii. 0 . 6. i ; Chun. 
Up., i. 4. 3 ; Brhad. Upa., iv. 3. 18. 

170 RV., i. 34. 9 ; viii. 85. 7 ; Tail, Bra., v. i. 5. 7 ; Sala. Bra., vi. i. i. 11; 
Kai4.i. Bra., xviii. 1. Geldner, Rigveda Closs.ir, 149, suggests mtile as possible 
sense in RV., iii, 53, 5. 

171 Tait. Sam, v, 5, 19; Vaja. Sam., xxiv, 27, 39; I\Iait. Sam, iii, 14, 9; 
RV., vi, 75, i 5 ; Mohenjo. (Marshall) — SD. 2608. 

172 Red-horse: RF., i, 94. 10 ; Tait. Sam., i. 6. 4. 3 ; //V., xiii. i. i. 
Pane. Bra., xiv. 3. 12. 

In some passages of RV. (i, 14, 12 etc.) it denotes a 'red mare'. 

'Red doe ’ — in Tait. Satn, vi, i, 6, 5; Aiait. Sam., iii, 14. ii, 18; Vaja. Sarn., 
xxiv, 30. 37; AV., iv, 4, 7 ; Ait. Br 2 ., ii, 33. 1. 
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Ayo — Ixvii (23b). 

Kis — xl (^9b, 50b). 

Yud — ix (3b). 

175. VANALIKAS = Animal, living in forest, c.g.. Ape. 

AK. 125. ^ I 

Kis — i (16a), xvii (50a), xviii (i6b), xxi (5a, 38b), xxxvii 
(29a), xli (9b, 23b, 72b, 74a), xlii (16a), xliii (18b, 
20b), xlv (8a), xlix (7b), 1 (13a, 19b), li (31b), liii 
(2a), liv (8b, 24c), Ixii (30b). 

Sun — i (84a), iii (8b), xvi (5|2b), xxx (19b), xxxi (42b, 
48b, 71b), liv (22a), Ixx (20a). 

Yud— i (44a), ii (13a, 43b). iii (la), x (35b), xvi (23b, 
98a), xvii (32a), xxi (la, 16a), xxvi (5a, 24b, (40b), 
xxvii (2a, 19b), xxviii (22a), xxx (34b), xxxa 31b), 
xxxb (5b), xxxi (8b, 45a). xxxii (15c, 20b), xxxvii 
(99b), xlv(iib), xlvi (93b), xlix (80a), Iviii (3b), 
lix (7a), Ixi (3b, 19a), Ixii (la), Ixvi (10a), Ixx 
(8b), Ixxi (3a), Ixxiii (34a), Ixxvii (6a), c (36b, 38a) 
cviii (3a), cxii (20a), cxiii (6ib). 

176. VARaHA = Boar, pig. 

AK. 84/ 1 24. W? : I 

AS. 125. I 

Adi — xxvii (13b). 

Ayo — xiii (7a), xxv (33a), xxvii (iib), xxviii (iib), 
xxix (4a), Hi (27b), c (67a), cxi (48a). 

Ara — XV (4b), xxxiv (32b). 

Kis — i (13a), xliii (31b). 

Sun — XV (40a), xviii (29a). 

Yud — XV (i8a), xxxvii (31a, 78b), Ixxx (69b), ciii (13b). 

Utt — vi (45b), xxxvi (39b). 

177. VAJlNaa Horse. 

AK. 89/184. ^r: i 

176 RV., i. 61. 7; viii. 77. 10; ix. 97, 7; AV., viii, 7. 23 ; xii. i. 48; 

Kath. Sam., viii. 2 ; xxv. 2; Mait. Sam., iii. 14. 19 ; Tail. Sam., vi, 2, 4, 2; Tail. 

Aran, Mohenjo (Mcfe.) DK. ^452!; Mohenjo (Mar.) C. 3314; Har. 

(Vats) 163 (III) 2390 (IV); 

177 RV., ii. 5. I ; ii. 10. i ; ii. 34, 7 ; iii. 53. 23 ; vi. 75. 6 ; x. 103. 10. 


IHQ.. SEPTEMBER, 19:^3 
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Concordance of the Fauna in the Rdmayana 

AS. 247. 1 ‘ei^t ^ »i^’ 1 \ i 

5 rah>iTT 1 

Adi — vi (2b), xi (lib), xvi (la), Iv (12a). 

Ayo — xii (34a), xiii (23a), xx (41b), xxxviii (loa), xxxix 
(25c), Ixxiii (23a), Ixxxix (9b), xci ( 15a, 17a, 20b), 
c (7a, 31a, 75a), ci (15b, 34a, 39a, 42a), cv (59a), 
evil (i8b). 

Ara — ix (5a, loa), xx (29a), xxxiii (27a), xl (29b). 

Sun — xxvii (20a), xli (3b), xlii (4b, i8a), xliii (i6b), 
xiviii (4a, 33a), lix (i6a^, Ixxxii (24a. 32a). 

Yud — ix (23a), xi (43b), xix (48a), xxviii (14a), xxix (9a), 
XXX (23a), xlix (37a, 75a), 1 (4a), lii (i la), Ixvi (14b), 
Ixxiv (23b, 34b), Ixxv (la), Ixxviii (13c), xc (15a, 
20a), xci (2a), xcii (i6a), xciii (7a). 

Utt — xix (loa), xlii (28b), xlix (4a), Ixx (21a), c (la), 
evi (8a). 

VANARA» Monkey. Ape. 

AK. 84/125. ^ 1 

AS. 216. JTT I I 

Adi — i (64b, 66b, 67b, 69a, 71a, 72a, 73a, 77a), iii 
(17a, 69a, 70a, 72a, 104a, Ilia, 133a), iv (26b), 
XX (6a, 8b, 9b, 10b, 12b, 1 8a, 21b). 

Ayo — liv (30a), civ (19b), cv (24b, 26a). 

Ara— XX (26a), Ixi (5b, 8c), Ixiv (lib), Ixxvii (68a, 69b, 
71a, 72a, 74a, 79a). 

Kis — i (3b, 3b), ii (2a, 3a, 20a, 2ib, 22b), iii (2a, 6b, 
14b, 20b, 23a, 28b), iv(i2b), v (13b, 23a, 27b, 
30a), vi (2a, 8a, 23a), vii (la), viii (15b, 31b, 34a), 
ix (7a, 23a, 67a, 69b, 7iab, 77a, 97b), X (5a, 9a, 
12a, 14a, i6a, 30a, 31a, 34a), xi (2a, 6a), xii (17a, 
41b, 50a), xiii (4a, 33a, 34a), xiv (6a, 13a, 23a), 
xvi (3a, 36b), xvii (5a, 7a, 13b, 19a, 2ib, 25b, 32b, 
39a), xviii (la, 7a, 9a, 12a, 15a, 21a, 30b), xix (4b, 
6b, 14b, 1 6b, 17b), XX (lb, 8a, iia), xxii (3a, 4b), 
xxiv (17a, 2ib, 24b, 28a, 30b, 31a, 35a, 34a, 40b), 
XXV (4b, 7b, 17a, 1 8a, 2ia, 27a, 31a, 35a, 36a), 
xxvi (la, 2b)/xxvii (17b, 22a), xxviii (32a), xxx (7b, 



Concordance of the Fauna in the Kamayana ^79 

9a, 20b, 23a), xxxi (xab, i6b, 24b, 27a, 3*a, 35b)» 
xxxii (9b, 1 6a), xxxiti (7a), xxxiv (5b, 19a, 20a, 27b. 
32a), XXXV (13b, 29b), xxxvi (3b, 4a, 14b), xxxvii 
(6a, 7b, loab, 12a, 1 6a, 1736, 19b, 23a, 24b, 26b, 
27b, 30a, 33b, 34a, 35ab, 36a, 37b. 38a), xxxviii 

(ib, loa, 26ab, 28a, 31b, 34b, 39b, 40b, 42a, 45a, 
5xb, 53ab, 55a, 56b), xxxix (14a, 15b, I7ab, 22a, 
24a, 25b, 30a, 33ab, 34a, 36b, 38a, 41a, 42a, 43b), 
xl (la, 3a, 4a, 12a, 15b, i6a, 17a, 27b, 36b, 47a, 
48a, 58a, 67a), xli (ib, 23b, 24b, 38b, 43b, 46b), 
xlii (15c), xliii (4a, 8b, 24b, 25b, 27a, 52ab, 57b, 
58a, 62a), xliv (ib, 2a, 3a, 5b, 6a, i8b, 27b, 58a, 
115b, 125a), xlv (3b, 15a, i6a), xlvi (la, 12a), 

xlvii (2a, 9b), xlviii (-^^b, 15b, i6a, i8a), xlix (22a, 
27a), 1 (9b, loa, 14a, 15b, i6b, 20a, 27b), li (8b, 
21b, 35b), lii (2b, 17b, 27a, 3iab, 32b, 44b. 

43b, 46a), iiii (4b, 6b, 9a, i2ab, 22b, 23a, 23a, 

27b), liv (la, 7b, 9a, i6b, 23b, 24c), Iv (6b), 

lvi(iib, 17a), Ivii (5ab, 7b, 14c, 15b), Ivii (22a), 
Iviii (4a, 3a, i8ab), lix (lab, 8a, 13b, i6a, 27b, 
32a, 34a, 39b), Ix (7b), Ixii ( 23a, 53b), Ixiii (13b, 
22a), Ixiv (7a, 8b, 9a, loa, 12a, 19b, 22b, 23b, 
23a, 26a). 

Sun — i (3a, 12b, 13a, i6a, 19b, 29a, 42a, 44b, 60a, 

62b, 64a, 67a, 68b, 76a, 86b, 89b, 90a, 93ab, 
95a), ii (2a, 4ac, 7b, 8ab, 42b, 47a), iii (2a, 28a. 
32b, 33a, 54b, 60a, 69a, 74a, 73a, 80b), iv (la, 

2b, 3a), V (loa, 14a, 29a, 35b), vi (9a, 13a, 

23b), vii (2a, 29a), viii (3b, iia, 13b, 13a, i8b, 

19a, 2iab), ix (24b, 28a, 60b), xii (19a), xiv (9b), 

xv(i2a), xvi (2a, I lb, 23a, 49b), xvii (3a, iib), 
xviii (21b, 26a, 68a), xix (lob), xx (22b), xxvii 
(i8a), xxix (27a), XXX (13b), xxxi (28a, 37b, 
41a, 46b, 47a, 59b, 6ib, 62a), xxxii (la, 2b, 
2ia, 50b), xxxiii (5a, 9b, 12a, 23a, 45b), xxxiv (4b), 
XXXV (4a, 1 6b, 30b, 43a), xxxvii (12b, a8b), 
xxxviii (5b, 36a, 46b, 47a), xxxix (5b, 8b), xlii 
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(la, 7a, 25b, 32a, 35b, 37b), xlv (la, 2ia), xlvii 
(5b, 7b, 8a), xlviii (29b, 34a), xlix (na), 1(243, 
32b), li (15b), liv (4a, 17a, 18a,) Ivi (5a, lob, 
i8b, 20a, 28a, 33b, 36a), Ivii (8a, 34a, 98a, 

1 00b), lix (ib, 21b), lx (5b, 8b, 15b, 1 6a), Ixi 
(3b, 4a, i9b,)lxii (8a, 9a, iia, 13a, 17b), Ixiii 
(la, 2a, 3a, 5a. 7b), Ixiv (la, 3b, 5b, 7ab, 9a, 
14a, 15a, 1 8b, 19a, 2ib, 23a, 26a), Ixv (2b, 

12a, 14a, 15b, 19a, 23b), Ixvi (la, 14b), Ixvii 

(4a, 5b, 34a), Ixix (la), Ixx (7b, 1 6a, 25b), Ixxii 
(loa), Ixxiii (17b), Ixxiv (2b, 18b, 25ab, 26b, 
29a, 30b, 31a, 32a, 39b, 42a, 43a, 44a, 47a, 

63b, 64a, 65b), Ixxv (lb, 6b, 7b, i8b, 2ib, 25a, 
26a), Ixxvi (2a), Ixxix (4b, 1 8a), Ixxx (24b), 
Ixxxi (2b, 4b, loa, iia), Ixxxii (24b, 26b), Ixxxiii 
(9a, 50b), Ixxxiv (20b), Ixxxv (3b, /^ab, 6b, 7a, 8b, 
9a, 12a, 14a), xci (23b, 43b, 46ab, 47a, 52b, 
53a), xciii (5b, 6b), xciv (2a, 3b), xcvi (15b, 20b), 
xcvii (3b, 5ab, 8a, iib, 32b, 27a, 43a). 

Yud — 1 (2a, 5a, 6b, 9b, loa, iia, 14a, i6a, 20a, 38b, 
42b), ii (83, 9a, loa, 13b, 17b, 20a, 2ib, 22b, 
23b, 24b, 215a, /7c, 33a, 35b, 36a, 37b, 41a, 44b, 
45a), iii (3b, 5a, 12b, 1 6b, 17b, 20a, 22ab, 26a, 
28b, 29a, 30b, 36b, 41b, 44a, 45a), iv (28c, 44a, 
45b, 49a, 56b, 57a, V (2b, 24b), vi (4a, 5b, 13c, 
20a, 22c, 23a), vii (19b, 24c, 29a, 35b), ix (10a, 
1 6a), X (34a), xi (2a, 5a, 6b), xii (9a, 12a, 13a), 
xiii (la, 3b, 30a, 31b, 32a), xiv (14a, 22a), xv (13a, 
27b). xvi (3b, 20b, 24a, 27b, 36ab, 39a, 43b, 44b, 
45a, 47a, 49b, 50b, 53b, 89b), xvii (lb, 4a, 9b, 
loa, i6b, 26b, 27b, 28b, 29b, 30a, 31b), xviii (la, 
3a, 6b, 7b, 12a, 18a, 21a, 22b, 34a, 42a, 47a, 
51a, 55b), xix (la. 3a, 17a, 29a, 52a, 74b), XX 
(ib, 7a), xxi (7b, 8a, 19a, 25b, 29b), xxii (2b, 
24b), xxiv (2b, 39a, 42b), XXV (4b, 3a, 6b, 9a, 
12b, 13a, 24a, 40c), xxvi (la, 4b, 15b, 42c), 
xxvii (la, 3a, 29b), xxviii (ib, 3ab, 4a, 6a, loa. 
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T^b, 17a, 18a, 19b, 26a), xxix (5b, 14a, 23a), 
XXX (la, 3a, 7a, 31b, 36b), xxxa (12a), xxxb (2b, 
3b, 4b, 6b, 14a, 15b, 19b, 22a, 29b), xxxi (loa, 
iia), xxxii (2a, 4b, 5a, 7a, lob, iia, 14a, i6a, 
22b, 23a, 43a) xxxiii (5a, 44a, 46ab, 48ab), 

xxxiv (3b, lob, iia), xxxv (4b), xxxvi (9b, 17b, 

18a, 27b, 30b, 31b, 38a, 40b, 43a, 44b, 6 1 a, 

64a, 70b, 84a, 1 00a), xxxvii (17b, 88a, 89a), 

xxxviii (4a, 6b, 32b, 33b, 34a, 37b, 38b), xxxix 
(21b, 22ab, 29c, 30a), xl (45a, 47b), xll (i2ac, 
20b), xlii (lob), xliii (27a), xliv (17a, 38a, 39a), 

xlv (3b, 6b, 8a, 9a, 1 6a, 17a, 19a, 20a, 21a, 
22a, 23b, 25b, 26ab, 27b, 35a), xlvi (3a, 4b, 
6a, lia, 13b, 14b, 23c, 26a, 29ab, 31a, 32a, 33b, 
36b, 37b, 38a, 39b, 43a, 46a, 53a, 54a, 57a, 

61b, 62a, 63b, 65b, 75a, 76a, 77a, 78b, 8ia, 

85b, io8b, iioa. Ilia, ii6a, ii8b, 119a, 122b. 
134b, 139a), xlix (31a, 34b, 42a, 43a, 44ab, 
45b, 46b, 47a, 48b, 49c, 52b, 53a, 55b, 57b, 

58b, 59a, 62b), 1 (17a, 36b, 37b, 51a, 52a, 53a, 
54a), li (6b, 7b, 8a, lob, 23b, 54b), lii 

(30a, 32a, 33b, 35a, 46b, 40b, 43a, 45b, 48a, 
51a), liii (6a, 8b, 9a, 13a, 14a, 20b, 30b, 32a, 

36a, 64a, 65a), liv (la, 5b, 30a, 35a, 40a, 42a, 
54b, 62ab, 63b, 64a), Iv (9b, 1 6a), Ivi (5b, 15a, 
23b, 24a, 29a, 31a, 36a, 53a, 54a, 55a, 60b, 

80a, 8ib), Ivii (v:a), Iviii (14b, 15a), lix (la, 6a, 
8a, 14a), lx (2a, 4b, 7b, 9a, 8b, lob, iia, 13a, 
i6c, i8b, 20c, 2ia, 22a, 23b, 24b), Ixi (la, 4b, 

5a, 10b, iia, 22a), Ixii (ib, 6a, 7a, 8b, 14a, 15a, 
17b, 1 8b, 19a, 22a, 25b), Ixiii (4b, 5b, 12a), 

Ixiv (3b, 15b), Ixv (28a), Ixvi (9a, iia, i6b). 

Ixviii (4c), Ixx (7a, 1 6b, 20b, 21b, 44a, 45a), 
Ixxi (29a, 43a, 45b, 47a, 58a), Ixxii (3b, 20b, 2 1 a, 
22a, 24b), Ixxiv (8b, 9b, 10a, iia, 13b, 15a, 

i6b), Ixxvi (15a, 19b, 41b, 43a, 44b, 45b, 46b, 
47b, 48a, 49b, 51b, 52a, 53b, 54a, 55a, 58b, 
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65b), Ixxvii (i2a, 8a, iib> 193. 23b, 30b, 41a, 
43a), Ixxviii (3a, 7a, 8a, 30a), Ixxix (3b, 4b, 5a, 
7b), Ixxx (iia, 29b, 41a), Ixxxi (22b), Ixxxii (17a, 
20a). Ixxxiii (17b, 44b, 53a, 54b, 75a, 77a, 79a, 
gSab, 105b, 107b, 1 20b, 135a. 142b, 143a, 

148a, 171b, 172c), Ixxxiv (2b, 4ab, 8a, 13b, 19b), 
Ixxxv (ib, 5b, 1 6a, 23a, 35b), Ixxxvi (52)1 Ixxxvii 
(38a), Ixxxix (33a), xcii (5a, 19b), xciii (6ia, 62a, 
71a), xciv (5ab, 9b), xcv (25a), xcvi (6b, 13a), 
xcvii (2a), xcviii (2b, 38b), c (14a, 15b, 24a), 
ci (lie, 2ia), cii (14a, 34b), evi (5b, 9b, 14b, 

2ib, 23a), evil (14b), cviii (8a, 9a, iia, 12a, 20b), 
eix (9b, loa, 28a, 47a), ex (15b, 19b), cxi (41a, 
42a', exii (20b, 24a, 34a, 48b), cxiii (17b, 28a, 
39b, 40b, 413, 54a, 55e, 58a, 61a, 62b, 60a, 
75b, 87c, 90a, 92a, 93b, 104a). 

Utt — xvi (i6b), xxiii (4a, 7b, 30a, 34a, 37a, 39a, 43a), 
xxxviii (50b, 6ia, 63b), xl (7b, iib, 12a), xli 
(17a), xlii (53a, 54b), xliii (13a, 21a), xliv (la), 
xlvi (15b), xeviii (9a, 13b), xeix (7a, iib), eii (7a), 
ciii (6a), evi (5a, iib), exiii (36a, 38a, 40a, 44a, 
46a, 47a), cxiv (18a), exv (20a, 26a). 

179 V AN ARI = Female ape. 

Adi — xx (12b). 

Kis — xxiv (29a). 

Sun — i (14a), ii (14b). 

Yud— ii (25b), li (66a), Ixxvi (68a). 

180 VAYASA = A crow. 

AK. 87/128. gfqg;, o ^), 

^ I 

Ayo — xci (i8a), cv (55a). 

Ara — liv (64a), Ixxxi (23b). 

Kis — xix (20a). 

Sun — xxxvi (41a), Ixvii (29a), Ixix (2b, 5a, 8a, 9a, 12b), 
Ixxviii (19a). 


180 RV., i, 164, 32 ; Sad- Bra, vi, 8; Nirukta, iv, 17. 
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Yud — lix (29a), Ixxvi (38b), xcv (5b), cxiii (8a). 

Utt — xviii (5a, 31a). 

181 VaRANA = Elephant 

AK. 127/183. » 

Ayo — xxviii(iib), xlvii (3b), Ixv (21b), cii (6a, lob), 
cviii (40a). 

Kis — xxix (13a), xl (i6a), xlvi (12a). 

Sun — Ivi (28a), Ixxiv (8b, 33b), xcvii (11b). 

Yud — xxxvi (27a), xlix (48a), 1 (2a, 13b). 

Utt — vi (44a). 

182 VISaLAKSA = A screcch-owl. 

Utt — xxxi (22a). 

183 VIH AG A = Sky-goer, a bird. 

AK. 89/131. f^iq^TT I 

Ayo— xlix (2b), lii (30a), Ivi (i 6a), Ixx (13a), cv (12a, 

44a). 

Ara — xvi (6b), xxix (13a), Ivii (55c), Ixxviii (26b), Ixxx 
(3b, 24a, 25b), Ixxxi (9a, 43b, 47a). 

Kis — xliv (36b). 

Sun — iii (59b). ix (8b), xiv (15a, 24a), xvii (73,82, 
I lb, 32b), xviii (i8b), xx (9b, iia), Ixix (9a), xcvii 
(14a). 

Yud — xi (39b), XV (17a), Ixxxiv (24b), Ixxxix (27b). 

184 VIHAMGA = Bird. 

AS. 247. ^ ^=^1 I fWfSr: I 

Ayo— cv (13a, 40b), exxv (4a). 

Ara — Ixxv (2a, 19a, 303). 

Kis — xxix (22b). 

Sun — iv(i3b), xi (17b), xii (21a), xiii (ib, iib), xvii 
(40a), xxi (14a), XXXV (29b), xxxviii (29b). 

Yud — XV (loa), xxxvii (41b), xliv (43b). 

Utt — vi (45a), xviii (22b, 32a), XX (28b). 


181 RV., viii. 33. 8; X. 40. 4; AV., v. 14, 11 {Varani). 

182 Tait. Sam . ii, i, 8, 3. 

183 Tait. Sam , vii, i, i, 2; Tait. Bra., i, 8, 6, 3; Sat. BrS., vi, 5, a, 19. 
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185. VRKA = Wolf, jackal. 

AK. 126. • 

Ayo — cvi (29CI). 

Yucl — xxvii (28a) 

186. VRSClKAss Scorpion. 

AK. 86/127. f^ffT I 

Ayo — XXV (32a), xxviii (9a). 

Utt— -xxviii (39b). 

187. VRSA = Bull. 

AK, 72/107. JT5 I 

Adi — iii (130a), xxxviii (9b). 

Ayo — Ixi (14a). 

Sun — xi (3b), XV (27b), xc (8a). 

Yud — xi (28b), cxiii (82b). 

Utt — xxi (52a, 59a), xcvii (i2ab). 

188. VRSABHA = Bull. 

Adi — xlix (3a). 

Ara-— Ixxvi (26a). 

Ayo— XXV (36a), xlii (i ib). 

Sun — XXXV (26b), xci (7a). 

189. VYAGHRA = Tiger. 

AK. 84/124. sqrfsreisi: 5f?cr \ i 

AS. 214. 54 ra: I 

Adi — xxvii (14b), xli (20b), xliii (17b). 

Ayo — ix (45b), xxix (4a), xlii (13a), xliii (9a), xlix (8b), 
iii (8a, 20a, 27b), liv (33b), Iviii (6b), lx (i8a), 
Ixxii (24a), Ixxiii (i6b), Ixxv (28a), Ixxxi (23a), 
xevi (5b), xeix (25a, 33a). ci (2a, 23a, 27a), cvi (2b, 

185 RV., i. 42. 2; ii 29. 6; vii. 38. 7; AV.t vii. 95. 2; xii. i. 49; Kath. 
S/tm., xii. 10; VSja. Sam., iv. 34 Matt. Sam., iii. 14. 4; Nirukta, v. 21. 

186 RV., i. 191. 16; Sank. Ara., xii, 27; AV.. x. 4. 9. 15; xii. i. 46. 

187 RV., X. 146. 2 (yrs 3 rava — roaring like a bull); Tait. Bra., ii. 5, 5, 6. 

188 RV„ i. 94. 10; vi. 46. 4. 

189 AV., iv. 3. I; iv. 36. 6; vi. 38, i; xii. i. e^g;.,.Tait. Sam. vi. 2. 5. g: 

Mait. Sana., ii. i. 9; Ait. Bra., vii. 5. 3 ; Chand. Uf., vi. 9, 3; K 3 th. Sam. xvii. 
2 Yaja Sarn., xiv, 9; xix, lO; Sata. BrS., xii. 7. i. 8. Nirukta, iii. 18, Harappa. 
J 55 3370 (•••) Seal 246. 248; Mohenjo (Mac) DK 977 (1) 
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10a), cviii (iia, 13a), ex (13b), cxi (6a, 24a, 48b), 
exit (i8b), exiv (6a), exxiv (12b). 

Ara — ix (24a), xx (26b), xxiv(2ib), xliii (19a), 1 (20b), 
liii (42a), lix (413), Ixxvii (38b), Ixxx (iib). 

Kis — i (13a), iii (5a), xliii (37a), lx (15a). 

Sun — 1 (33b). 

Yud — iii (39a). xix (6ib), xxvii (27b), xxxii (33b), xxxv 
(15b), xlvi (31b), Ixviii (31c), Ixxiii (49a), Ixxiv (7b), 
Ixxx (68a), Ixxxiv (19b, 23a), xeix (32a), exiii (29b). 
Ult — vi (45b), vii (20b), xxi (66a), Ixiv (2a), Ixxx (29b), 
xc (24b), evil (25a). 

190. VYAGHRI = Tigress. 

Ayo — ix (33 b). 

Ara — liv (53a, 57a), Ixiii (36b). 

19 1. VYALA = Snake. 

AK. 38/58. sjiTfjf sqra:, 3 ^* 1 1 

Ayo — eii (4b), evi (5a). 

Ara — i (14b, 348), v (19b), vii (6a), xxi (la), xxxvi (19a), 
liv (25a), Ivi (21b), Ixxvi (6a). 

Sun — xlii (36a), xlvi (6b). 

Utc — xciv (15a). 

192. VYALT = ?PTf 

Ayo—ix (396), xxxiv (9a), Ixxv (17b). 

Sun— xxvi (2b). 

(To be continued) 


SiBADAS ChAUDHURI 



MISCELLANY 


"Kautilya on Royal Authority’' 

1 have carefully considered Prof. K. A. Nilakanta Sastri’s rejoinder 
(IHQ., vol. XXIX, pp. 175-79) criticism {ibid., vol. XXVllI, 

pp. 307-1 1) of his view on the above subject. But 1 see no reason 
lor changing my opinion on the important issues arising from this 
discussion. 

Prof. Sastri admits that his line of thought was suggested to him 
by the e.xcellenc work of Brelocr called Kattlilya-Siadicn and the 
masterly survey of social and economic history of the Hellenistic 
world by Rostovtzelf. lilsewhcrc {Age of the Nandas and Mauryas, 
pp. 196-97), however. Prof. Sastri has warned us against accepting 
some of Breloer’s basic conclusions. Such is the statement that the 
theory of State-landlordism was introduced into India for the first 
time in the Maurya epoch, and was borrowed from Ptolemaic Hgypt. 
The exaggerated tendency to detect Western influence upon ancient 
Indian civilisation which vitiates the above statement is reflected with 
much greater emphasis in a passage of RostovzefT’s work which Prof, 
Sastri quotes with approval of the Nandas and Mauryas, p. 198, 
IllQ., vol. XXIX, p. 179). “If one believes” says this author, 
“in the historical character and early date of the kernel of the Artha- 
siistra of Kautilya and in the radical centralization of Indian govern- 
ment effected by Candragupta on Hellenistic lines, one may say 
that Candragupta did more to Heilcnise India than Demetrius or 
Menander”. It is surprising that this judgment which is excusable 
in a classical scholar having no first-hand knowledge of his Indian 
sources should be endorsed by a specialist like Prof. Sastri. The fact 
is that the cumulative evidence of the relevant Brahmanical and early 
Buddhist literature points unmistakably to the fact that the pre- 
Maurya States of Northern India were already far advanced towards 
administrative centralisation. From this evidence we learn that the 
universal prevalence of the King’s Peace and the King’s Justice 
(specially in respect of the punishment of crimes) throughout the 
kingdom was taken for granted in those States. We have an index 
of the high development of the institution of the King’s Peace in the 
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act oE arresting criminals by the symbolical invocation o£ the king’s 
officer, to which a Jataka text (II, 301) bears witness. When the 
people, we read, pick up a stone or a potsherd saying, ‘This is the 
king’s officer, come along’, he who rcEuscs to go forth is punished. 
In the Magadha kingdom the law was so strict that according to a 
story when the king’s troopers took refuge in the Buddhist Order to 
escape their obligation of military service, they were deemed worthy 
of death along with the monks who had ordained them : when the 
Magadha king, according to another story, issued a decree granting 
immunity from harm to all who were ordained in the Sangha, no one 
dared to prevent the abuse of this privilege by the monks till the 
Buddha himself stepped forward to prescribe the necessary rules (Vin. 
I, 73-76). These stories are certainly not records of fact, but they 
reflect the true spirit of the contemporary administration. According 
to the early Buddhist records, again, the officers of the central 
government comprised various grades of Adahamattas, such as those 
in charge of law and justice {Vinicchaya^ and Voharika”) and military 
commands {senanayaka°) (P.T.S. diet. s.v.). The early Smrtis 
(Gautama, XVII 17; Vasistha XIV 2) refer even to police officers and 
officers in charge of jails. A body of officials (amatya), a standing 
army {flancla), and a permanent revenue (kosa) as well as the 
administrative division of the kingdom into urban and rural areas 
{durga and janafada) are implied in the stock-category of seven 
prakrtis to which the oldest Arthasastra works bear witness. In the 
light of the above evidence, to which much more could be added if 
space were available, I am unable to accept Prof. Sastri’s confident 
statement in support of his case for Hellenistic inspiration of the 
Maurya administration. “The Sasanadhikara”, he says (above p. 
176), “like the whole of Book II Adhyaksapraciira was an innovation 
of Kautilya based evidently on contemporary practice in foreign 
States”. Quoting in this connection what he calls “the unique defini- 
tion” of Arthasastra in Kautilya’s concluding chapter, Prof. Sastri 
remarks, “This sharply defined view of artha and its sastra is not 
found elsewhere in Indian literature so far as I know, and is peculiar 
to Kautilya like the Adhyaksapracara”. The above definition, how- 
ever, is substantially repeated by another writer belonging to a much 
later date. Explaining the term arthasastra (Atnarakosa, I 6.5)» the 
commentator Sarvananda says, arthdh hiranyadayas tesu pradhanamar- 
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tho-bhiimiritaresam tadyonitvat {artha while meaning gold and so forth 
chiefly means the earth, since these arc derived therefrom). 

Let us now turn to the crucial verses in the concluding portion of 
Kautilya III i . Here we read, 

dharmasca vyavaharasca caritram rajasasanamj 
vivadarthascatusfadah fascitnah fUrvavadhakahj 
tatra satye sthito dharmo — vyavaharastu saksisuj 
caritram sarngrahe paihsam rajhamajna tu sasanam / / 

To the above Kautilya adds another set of verses, namely, 
anusasaddhi dharmena vyavaharena samsthayaj 
nyayena ca caturthena mahtm jayet j j 
safnsthaya dharmasastrena sastraM va vyavaharikam / 
yasminnarthe virudhyeta dharmenartham vinirnayet j j 
Sastram vipratipadyeta dharmanyaena kenacitj 
arthastatra pramanam syat tatra patho nasyati j / 

In the second group of verses I took dharma or dharmasastra, vya- 
vahara or vyavaharikasastra, saMstha and nyaya to stand respectively 
for canon law, common law, usage and reasoning. It is surprising 
that Prof. Sastri should take this to convey the wholly unwarranted 
interpretation that "safnstha stands for dharmasastra (‘canon law’) 
and nyaya for vyavaharikasastra (‘common law’)”. To disprove my 
interpretation of the above terms Prof. Sastri cites the authority 
of Ganapati Sastri (who takes sastram and vyavaharikam to mean 
‘royal edict’ and ‘the evidence of witnesses’ respectively) and 
of J. J. Meyer (according to whom nyaya and dharmanyaya arc 
equivalent to rajajna and rajasasana). The value of these authoritative 
explanations is, however, discounted by the fact that Ganapati Sastri 
in the same breath understands sastra to mean ‘the king’s edict’ as 
well as ‘dharmasastra like that of Manu’, while he takes nyaya to 
refer to ‘the royal decree based upon reason’ and dharmanyaya to 
mean ‘usage based upon dharma'. By contrast both nyaya and 
dharmanyaya, according to Meyer quoted above, stand for the royal 
decree. The question, then, is whether the two groups of verses 
refer (as I think) to the law of procedure and the substantive law 
respectively, or whether (as Prof. Sastri believes) they repeat 
the same view of the sources of law. Prof. Sastri, to begin 
with, enters a general caveat against my interpretation by 
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emphatically declaring that “the modern distinction between substan- 
tive law and adjective law or even between civil and criminal law” 
was unknown to our ancient jurists “in these forms”. Ai»ainst this 
opinion we have to point out that the division of vyauahara into civil 
and criminal law was certainly realised by two of the most famous 
Smrti-authorities of later times. According to Brhaspati (quoted in 
Smrticandrika III 2) the two grounds of disputes arise according 
as one injures another, or fails to return his due to another. 
Kiityayana (Kane, Katyayanasmrtisaroddhara, verse 30) observes that 
the two springs of vyavahara are declared to be non-rendition of what 
is due to another and injury. What development was reached by the 
Smrti-authorities in the law of procedure along with the substantive 
law is illustrated by the verses of Kaiyayana (Kane, op. cit., verses 
S6-410) dealing elaborately with plaint and reply, summons and 
restraint (or arrest), documents and witnesses and so forth. Kautilya 
himself in the concluding verses of III. i mentions the processes 
contributing to a definite decision of judicial suits and chose leading 
to the defeat of the plaintiff or the defendant. As regards the signi- 
ficance of the. two secs of verses quoted above from Kautilya, Prof. 
Sastri says that the latter “only repeats what has been said already; 
dharma and vyavahara are the same entities as in the earlier verses; 
safhsthd is just another term for caritra which has been defined earlier 
as pufnsam sangraha, roughly social tradition; and the last member 
nyaya (reason) stands for royal orders based on reason or common 
sense”. Explaining Kautilya’s two accompanying verses relating to 
the confiicc of laws. Prof. Sastri writes as folllows, “In the first he 
says where Dharmasastra is in conflict with custom or contract (sic), 
the material intertesc involved {arthdj is to be determined in the light 
of dharma; but in the next verse he pr-actically reverses this rule and 
says roundly that sastra becomes inapplicable when it conflicts with 
any {kenacit) dharmanyaya, i. e. a royal edict based on royal reason”. 
Now let us attempt to understand the plain meaning of the above 
texts without any “pre-supposition”. The first group of verses relates 
specifically to the four “feet” of a vivadartha which Prof. Sastri 
translates as ‘what helps the suit’, but which I would rather render 
as ‘the subject-matter of a suit’ (cf. Meyer’s tr. ‘einc gcrichtlichc 
Streitsache’). These arc enumerated as dharma, caritra and rajasasana 
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which arc explained in the following verse respectively as resting upon 
solemn affirmation (by one or other of the parties), (the evidence of) 
witnesses, and the usages of men (bearing on the subject-matter of the 
suit) and as being identical with the king’s decree. The plain mean- 
ing of this passage appears to be that judicial decision should be in 
accordance with one or other of the above rules of procedure. If 
Prof. Sastri pardons for the moment my reference to the evidence of 
the later Smrtis, the above interpretation is clearly borne out by the 
similar text of Katyayana (Kane, op. cit. verses 35-31^) which explains 
in detail how the decision {nirnayn) in a dispute is to be given in 
accordance with the four processes above mentioned. When Kautily.i 
in the same context makes the king’s decree override all other pro- 
cesses of judicial decision, he evidently allows the king a quasi-legisla- 
tive authority. But this is far from m.aking the king a “law-m.aker’ 
instead of a “law-gtiardian”. The second group of verses in contrast 
with the first has a general comiotation. It consists of three verses 
of which the first refers to the four sources of law, namely, dharma, 
vyavahara, sathstha and nyaya, while the second and the third make 
it clear tliat dharma, vyauahara and nyaya here stand for Dharmasastra, 
V yavahMkasuitra and Dbarmanyaya respectively. From this fuller 
reference I inferred that dharma and vyavahara should be rendered as 
canon law and common law respectively. I would irow identify this 
V yavaharikasdslra with Arthasastra, of which the well-arranged code 
would otherwise remain unaccounted for in Kautily’s list of the 
sources of law. From the above it would appear that Kautilya recog- 
nised four sources of substantive law, namely, the Sacred Canon, the 
technical arthasastra, usage and righteous reason. Of the king’s edict 
as a source of law there is in this context no hint. In another place 
(II 10) Kautilya enumerates eight varieties of the king’s edict {sasana). 
But these appear from his very clear and precise definitions to be of 
the nature of administrative orders and communications and not of 
laws properly $0 called. Comparing Kautilya’s sources of law with 
those of the early Smrtis we find that such an early authority as 
Gautama (XI 19-24) specifically mentions the works of the Sacred 
Canon and usages of various kinds, while he more generally refers to 
reasoning (tarka) as a means of arriving at a just decision. Kautilya’s 
innovation, then, lies in adding to this list a new item, namely, the 
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Vyavabdrikasaitra (or Artbasustra) and in arranging the four sources in 
an order of priority. 

To conclude. In the above I think I have shown the corrcctness 
i)t the first two statements in my concluding summary (I.H.Q., vol. 
XXVIll, p. 311). These arc, firstly, that “there is no warrant for the 
view that Kautilya laid down the doctrine of supremacy of the royal 
decree or carried the royal authority to a pitch of absolutism unknown 
10 Hindu constitutional law”, and sccondliy, that “Kautilya’s 
reference to the final authority of the king’s decree applies not to the 
branch of substantive law, but to that of the law of procedure”. As 
regards my third statement, namely, that “Kautilya’s view as thus 
ixplained is not unique in the sense that it found only one late 
lollower in Narada”, Prof. Sastri has not challenged its correctness. 
The case is otherwise with my fourth and last statement', namely that 
“to judge from the continuous Smrti interpretation on the jioint, we 
may reasonably infer that Kautilya contemplated the king’s final 
discretionary authority in judicial administration to be subject to some 
limitations”. Referring to this passage Prof. Sastri charges me with 
lollowing “the traditional method of our old commentators, the method 
of samanvaya’ , which ‘‘must be resisted by a historian with all his 
strength”. The charge is as unfair as it is untrue. Por in the first 
place I had sought, in the absence of any indication in Kautilya to 
that effect, to find in the later Smrti-litcraturc the explanation of his 
cryptic statement placing rajaidsana at the top of all methods of 
trial of suits in the king’s court. I sought in other worch to follow 
the approved method of seeking the key to the unknown in the I'fiown. 
The clear evidence of the later Smrtis and the Smrti commentaries 
and digests led me to infer with due caution that similar limitations 
on the king’s judicial decree were contemplated by Kautilya. As 1 
wrote “From the numerous links between the Arthasdslra and the 
Smrti legal and political thought, it is not unreasonable to suggest that 
Kautilya understood the above dictum to be subject to some similar 
limitations upon the king’s authority”. In the second place I found 
support for this inference in Kautilya’s clauses of civil and criminal 
law, which in my opinion clearly implied the king’s subjection to the 
rule of positive law. Prof. Sastri on the other hand thinks that 
Kautilya here is “just repeating traditional, and possibly idealized 
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<it.ilcinciits, having really no bearing on ihc coiibcicuiiunal position o£ 
the royal edict as a source of law”. Prof. Sastri will pardon me if 
i take this to be a bit of special pleading which it is difficult to 
take seriously. For in the first place it begs the question by attri* 
bitting to Kautilya the view that the royal edict is a source of law. 
Secondly, it involves the wholly gratuitous assumption that Kautilya 
while laying down his concrete clauses of positive law allowed himself 
to make “traditional and possibly idealized statements” running coum 
ter to one of his fundamental principles. 

U. N. Ghosh AL 


Chando-viciti — a Note 

The following lines occur in the Kavyailarsa of Dandin (BORl. 
cd., i. 12): — 

Chundovicityam sakalas tatprapanco nidarsitah f ^ 
sd vidyd naur viuiksundm gambhtmm kdvya-sagaram j j 

The word *chando-vicitt , in the first line, has given rise to a good 
deal of controversy among the scholars as to its real meaning. The 
import of the word, as intended by Dandin, we have no means to 
determine. Some scholars, the most prominent of whom are Peterson 
and Jacobi, take this word to refer to the third work of Dandin, the 
two other works popularly ascribed to him being the Dasa-kttmdra- 
carita and the Kdvyddarsa. Doubts are, however, entertained even 
about the common authorship of these two works. Our source of 
information regarding Dandin’s authorship of three works is chiefly 
the following line of Rajasekhara: — 

tuiyo dandi-prabandhdsca trisu visrutdh 

It should be noted that Pischel supposes the Mrccbakatika to be 
the third work of Dandin. It is not our object here to examine the 
correctness of Rajasekhara’s statement or the propriety of Pischel’s 
conjecture. We shall merely see whether the word ‘chando-viciti* can 
reasonably be assumed to refer to any particular work with which 
Dandin can be associated as the author. 
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Pischel, followed by some scholars notably S. K. De, has rightly 
pointed out that this word does not refer to any particular treatise, but 
to the science of Metrics in general. (Vide De: Sanskrit 
Poetics, I, p- 71) 

Kane is also of this opinion. In support of his view, Kane has 
adduced the evidences of certain fairly old writers. (Vide Indian 
Antiquary, iQii.pp. lyy-yS). In addition to the evidences, collec- 
ted by Kane, we may point out one more. The Apastamba-dharma- 
sutra enumerates chando-viciti in the list of Vcd.ahgas. The relevant 
portion of Apastamba’s work is quoted below : — 

sadango vedah — II. 8. 10 

chandah kalpo vyakaranarn jyotisarn niruktarn 

siksa chando-viciti II. 8. 1 1 

On the latter sutra Haradatta’s comment is as follows : — 

gayatryMlni chandarnsi yaya victyante vivicya jndyante sd 
chandovicitih 

These sutras of Apastamba, which perhaps furnish the earliest 
evidence on the point, definitely discount the suggestion of Keith, in 
his History of Sanskrit Literature (p. 296), that the word ‘chando-viciti’ 
might be intended by Dandin to refer to a chapter to be appended 
to his Kavyadarsa. 

From the evidences, collected by Kane, along with the one referred 
to above, one is not inclined to accept the suggestion of Pischel that 
the word ‘chando-viciti’ here might refer to the fifteenth chapter of the 
Ndtya-saslra of Bharata which, according to the South Indian MS. 
tradition, is styled chando-viciti. 

While the available evidences lead us to take the word to refer to 
the science of Metrics in general, there is no conclusive proof of 
\ chando-viciti' indicating the work of Pihgala, as Kane appears to be 
inclined to think. 

SuRES Chandra BanerIi 
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Notes and Queries 
/ . Balavala bhtbhujanga 

In a short note published in the Indian Historical Quarterly, 
volume XXVII, p. 339, Mr. Dasharatha Sharma comments on my 
suggestion regarding the interpretation of the title Balavalabhibbujanga 
enjoyed by the celebrated Bengali scholar Bhavadeva Bhatw, published 
earlier in the same volume of the journal, pp. 80-82. 

Mr. Sharma is inclined to interpret the expression Bdlavalabhibhu- 
janga as “the conqueror of Balavalabhl”. He suggests that Bhavadeva 
who was a sandhivigrahika of king Harivarman of Vikramapura “at 
sometime or other led his master’s forces into Balavalabhl (in Radha) 
and thus acquired the title Balavalabhibbujanga." 

Now a suggestion on such a difficult problem as the interpretation 
of Bhavadeva’s title is no doubt welcome. I only feel that 
Mr. Sharma should have carefully gone through my note and consider- 
ed all the difficulties involved. 

I have shown that, according to Bhavadeva’s own work entitled 
Tautdtitamatatilaka, he received the title Balavalabhibbujanga when he 
was yet a young student at his school (cf. mdm = adhyayana-dasayam 
— uvdea vacam darsi svapne, Balavalabhibhujahg-dfara-nama tvam 
=:asi Bhavadeva). The title seems to have been conferred on Bhava- 
deva during his adhyayana~dasd by the darsin (desin?) which may 
have been used in the Tautatitamatatilaka in the sense of a teacher. 
In any case, the fact can hardly be ignored that Bhavadeva himself 
connects his title with his student days. Mr. Sharma’s suggestion 
would lead us to believe that Bhavadeva served as a minister of king 
Harivarman even before or during his adhyayana-dasa. Moreover 
Balavalabhl was a quite small feudatory state not known from any 
other source excepting Sandhyakaranandin’s Ramdcarita and a 
distinguished minister of the mighty ruler of Vikramapura could 
lurdly regard its conquest by him as a distinct achievement. 

2. The Saka Era in South India 

In a paper on the spread of the Saka era in South India in the 
Indian Historical Quarterly, vol, XXVI, pp. 216-22, Prof. V, V. 
Mirashi suggested that there is no trace of the use of this era in South 
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India between Saka ^6 and ^ 6 ^ and that certain 5 aka kings o£ a 
certain Mahisa dynasty, whose coins found in the southern part of the 
Hyderabad State he had studied, were responsible for the name Mahisa 
being applied to the said area as well as for the transmission of the 
use of the Saka era to the Calukyas of Badami. In a note in I HQ., 
vol. XXVII, pp. 174-76, I pointed out that the Lohavibhaga was 
composed at KancI in the Saka year 380 corresponding to the twenty- 
second regnal year of the Pallava king Sithhavarman and that Mahisa 
is known from a record of the fifth century A.D, to have been actually 
the name of a portion of North Mysore and not of South Hyderabad. 
My main contention was that “in t’ac absence of any evidence worth 
tlie name in regard to the power of the Saka dynasty (the existence of 
which has been suggested by Prof. Mirashi on the basis of certain 
coins that he has stutlied) the number of its rulers and the duration of 
their rule being unknown, its responsibdity for continuing the use of 
the Saka era till the middle of the sixth century can only be regarded 
as a mere conjecture”. In IHQ., vol. XXVII, pp. 34 1-46, Prof. Mirashi 
has tried to show that the points raised by me “do not affect my (i.c. 
Prof. Mirashi’s) thesis in the least.” 

Prof. Mirashi’s original contention was that the Mahisa country 
known from ancient Indian literature should be located in South 
Hyderabad. Now he says that, besides the Mahisa territory in North 
Mysore to which his attention was drawn by me, .South Hyderabad 
“where Mana Mahisa and his successors were ruling may have also 
gone by the same name.” But this is merely a conjecture which 
however, in his opinion, “receives support from several place-names 
derived from Mahisa such as Maski, Maswadi, Masur, Maskeri, 
Masangi and Masnur noticed in the Kanarese districts of the Hydcrji- 
bad and Bombay States.” The derivation of the above place-names 
from the word mahisa is however equally conjectural and does not prove 
that South Hyderabad was ever known by the name Mahisa. But the 
point need not be pursued as Prof. Mirashi now says, “whether that 
territory (South Hyderabad) bore the name Mahisaka or not is not 
however very material to my thesis,” because the rule of Mana and 
another ruler of the Mahisa dynasty in the above area is established, 
in his opinion, on the evidence of coins. 

As to the claim of Saka rule in South Hyderabad, it may be poin- 
ted out that there is absolutely no proof worth considering to show that 
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the issuers of the coins in question were Sakas or that they used the 
Saka era. It is wcllknown to students of Indian numismatics that 
the coins of the Saka rulers of Western India, from the time of the 
Mahaksatrapas Jivadaman and Rudrasimha I, who iiourished in the last 
quarter of the second century A.D., usually bear the year of their 
issue recorded in Brahml numerals on the obverse behind the represen- 
tation of the King’s head. This feature is conspicuous by its absence 
on any of the coins attributed by Prof. Mirashi to the socalled Sakas 
of South Hyderabad. The whole of the Professor’s theory is, in my 
opinion, based on the doubtful reading of certain coin-legends and its 
more dubious interpretation. 

The name of the Saka King Mana of the Mahisa dynasty is 
deiluccd from the letters sagamanamaha which arc associated with 
sakyamana found in some manuscri[)ts of the Puranas [IHQ., vol 
XXII, p. 35). It should be noticed that the names of the Saka 
rulers of ancient India did not usually begin with saka. On the 
other hand, wc have the name Sakasada or Sakasena on certain 
coins, while sonte Kanheri inscriptions speak of one Matharlputra 
Svami-Sakascna; but these cpigraphic and numismatic records arc 
not attributed to the Sakas (cf. Rapson, Catalogue of Indian Coins, 
p. Ixxv). Prof. Mirashi himself speaks of the coins of a Satavahana 
King named Sakasatakarni (/ 2 VS/., vol II, p. 92). Even if 
therefore the letters sagamanamaha may be believed to yield saka- 
mdna-mahisa (I am doubtful about the rendering), how can we be 
confident without further evidence that here is a reference to a Saka 
King? How can one be definite that the Puranic sakyamana 
(which has other variants) speaks actually of a Saka King named 
Mana, in view of the fact that the word Saka, quite wcllknown 
to the Puranic chroniclers, is absent in this context? 

The facts that the earliest instances associating the Sakas with 
the years of the Saka era are noticed in the Lokavibhdga which 
was composed in Saka 3^0 Pancasiddhantika (of the 

celebrated Maga-Brahmana astronomer, Varahamihira of Ujjayini) 
which contains the expression sapt-asvi-veda-safnkhyafn Saka-kdlam 
(Saka 427) led me to offer the following suggestion in the Age of 
Imperial Unity (History and Culture of the Indian People, Bombay, 
vol. II), p. 144 : “The use of an era was introduced and popularised 
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in India by foreign rulers. The Saka Satraps of Western India 
appear to have been originally feudatories of Kaniska and his 
successors and naturally used the era of their overlords. The conti- 
nued use of the Kaniska era hy these Sakas for a long time even after 
the decline of Kusana power in India was apparently at the root of its 
being famous as ‘the era of Saka rulers’ in Central and Western India 
and the adjoining territories. That of all the historical and popular eras 
of ancient India only the Vikrama-Sariivat (the Scytho-Parthian era 
originated in Drangiana) and the Saka-kala arc still in use is probably 
due partially to the fact that both of them came to be used in the 
region about West Malwa where the city of Ujjayini became one 
of the strongest centres of astronomical studies in India, presumably 
under the patronage of Saka and Gupta rulers. The Guptas used 
their own era on their coins meant for circulation in Western India, 
hut did not compel their feudatories in Malwa to discontinue the use 
of the Vikrama Saiiivat and adopt the Gupta era. The Persian 
priests (Magi) who migrated to India and were known as the M.iga- 
Brahmanas of 5 aka-dvTpa (Seistan) appear to have contributed to the 
growth of the Ujjain school of astronomy in the age of the ^akas. 
The spread of the use of the Saka era over South India was to a 
considerable degree due to the Jains whose principal centre was in 
the Gujarat-Kathiawar region within the dominions of the Sakas. It 
is interesting to note in this connection that the Jains have largely 
contributed to the development of the legends about Saka-Salivahana 
and Vikramaditya who are associated respectively with the Saka- 
kala (later Salivahana-Saka the word Saka in this case meaning an 
'era’) and the Vikrama-Sariivat.” The Jain preference of the Saka 
era is explained by the fact that in their literature (cf. the 
Kalakacaryakatha) the Sakas are clearly represented as “defenders 
of the Jain faith” (JRAS., 1913, p. 993)- 

Now Prof. Mirashi expresses his doubts about the genuineness 
of the Saka date in the Lokavibhaga. He draws our attention to 
Fleet’s views (expressed in 1909) on the date, which were however 
rejected by other authorities who said, “The date, which is genuine, 
is the earliest date recorded in the Saka era” {Early History of India, 
192,^, p. 493). It is really impossible to believe that the Saka 
year 380 corresponding to the twenty-second regnal year of the 
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Pallava king Siriihavarman of Kaiici could have been fabricated after 
many centuries as implied by Prof. Mirashi. But since he is ready 
for “supposing that the date 5 aka 380 is genuine,” the point need 
not be pursued further. 

As to my suggestion regarding Jain contribution to the spread 
of the Saka era in South India, Prof. Mirashi says, ‘‘There is no 
evidence that the Gujarat-Kathiawad region was the only stronghold 
of the Jains from where Jain merchants could have migrated to 

South India The known history of other eras shows that an era 

spreads with the extension of the dominion of the ruling power 

which starts or patronises it If eras could have spread with the 

migration of merchants, the Christian era would have been current 
throughout India long before the Muslim, Maratha and Sikh 
kingdoms were annexed by the British.” I am sorry to note 
that the learned Professor has misunderstood me. In the first 
place, I never meant the Jain merchants but only the Jain ad- 
ministrators and astronomers in the employ of the South Indian 
monarchs. Secondly, the use of an era did not always spread “with 
the extension of the dominion of the ruling power which starts or 
patronises it.” The history of the spread of the Saka era in Indian 
territories like Assam as well as in the Far Eastern countries would 
give a definite lie to such a contention. This point can be easily 
demonstrated with the help of the known facts of the history of 
various parts of India and Further India. 

I do not think that there is any genuine evidence in favour of 
the existence of a Saka ruling family in South Hyderabad and of 
their responsibility in spreading the Saka era to the Kannada area 
which, it may be pointed out, contributed a great deal to the 
development of the Saka-Salivahana and Vikramaditya sagas. It m.ay 
be noted further in this connection that I now fully agree with 
Dr. G. S. Gai’s suggestion regarding the earliest mention of the 
royal name Salivahana in association with the Saka era in the 
Kannada work Udbhatakavya composed in 12*22 A. D. (cf. JOR., 
vol. XVIII, p. 190; vol. XIX, pp. 42-43). 

3. Kara-Sasanas of Ancient Orissa 
My article entitled ‘‘Some Kara-Sasanas of Ancient Orissa” has 
been recently published in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society 
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of Great Britain and Iretand, Parcs 1-2, 1952, pp. 4-10. In it I have 
discussed a number o£ early Orissan charters recording grants of 
land subject to the annual payment of a specified sum by the donees 
CO the donor. In some cases this sum has been mentioned as kara, 
i. e. rent. In other cases however the gift land has been declared 
as revenue-free and the annually payable amount has been designa- 
ted by the name of a cess such as trn-odaka. A few other inscrip- 
tions of the same type, which have recently come to my notice, are 
discussed in the following lines. 

I. The Adava-Kannayavalasa places of the Mathara king 
Prabhanjanavarman, son of ^aktivarman and grandson of 5 ahkaravar- 
man, were published by Mr. L. H. Jagadeb in the Vaitarani, vol. 
IV, June, 1930, pp- 293-98. Mr. Jagadeb could not read and 
interpret the passage saMvatsarika-kara~pan~agra-satau(te) dvaufdve) 
in the concluding portion of the record. It shows that the grant 
of Nihgondi by king Prabhanjanavarman of Kalihga as an agrahara 
to several Brahmanas was subject to the payment of 200 panas 
(probably of cowries) in advance every year as kara or rent.* The 
inscription has been recently reedited by me for the Efigrafhia Indica. 

II. The Bobbili plates of Candavarman, edited by Mr. R. K. 
Ghoshal in the Epigrafhia Indica, vol. XXVII, pp. 33 ff., are of 
exactly the same nature as the Adava-Kannayavalasa plates noticed 
above, although the editor failed to interpret the record properly. 
In recording the grant of a rent-free agrahara by king Candavarman 
of Kahnga, the document says, sattrnsa(trirhsa'fd-agrahara- 
samdnyan c = agrahara- fradeyaih samba{safnvd)starikarh sa{^pa'jn- 
agrarh{gra)-satabhu(dva)yan = c = a[Th*]saih c = ofanibandhyah(ndbya) 
T iritthanavatakagrahara[h*^ Brahmananaih nana-ga(go)tra-sabrahmacari- 
nam samprattah. In my paper oi\ the Kanas plate of Lokavigraha, 
to be published in the Epigraphia Indica, I have shown how numbers 
like 18 and 36 are used in the Indian languages in the senses of 
“many** and “all**. The number 3^ been used similarly to 
mean ‘‘all** in the record under notice. Thus the inscription says 

» In JAHRS., vol. XIX, 127, Mr, S. N. Rajaguru suggests that this 
passage contains the date of the record in words which give “the number ^^2, 
and it may be taken as the Gupta Satnvat which was then current in this 
part of India'*. The suggestion is however fantastic. 
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that the grant of Tiritthathanavattka as a rent-free agrahara in favour 
of some Brahinanas was subject to the annual payment of 200 
panas in advance as the agrahara-pradeya payable by the donees of 
all agraharas. As agraharas were rent-free holdings and as the grant 
in question is declared to be revenue-free, the expression agrahara- 
pradeya has been used here to indicate the nominal rent or cess 
instead of kara, just as trn-odaka is found used in similar context in 
other records. The custom of collecting annually 200 panas from 
the agraharas of ancient Kalihga seems also to be referred to in the 
passage sattrimsad-agrahdra-sdmdnyan = krtva occurring in the 
Brihatproshtha grant of king Umavarman of Kalihga, published in 
the Epigraphia Indica, vol. XII, p. 5. 

III. The Narsingpur plate of Devananda has been edited by 
myself in the Epigraphia Indica, vol. XXVII, pp. 33 iff. Lines 
20-23 extremely corrupt text of this inscription record the 

grant of Dolosaragrama situated in the Kaleda khanda (Pargana) of 
the Lravatta mandala (District) in favour of a Brahmana of the 
Dalbhya gotra whose name is unfortunately not easily traceable in 
the text. As the passage VithMSMta-Siharasu{sH)ta-Natasuta looked 
merely to give the names of the donee’s father, grandfather and 
great-grandfather, it was suggested that the meaningless trnoka, etc., 
following the reference to the Brahmana’s gotra and pravara, may 
contain his personal name : “If the name of the donee is expected 
here we may probably suggest Trilokaya in place of trnokapa.” It 
however now appears to me that the passage trnokapdncapala 
occurring in line 23 of the record really stands for trnodaka panca- 
pala which no doubt speaks of the annual cess payable by the donee 
for the gift land as fixed at five Palas probably of silver. As regards 
the name of the donee, it is cither omitted through inadvertence or 
it was Nau the word suta being put after it inadvertently. 

In my article published in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
1 have taken the letters ruka in the Angul plate of DharmamahadevI 
to stand for Sanskrit riipyaka. It may now be pointed out that the 
same word occurs in Telugu as riika which is explained as “a small 
coin called Fanam (Sanskrit Pana)” or ‘‘money”. A Fanam is now 
regarded as equivalent to either one anna and a quarter or two annas 
and a half (cf. Sankaranarayana’s Tetugu-English Dictionary, s.v.) 
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although in earlier times there were Fanams of both gold and silver 
(cf. Hobson-Jobson, s.v.; Wilson’s Glossary of Judicial and Revenue 
Terms, s.v. Pana). The inscription however uses the Telugu word 
in the sense of its Sanskrit original. 

4. Nalanda Inscription of Surapdla 

In IHQ, XXVI, p. 139, I referred to a stone slab lying at Kajjuna 
near Luckeescrai (Monghyr District, Bihar), which bears a representa- 
tion of the twelve Adityas and an inscription recording its installation 
in the fifth regnal year of Surapala who no doubt belonged to the 
celebrated Pala royal family of Bengal and Bihar. It was suggested 
that this king is the first of the two Pfda rulers of the same name, 
who was otherwise called Vigrahapala I and flourished about the 
middle of the ninth century A.D. In the latest authoritative work on 
the history of eastern India, viz.. History of Bengal (Dacca University), 
vol. I, p. 176, the reign of the Pfila king Surapala I or Vigrahapala 
1 was pl.iced tentatively in the period 850-54 A.D. This was because 
two Buddha images from Biharsharif (Patna District, Bihar) were 
known to have been installed in the third regnal year of that king 
{ibid., p. 172). The dace of the Kajauna inscription however shows 
that the Pala king Sur.ipala I ruled at least for about five years. I 
have now found out another image inscription of the same king from 
South Bihar. 

Recently I had occasion to examine some impressions of an in.s- 
enption from Nalanda, which was edited by H. Sastri in his Nalanda 
and its Epigraphic Material (Memoirs of the Archaeological Survey 
of India, No. 66), 1942, p. 113, with a note from the pen of N. P. 
Chakravarti. Unfortunately it was not realised that the record belongs 
to the reign of Surapala, although a part of it bearing a date in the 
king’s regnal reckoning is broken away. 

Sastri observes, “Two statues, one of which is marked S.I.A. 23 la 
and the other S.I.A. 231b, also bear votive inscriptions. The former 
gives : 

1. Srl-Nalandaya(yaifa) talahattake SrI-Nrvakunga(?)-pati 

2. Kalasukatha krtah 

and on the latter the words Srt-Surapa can be made out 

(PI. X, d)”. Chakravarti’s remarks on Sastri’s observation quoted above 
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run as fuilows: “Both the pieces belong to the same statue. To me 
the reading towards the end seems to be: [G]auduvakuttapati-Kalas- 
[thajkadevasy = ayam krtah.” The suggestion that the two pieces 
torm parts of the same record is no doubt clearly borne out by the 
impressions examined by me as well as by Plate X, d in Sastri’s work. 
Chakravarti’s reading of a few letters in line i of the record is also 
an improvement upon Sastri’s. But the reading of the concluding 
part of the inscription as suggested by Sastri and Chakravarti is clearly 
untenable. The reading of the inscription is: 

1, \Siddham expressed by symbol.] Sri'Surap[ri] 5 ri- 

N.ilandaya falahatukc Gauduvakutta-patni- 

2. Kalas[uJka-dedharmmo = yam krtah 

Considering the length of the damaged space and the style of 
similar votive inscriptions of the area, the inscription under review 
would read as follows in correct Sanskrit : 

[Siddhain\ ^ri-Suriifalddcva r'ajye SamUiil> ••!>fi-N aUndayam TuLi- 
hjttake GandhuakiiUa-patnya KuUsukayd deva-dljarmmo = yatn 
ktiritah. 

Translation : “Let there be success ! This meritorious iiift is 
caused to be made by Kalasiika, wife of Gaudiiva Kiitta, at Tala- 
hattaka in the illustrious Nalanda. in the year... during the reign of 
the illustrious Suraprdadeva”. 


3 * ladtilcil 

In her paper entitled Aiduka in the Journal of the Oriental 
Institute, vol. I, No. 3, pp. 278 ff., Miss P. Shah says (pp. cit., 
p. 282), “The Vedic origin of Aiduka which I have suggested above 
would justify its inclusion in V. D. ( = thc Visnudharmottara)’, because, 
if it were a Buddhist form, it could not have found a place in 
it. We however find the word Aiduka used in the Mahavastu 
to indicate a Buddhist Stiipa. As it happens in the case of other 
words like Caitya, etc., the word Aiduka also must have been used 
as a synonym of Stiipa.” But in her eagerness to disprove the 
Buddhist association of the edukas or aidukas, she not only explains 
away the stamp of non-Brahmanical character put on the ediika in the 
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verses quoted by her from the Vanaparvan of the MahMarata but 
also fails to norice a clear indication of the VisnudharmoUara itself. 

In her analysis of the Visnudharmottara description of the edtika 
or aidiika. Miss Shah says, ‘‘Below the bhiimikas (floors) but above 
the linga should be placed in the four directions the Loka-paUs carry- 
ing sHlas in their hands. Their names are Virudha, Dhrtarastra, 
Virupaksa and Kubera. All of them should have the dress of the 
sun and should wear armours. They should be adorned with orna- 
ments. Virudhaka represents 5 akra the lord of the Devas; Dhrta- 
rastra Yama the leader of the worlds; Virupaksa Varuna the lord of 
waters; and Kubera is the lord of the Yaksas.” Miss Shah should 
have noticed that the association of the ednka in the above description 
with Virudhaka, Dhrtarastra, Virupaksa and Kubera clearly demons- 
trates its original Buddhist character, as they arc the famous Loka- 
palas of early Buddhist mythology (sec Barua and Sinhn, liarhtit Ins- 
criptions, pp. 65 IT.). The attempt of the Visnudharmottara to 
iilentify the Buddhist Loka palas with the Brahmanical Loka-palas of 
the early period, viz. Indra, Yama, Varuna and Ktibera (vide Sue. 
Silt., p. 196), no doubt points to the assimilation of an essentially 
Buddhist institution in the fold of Brahmanism. 


D. C. Sircar 



A Note on the Status of the Early Candella Rulers 


The earliest prince of the Candella dynasty, according to the 
evidence of the Kliajuriiho Inscriptions, is Nannuka. In the Khajuraho 
Inscriptions nos, 2 and 4 he has been mentioned as ‘nrpa’* and 
‘maliTpati’® respectively. The records however do not furnish any 
definite data about him or the circumstances leading to the foundation 
of the Candella State. Nannuka has been extolled in vague and 
conventional phrases in verse 10: — 

Tatra Ksatra-SHvarnna sara-nikasagraua yasascandana-krulalankrta 
dik purandbri-vadanah Sri N annukobtmnnr pab j 

Yasyd-piirvva parakramakramanaman-nibsesa’vidvesinah 

sambbrantah sirasa-vahan^nrpatayab sesamivajndfh bhayat^ j / 

The verse thus describes him as ‘a touchstone to test the worth of 
the gold of the regal order’, and ‘one who playfully decorated the 
faces of the women of the quarters with the sandal of his fame’. He 
is said to h.ave forced even the enemy princes to bow clown their heads 
before him, and made them carry his commands on their heads like 
diadems. Another verse (no. ii)‘ describes him as a conqueror of 
many hosts of enemies (^bahi4vairivargajayinab). Verse 15 of the 
Khajuraho Inscription no. 4 ^ refers to him as one ‘whose skill in the 
use of bows and arrows reminded people of the great Epic hero, 
Arjuna’. 

The traditional accounts, preserved in the folk-ballads and stories, 
do not make any mention of Nannuka. They unanimously refer to 
one Candravarman as the founder of the Candella dynasty. The 
Mahoba Khand, a Raso, current in the Bundelkhand region, gives a 
fanciful story about the birth of Candravarman®. The military exploits 
ascribed to the prince in these bardic legends hardly agree, as I 
have shown in a separate paper^, with the facts known from authen- 

t Epigraphia Indicat vol. I, p, 125, v. 10. 

a Ibid., p. II. 3 /W., pp. 125, 131. 

4 Ibid, 

5 Ibid., p. : 

Tena vikramadhanena dhanvina kramata yudhi vadhaya vidvisarh 
Dhunvata dhanuradhijyam- Arjunam smarita divi vimma-gdminahj j 

6 Parmal Rato. Ed. by Sri ShyamsuaJar Das; ASR., I[. pp. 445*46> 

7 Journal of the Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, i953>54. 
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tic sources. The legendary account has, therefore, generally been 
rejected by scholars. 

In one of the MSS. of the Mahoba Khand, however, Cunningham 
noticed SaAi 225. mentioned as the date of the consecration of Can- 
dravarman*. Presuming it to be dated in the Harsa Era, Cunningham 
concluded that the founder of the Candella State began to rule from c. 
851 A. D. The date of the Khajuraho Inscription of Yasovarman, 
6th in descent from Nannuka, the founder of the family, is 
V. S. toil (A. D. 95^1). Calculating on the basis of an avcr.agc of 
20 to 25 years per reign, Cunningham placed the founder in the 
beginning of the 9th cent. A. D. This, he pointed out, supported 
his theory that the date in the Mahoba Khand should be assigned to 
the Harsa Era. 

V. Smith” and H, C. Ray'“ accept the view of Cunningham 
as regards the date of the founder of the Candella dynasty. Smith 
suggests further on the basis of the traditional accounts, preser> 
ved in the Qanungo families of Mahoba, that Nannuka might 
have been the leader who wrested Mahoba from the Pratiharas. 

With regard to the status of Nannuka and his successor, Vilkpati, 
Smith holds that they are not referred to simply as ancestors, but that 
they must have enjoyed some sort of sovereign power, as indicated by 
the use of such epithets as ‘nrpa’ and ‘mahipati’ in the Khajuraho 
inscriptions. 

H. C. Ray controverting this assumption of Smith, holds that 
it was rather unlikely for the early Candcllas to establish a sovereign 
state ousting the Patihars, while the latter were at the height of their 
power. Though suggesting that the name Candravarman might have 
been the ‘biruda’ of Nannuka, Dr. Ray thinks that Nannuka was at 
best a feudatory to the Imperial Gurjara-Pratiharas, probably to 
Nagabhata II (815-833 A, D.)". But why should it be presumed 
that from the very beginning the Candellas were feudatories to the 
Gurjara-Pratiharas ? 

A survey of the political condition of Northern India during the 
beginning of the 9th cent. A. D. reveals the utter instability that 

8 ASR.. II. pp. 446-47. 9 >88i, vol. L. p. 5. 

10 Dynastic History of Northern India, vol. II, p. 667. f. n. 4. 

1 1 Ibid., pp. 667-68. 
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was prevailing in the region clue to the continued struggle- for supre- 
macy between the three contemporaty powers, — the Gurjara-Pratiharas, 
the R.lstrakutas and the Palas of BengaP^. During these troublous 
days it might have been possible for a local tribal leader in the Bun- 
delkhand region to establish an independent chiefship, not necessarily 
owing allegiance to any suzerain power. It need not be supposed 
that the Candcllas during this period wrested Mahoba region from the 
Parihars, as suggested by Smith, In fact there is no positive evidence 
of any direct conflict between the early Candcllas and the Gurjara- 
Pratiharas. It may be assumed that Nannuka, the leader of a local 
tribe, found a suitable opportunity in the prevailing circumstances to 
organise it on a military basis, and that it was under his leadership 
that the nucleus of the Cindella State was founded in the region, 
which later came to he known as Jejakabhukti'® or Jajahoti*'*. As 
the Pratiharas were preoccupied with deadly struggles against their 
powerful enemies, it may have been possible for the Candcllas ro lay 
the foundation of the chiefship. 

But the picture of the Pratihara power, as drawn by Dr. Ray, 
seems to be, 1 am afraiil, a little cx.iggerated. The Gurjara-Pratihara 
power <lid not rise to its height even by the end of Nagabhata IPs 
reign. R. C. MajumJar thinks chat the evidence of the Jain 
text Prabhituaka Carita, connecting Kanauj with Nagabhata II, is not 
reliable.*"’ Thus Kanauj may not have formed a part of the Gurjara- 
Pratihara dominion even during Nigabhatt IPs time, i. c., 833 A. D. 
He was followed by Ramabhadra (833-36 A. D.) on the Pratihara 
throne, who again was a weak ruler. Down to about the middle 
of the 9rh cent. A. D. the Palas were still a considerable power 
in Northern Imlia. IE all these circumstances are taken into account 

12 Journal of the Deptt. of Letters, vol. X. pp. DHNI., vol. I, p[*. 

^ 6 y C>S; History of Kanauj, Tripathi, pp. 230-32. 

13 Maclanpur Inscription of V. S. 1239. Cunningham. ASR., XXI, pp. 
173, -7^; D. R. Bh.indark'ir, PRAS., W.Q 1903-0^1, p. 55. Tire name is also 
spelt .as, — "jejabhuktih’’, (Mahoba Inscription, E/., vol. I, p. 221); Ratnapur 
stone Inscription of Cedi Sam. 866, EL, vol. I, p. 35 spells it as “jejabhuktika”. 

14 Biruni’s Indica. Trans, by Sachau, vol. 1 . p. 202 ; also spelt as 
'‘Jajhoti” in ‘On Yuan Chwang’ by Watters, vol. II, p. 251. 

15 History of Bengal, vol. I, p. 12. f. n. 3. 
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it docs not become necessary to presume that the Candellas could 
not have existed except as a feudatory to the Pratiharas. 

In connection with Vijayasakti, third in lineal descent from 
Nannuka, it may be observed that he is described as having carried 
on expeditions to the far south to help the cause of an ally. 

Stthrd-ufakrli-dakso dahsinasam figtsuh 

^funaradhita payodher-bandha vaidhityaniarytih /x ,10,"' 

If Jayasakti and Vijayasakti were feudatories to the Pratiharas, 
to whom this epithet ‘suhrd’ should be applied? It would not be 
an appropriate epithet for a Gurjara-PratiluTra king, if he was 
their overlord. Puriher nothing is known about any expedition of 
the Pratiharas to the extreme south of India, in vvhieli they may 
have been helped by the Candellas. R. C. Majunular’’ thinks 
that the Candella Chief might have hel[)cd Devapala in latter’s 
southern expedition, which is mentioned in the Pala epigraphy. 
{...Aseloh prathita dasdsya-keltt-lftrtch Grant.'*) If this 
view is accepted it will appear that the Candellas were free to help 
other powers, such as the Palas, who were the bitter enemies of the 
Pratiharas. If the Candellas were really feudatories to the Gurjara 
Pratiharas, as supposed by .some scholars, it would have been 
unusual for them to do so. Thus it appears that the feudatory 
status of the Candellas in relation to the Gurjara- Pratiharas is not 
clearly established. 

The Candella ruler, Yasovarman, however was a leudatory to the 
Pratiharas.'® Before him Harsa had helped the Gurjara-Pratiharas, 
possibly in a domestic strife.*® There is no definite indication of 
his status in relation to the Gurjara-Pratiharas. When, then, did 
the Candellas first accept the position of a feudatory to the Pratiharas? 

16 Khajuraho Inscription No. 4 - Rl-y vol- I» PP- i 4 t- 4 ^> 

17 History of Bengal, vol. I, p. 1 19, f n. 4. 

18 El., vol, XVIII, p. 304 ; Gauclalekhamala. p. 38. 

19 Tliis is evident from the reference to Vinayakapahi as ruling over the 
earth in the Khajuraho Inscription of V. .S. 101 1. I. 29. "Sri Vinayakapaladeve 
falayati vasudham...''. vol. I, p. i 29 ’ 

20 "Punar-yena Sri Ksitipaladeva-nrpatih shhhdsane stha(pitah)” El., 

vol. I, p. 122, 1. 10. 
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From about the middle of the 9th cent. A. D. there was a 
progressive weakening of the Pala power®* and a temporary 
cessation of the Rastrakuta attacks. The Candellas in all probability, 
may have accepted the suzerainty of the Pratiharas during this time, 
as no other power was stronger than the Pratiharas in Northern India 
then. By doing so they gained for themselves a recognised political 
status, though it was that of a feudatory. Jayasakti’s importance 
in the family is indicated in the statement found in its records that 
jeja gave his name to Jejabhukti as Prthu did to Prthivi. 

Jejakhyayatha nrpatih sa babhiiva Jejabhuktih 
Prthoriva yatah Prthiulyafn-astt f 

Further it may also be observed that the later Candella rulers 
.generally invoke Jayasakti and his brother, Vijayasakti as the early 
ancestors of the family in the opening verse of their records. 

Jayatyahladiiyan-visvain Visvesvara-siroddhrtah 
Candratreya narendranam Vamsuscandra w-ojjalah j / 

Tatra pravarddhamanc virodhi vijaya bhrajisnu 
fayasakti-Vijayasaktyadi v'lravirbhava bhdsvare^^ 

The importance appears to have been due to the fact that he 
(jayasakti), by submitting to the overlordship of the Pratiharas, the 
greatest |X}wcr in Northern India in his time, was able to win a 
recognised status for his fairily. 

Nannuka founded the nucleus of the Candella dominion, but he 
was a tribal chief only. For about fifty years the Candellas profited 
by the political disturbances in which other powers were seriously 
involved. Afterwards when the superiority of the Pratiharas was 
firmly established they submitted to their ovcrlordship, as there was 
no other alternative. 

This relationship continued till the time of Yasovarman, including 
that of his predecessor, Har.sa. The prestige of the family increased 

21 History of Bengal, vol. 1 , p. lacj; DUNL, vol. I, p. 303; Some Histori- 
cal aspects of the Inscriptions of Bengal, Sen, p. 360. 

22 Mahoba Inscription. EL, vol. I, p. 221, v. 10. 

23 Nanyaura Plate ‘C’ of Madanavarman, V.S, 1 190. W., vol, XVI, p. 

208; Icchawar Plate of Paraniardideva, V.S. 1228. lA., vol. XXV, p. 206; 
Scmrii Plate of V.S. 1223. El., vol. IV., p. 157; Mahoba Plate of V.S. 1230. 
EL, vol. XVI. p. 12. 
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as a result ot their intervention in the affairs of their Imperial 
overlords at a critical moment of tlie latter’s history. With the 
decline of the Gurjara-Pratihara power, to which the Candellas 
contributed substantially by the capture of the fortresses of Kalihjar** 
and Gwalior, they shook off their allegiance to the Pratiharas and 
established their complete independence from the time of Dhahgadeva, 
succeeding Yasovarman, who though a feudatory, is styled as Parama- 
bhattaraka-Maharajaclhiraja-Paramesvara-Srl'Yasovarmadeva in the 
records of his son.*® These titles are not however used by Yasovarman 
in his records, but it must be admitted that the Candellas paid 
only a nominal allegiance to the Pratiharas during his time. 

SisiK Kumar Mitra 


24 Jagraha krtdaya.,,Kalanjar 3 <lrith, E!„ vol. I., p. 127-28. v. 31. 

25 Khajuraho Inscription No. 4- Y. 45* vol. I., p. 129- 

26 Nanyaura Plate ‘A’ of Dhahgadeva. V.S, 1055. lA., vol. XVI, p. 203. 
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Bulletin of the Ramkrishna Mission Institute of Culture, 

vol. IV, no. 4 

Raomagovinda Basak. — The Duties of a State Ruler in Ancient India. 

Journal of the American Oriental Society, 

vol. 7H, no. 2 (April-June, 1053) 

• 

P. Tedusco. — Sanskrit a-mred ‘to repeat', ‘Amred.iya’ ‘to repeat’ is 
considered to be a morphological variant of avartaya. It is 
connected with * a-mrtta, a Mid. Ind. form of a-vrtta. The 
development is explained by a reference to several Prakrit and 
Sanskrit roots. Amred — in Sanskrit becomes amel — in Ardha 

MagadhI, mr developing into m. 

IbW., vol. 73, no, 3 (July-Scptoniber, 1953) 

Louis Renou.— L e Passage des Brahmana aux Vpanisad. 

Journal of the Bihar Research Society, vol, XXXIX, pts 1-2 

B. P. Majumdar.-— Pasupatas and their Temples in Mediae^ 
val India, A Saiva Teacher of power and influence earned the 
appellation Lakulin or Lakulisa for carrying a club in hand. In 
medieval times his followers, the Lakulisa Pasupatas spread all 
over India and erected images for worship in far flung regions like 
Rajasthan and Assam. They used black dress and followed the 
Vaisesika school of philosophy. Religious practices observed by 
them arc found described in the Sarvadarsanasarngraha and the 
Ganakarika. 

S. H. Askari. — A Newly Discovered Volume of Awadhi Works 
including Padmawat and Akhrawat of Malik Muhammad Jaisi. 

D. C. Sircar, — Two Brahmt Inscriptions. 

(i) A Prakrit epigraph found near Kosam and assigned to the first 
century B, C. is described as recording the construction of a 
vedika in honour of Manibhadra. 

(ii) Several improvements are suggested in the readings of the 
Mathura fragmentary Pillar Inscription of the time of Sodasa 
(ist. quarter of the ist. century B. C.) 
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ViSHWANATii Prasad Varma. — Studies in Hindu Political Thought 
and its Metaphysical Foundations. A discussion of the theory of 
the divinity of king in ancient India is contained in this instal' 
ment of the paper. 

K. K. lOvTTA.— Bihar and the Indian Movement of In the 

freedom movement started by the Indian Sepoys in the middle of 
the last century, the challenge to British authority was widespread 
in Bihar. 

Bankey Bihari Misra. — The Judicial Administration of the East 
India Company in Bengal, lyGyiySz, A detailed .account of the 
criminal justice and police administration is continued from the 
previous issue of the journal. 

Journal of Indian History, vol. XXXI, pt. 1 

Bimala Churn Law, — Parsvanatha — His Life and Doctrine, 


Journal of the Oriental Institute, 

M. S. University of Baroda, vol. Ill, no. 2 

l-UDO Rocher.-— from the Dharmasutras and Dharma- 
sastras in the Dharmanibandhas. Tlic writer discusses the utility 
of a careful collection of all the quotations in Smrti digests and 
proposes to draw up lists of such quotations. 

R. C. Hazra. — The Bhavisyottara, a Non-sectarian Vpapurdna of Wide 

Popularity. The contents of the Bhavisyottara are analysed, and 
its compilation assigned to the end of the 8th century. 

SiBADAS Chaudhuri. — Contribution to a Buddhist Bibliography — 
No. 3. Notes and papers bearing on different aspects of Buddhistic 
studies are listed from Indian Antiquary, Poona Orientalist and 
Bulletin of the Deccan College Research Institute. 

S. R. Sehgal. — Critical Value of the Bombay Edition of the Rgveda, 

Passages in Sayana’s commentary printed in Max Muller’s edition 
and the Poona edition sometimes differ from those in the Bombay 
edition which seem to be authentic. 

U. P. Shah. — Yaksa Worship in Early Jaina Literature. 

S. N. Yyas.— Position of the Daughter in the Ramayana Society. 
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Journ., 01 the Uniwrelty of Bombay, .ol. XXII. part, ;; 

H. D. VELANKAR.-Hyw»/ to Indra in Mandda X. 1 ■ 

from the Rgved 4 (X. 54. 55. 73, 7^, gg, 89, 96. 

been rcmlcrd into English with annotations. 

G, K. Mm. -{A) Bhasa and Bharata. Various instancc.s in the Bly 
plays not conionning to the rules laid down in 811,^11’! ^;^’ 
sasir^! lad CO the conclusion that cither Bhasa had pra-.y X 
present Ndtyasdstra or followed a different tradition of (lr.v:uuin'y 
( 15 ) The Problem of Tragedy. The elements wlucli are con- 
siclcretl to be ;nark5 of a tnigcdy ate found in abundance in bli.Ts.i’s 
two and Karnabhara. 

A. D. i^TJSALKAR .— Data from the Knmcarita ascribed to 
Samndragapta. The Krsnaenrita futnislilnir accounts of /itcni) 
giants like Siibandluh Kalidasa, ^udraka, Asvagbosa and Matiyiiind 
(liflicrcnciaccs the clnmatist Kalidasa from the author of tin’ 
Kaghtdvamsa. Tlic authenticity of the work is doubted specially 
on the ground chat it mentions Matrgupca, a later poet of Kashmir, 
and refers to the ‘Fourth’ Buddhist Council, a latct institution. 

S. N. Ganjundragadkar. — The third 
chapter of this edited work on metre is published here. 

Hiralal R. Kapadia, — Detection of Poison in Food. How poison in 
lood was detected in ancient times by noting its effects on birds 
and beasts is described on the basis of measures prescribed in 
Sanskrit treatises. 

Journal of the University of Poona, no. 1 

R. N. Dandekak. — Riidra in the Veda. Emphasis is Liid on different 
traits of Rudra’s character in different periods of Vedic literature. 
The god is sometimes described malevolent and sometimes benefi- 
cent. He is glorified as the lord of thieves and serpents, and is 
associated with cults of the Munis and the Vratyas. He dominates 
over death and demons. An examination of his complex personali- 
ty reveals that his association with storm, mountain and light docs 
not help determination of his real character. The Vedic Rudra seems 
to have inherited much from the various aspects of the pre-Vedic 
proto-Indian god — "such as the red god of the proto-Dravidians, the 
Pasupati-yogisvara of the Indus Valley people, the supreme male 
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god associated with the Mother goddess cult and the cult of 
‘mothers’, the god of procreation, fecundity, and vegetation, the 
cultivator god and the god of cultivators, the vagrand god and the 
god of vagrands, the creator and the destroyer, the demon divinity 
associated with wilderness and mountains, with dangerous places 
and inauspicious things etc.” 

Man in India, voU 32, no. 4 

S. R. Das. — A Study of Vrata Rites in Bengal, 

(Quarterly Hindi Journal of the Nagari Pracarini Sabha), 

voi. t'l?, nos. --.'1 

YasudevsarAN Agrawal. — Tlie pa|)cr deals witli 
all the geographical data in Panini’s Astadhyayt. 

Ibid., vol. 57, no. 4 

Vaslidevsaran Agrawal . — ^ Tins is 

an account of the textile fabrics mentioned in liana’s Harsacarita. 

(Quarterly Sanskrit Journal of the Banaras Sanskrit College) 

Mangaldev Sastri. — A study of the Aitareya 
Aranyaka. 

AlakhniranJAN Pandeya. — The place of 
the Vcdic deities in domestic rites is discussed. 

Ananda Jha. — The Two Gautamas. 

Vedantakesari, vol. XI, no. a 

S. R. Ranganathan, — Sri Krsna in Indian Thought and Culture. 
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Early Rulers of Mewar and their Fights 
with the Arabs 

I. Gubil and his immediate successors 

A critical examination o£ the Rajput annals and traditions, when 
corroborated with more reliable epigraphic evidence available, reveals 
that Guhil or Giihadutta, a Ksatriya of the Solar race,* founded a 
kingdom near about Idar in the second half of the sixth century of 
the Christian era.^ His descendants continued to rule for long this 
hilly region comprising the modern states of Idar, Sirohi and western 
Mewar, inhabited mostly by the Bhilas. Except a few inscriptions 
no contemporary account of the earlier Rajas is known to exist. 
Nothing practically but names are yet known to us about the times of 
Guliil’s three successors — Bhoja, Mahendra, and Naga or Nagaditya. 
The next two names in the Aitpur inscription of cjyy A.D. are of 
Sila and Aparajita. There are two contemporary inscriptions of these 
rulers which throw light on the prosperity of their kingdom. It can 
safely be inferred from the information contained in these records 
that by this time the Guhilot kingdom was fairly consolidated. The 
Samoli stone inscription* of 646 A.D. speaks of Sila as a powerful 
ruler, conqueror of enemies, affording delight to the Gods, Brahmanas 
and the Gurus or the preceptors. The construction of new temples, 
the existence of merchant guilds, the frequent visits of a large number 

* See my article on ‘The Origin of Guliilots : Were they Nagar Brah- 
manas’ in IHQ. Dec, 1951. 

I As the Samoli inscription of Sila, the fifth descendant of Guhil is 
dated 646 A.D. by roughly assigning 20 years to each generation the date of 
Guhil his great great grandfather can be fixed in the middle of the 6th century, 

a Nagari Pracarini Patrika (N.S.), pt. I, 311.2^. 
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ot pilgrims and the working of the salt mines — referred to in it are 
all suggestive of the prosperity and peace of his dominion. Siladitya, 
thus was an important contemporary of Harsa (606 647 A.D.) in 
western India. There is no mention of Sjla or his kingdom in Huen- 
tsang’s accounts or in any other so far known Sanskrit work of those 
times. It is perhaps because the Chinese traveller never visited these 
hilly tracts of the country where Buddhism had more or less declined. 

The same stability and prosperity arc reflected in the inscrip- 
tion of Sila’s son and successor, Aparajita, found in the Kundesvara 
temple near Nagda, a place ten miles north of Udaipur and then the 
capital of these Guhilot chiefs. Aparajita is said to have destroyed all 
the turbulent element and was respected by the neighbouring Rajas 
and that he appointed one Varaha Singh son of Siva, a renowned 
fighter as comniandtr of his forces '^. On the basis of this description 
it can be asserted that the kingdom founded by Guhil continued to 
flourish till 66 r A.D. the date of this inscription. The successors of 
Aparajita, according to Aitpur and Kumbhalgaih inscriptions of the 
dates C. 977 and 1460 respectively, were Mahendra II and Krdbhoja. 
No sjiccilic records of their times are available as yet. The Rajput 
chronicles and bardic genealogies, mostly composed in the later times 
do not furnish any definite information about these names. But these 
together with the annals of Ratul’s house, though confused and exag- 
gerated, no doubt, preserve some significant facts about a prince 
referred to as Bappii, a warrior of fame who is said to have captured 
Chitor, then held by the RIoii R.aj puts'. A genealogy of these Mori 
princes is available in the Mansarovar lake inscription' of Man at 
Chitor dated 713 A.D. 

2. Bardic legends about Bappa Rawal 

Of Bappa and his exploits traditions have preserved many memo- 
ries. They are necessarily dim and confusing so much so that even 
the problem whether the term ‘Bappa’ used in the inscriptions and 

3 Ep. hid., vol. 4 . pp. 31-32. 

4 Tod suggests that the Moris of Chitor were a clan of the Paramara. 

5 Tod: vol. 1, p. 703: “Seventy had elapsed beyond seven hundred years 
(Samvatsir) when the lord of men, the king of M.ilwa, formed this lake. 
“Mahesvara of the race of Tvashtri ; Bhima, his son Bhoja ; his son Man”. 
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laiiiily annals, refer to an honorilic or personal designation, does not 
admit of an easy solution. It is not neccss.uy to reproduce here all 
the different tales connected with the name; but this much is certain 
that they all agree in that Bappii captured from Mori prince Man, 
the famous and impregnable fort of Chitor. His name has also been 
associated with a great Brahmana sage Harit Rashi, a devotee of 
Ulcalihga Siva. He seems to have influenced the life of the prince as 
his sipiritual guide and inspired him for the conquest of Chitor'*. 

Wc are told that during the reign of Bappa’s father^ the Bhilas 
of Idar revolted and killing the Raja while hunting, regained their 
independence. It appears reasonable to infer out of the diverse 
accounts and tales of Bappa’s early life that the loss of the Idar terri- 
tory greatly affected the resources of the Guhilot kingdom of Niigdii 
and compellcil Biippa then a child of tender age and his Purohits, 
the Niigar Br.lhmanas, to face a critical situation and seek shelter 
at Bhahder (a hilly fortress 15 miles south-west of Jhiirol, a place 
in the district of Udaipur). Of course, it seems almost absurd to 
believe these stories* to the c.xtent that the young prince after his 
father’s demise lost everything and had to lead the wild life of 
a shepherd in the hilly valleys where he married a number of 
Rajput princesses at play or to have accidentally met Hiiric Rashi, 
a Saivitc hermit while following one of the cows of his herd. 
The complete extinction of the Guhilot kingdom in the very next 
reign of the mighty Aparajita seems improbable. It is, no doubt, 
plausible that during B.appa’s minority Mori prince Man asserted his 
ovcrlordship and Bappii seems to have been reduced to the status of 
a ‘Samant’ or feudal chief. The bardic narrative of Bappa’s capture 
of Chitor greatly supports such an assertion. It is hinted that too 

6 Nansi’s Chronicle leaf i and 2; Raj Prasasti Mahakavya S. 2; Vir Vinod 
pt. I, p. 253: Tod; Vol. I, pp. 264-6^: Ojha; Hist of Raj., vol. 1 , p. 337, 
foot note I. Ram Nath Ratnn, Itihas Rajasthan (Hindi), pp. 23*25. 

7 Tod gives the name of Bappa’s father as Nagaditya. ft is because ho 
identifies Bappa with ^iladitya. 

8 For the popular bardic legends about Bappa, see Tod, Vol. I, pp. 260- 
70; Ojha, Hist, of Raj., vol. I, pp. 416-20; Also sec Nansi’s Khyat (Benaras 
Edn.) pt. I, p. II. Udaiptir’kf khysLt (Ms) 16 in Dr. Tossirory’s Catalogue of 
bardic works in prose in Bikaner Govt, library ; Mewar ka Itihas Ms. 882 and 
Vjiriifavalis of the Ranas, Mss. No. 827 and 828, Saraswati Bhandar, Udaipur. 
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niucli favour bestowed upon young Bappa by Raja Man Mori of Cbitor 
excited jealousy in the heart of his other feudatories so much so that 
tlicy even refused to co-operate with the Raja when Chitor was invaded 
by some alien foes. It was during national crisis that young Bappa 
got an opportunity to distinguish himself as a great warrior and mili- 
tary general. He conducted the war against the invader, defeated 
and dispersed him to the great humiliation of the disgruntled nobles, 
who ultimately recognised his military genius and leadership. It is 
so recorded by Col. Tod* that he pursued the enemy into Saurastra 
and carried his arms as far as Gajni, i.e. Cambay*”, the original home 
of Guhil’s ancfstcrs. Here he inflicted a defeat on the ruler of the 
place, a barbarian, Salim** by name, who purchased peace by offering 
his daughter in marriage to Bappa. This exploit must have given him 
a high place in the court of Mori king. Abul Fazl** remarks that 
“his daring was so conspicuous that he became in favour with the Raja 
and a trusted minister of state.” Having thus strengthened his own 
hands and lured by the prospects of even conquering Chitor, Bappa 
with the support of the revolted ‘Sardars’ by a sudden ‘coup dc etat’ 
cither turned out prince Man and made himself master of the historic 
fort of Chitor or that the Mori king died childless and Bappa became 
king of Chitor. In the present state of our knowledge it is, however, 
not possible to arrive at any definite conclusion regarding the manner 
of Bappa’s acquisition of Chitor. 

3. The date of Bappa 

The earliest epigraph*” containing a reference to Bapp.a is dated 
971 A. D. of Raja Naravahan’s time. Though fragmentary its third 
and fourth verses give a description of the city of Nagda and, its 
fifth verse is devoted to its ruler Bappa, which runs as follows : 

9 Tod ; vol I, p 226. 

10 Ibid., vol I, p. 254, ft. note 4. 

11 It is hkely that Salim is a misreading of some other name. He could 
not be a Mussalman for though there were settlements of Arab traders in some 
of our coastal towns yet there was no Muslim Chief holding sway about these 
times anywhere in India except in Sindh and Multan. 

12 Ain-i-Akbari (Jarett), vol. II. p, 268. 

13 Bombay Asiatic Society Jonmal. vol, 22, pp. 166-67. 
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r^f?fq)5 

^ 

This reference to his name in so ohl an inscription is significant 
as it leads one to conclude that Bappa or Bapfi or Bappaka (as it is 
variously been pronounced), is not an imaginary name; that he comes 
after Guhil, is extolled as ‘the moon amongst the Guhilor princes’ and 
that his date should be placed somewhere between the years 713 
A. D. the date of Man Mori’s Mansarovar inscription and yyi A D. 
of this record. 

It so appears that while composing Ekalihgamahiitmya Maharana 
Kumbha and Kanha Vyas, his assistant, knew from some earlier 
epigraph or work, now missing, a definite date about I 5 appa, which is 
mentioned in that work*'* as follows : — 

Jjjrra: II 

This verse simply mentions that in V. li. 810 by the kind grace of 
God Ekalihga 5 ahkar, Bappa was a famous Raja. It gives no indication 
as to whether the year 810 V. S. (or 753 A. D,) wms the date of 
his accession, abdication or death. But the difficulty is solved by 
two remarkable verses in another work of the same name, also called 
‘Ekalihga Purana’ composed in the reign of Riina Kumbha’s son Raimal 
(1473-1509 )• tiieotions that in V. S. 810 (or 753 A. D.) 

Bappa became an ascetic after bestowing royalty on his son*'. This 
date for Bappa’s abdication deserves credence, as it conics fairly near 
to Raja Man Mori’s date in the Mansarovar record and Bappa’s life 
may be held to have extended roughly over the first half of the 8th 
century. 

According to Col. Tod"*, Bappa was born in 713 A. D. occupied 
Chitor in 728 A. D. at the age of 15 and abdicated in 764 A. D. 

134 Ekalmgamahrnmya, ch. Rajvarma; NSgari Praemui Patrika, pt. I, p. 
270. 

14 Ekalingamahatmya, chapter 20, verse 21-22. 

15 Tod; vol. I, pp. 268-71. 

i ^ ii^iii 
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Mr. C, V. Vaiclya thinks that the Arab incursion into the Mori king- 
dom must have taken place sometimes before tlic date of the Navasari 
inscription of 738 A. D. As Bappa fought as a general of the Mori 
prince during this event, his accession to the throne of Chitor may be 
placed about 740 or 730 A. D. If Bappa was comparatively young 
at his accession, his birth may be placed about 700 A. D. As Bappa 
traditionally ruled long and abdicated at old age Mr. Vaidya’® holds 
that 764 A. D. or 820 V. S. is the right date of his abdication. 

The domestic annals’^ give the year 191 as the date of Bappa’s 
accessi .n. Tod relying on certain Jain works has concluded that this 
date is counted from the year of the sack of Vallabhi; but this expla- 
nation does not seem to be convincing. Dr. Ojha*® is of opinion that 
Biippa abdicated in 753 A. D. But he holds that he could not have 
ascended the throne of Chitor at the young age of 15, and as it 
implied usurpation and force his accession could not have taken place 
before 734 A. D. i.c. V. h. 791, when he was 22 years of age. In 
support of this assertion he purs forth the explanation that the tradi- 
tional date V. S. 191 of his accession is a misreading of 791, which 
is plausible as the formation of the numbers 7 and i in older records 
is quite similar and often confusing. Thus it will be seen that there is 
no substantial difference of opinion among these scholars about 
Bappa’s date. There can be disagreement with regard to the dates of 
particular events, but it is agreed that B.lppa’s life may be taken to 
have roughly covered the first half of the 8th century. 

Bappa's Identification : His contemporaries 

As the term ‘Bappii or ‘Bappaka’ is absent in the genealogy of the 
Aitpur Prasasti of 5 akti Kumara’s reign, dated 977 A. D. only six 
years later than Naravahan’s inscription, it is quite reasonable to 
suppose that Bappa being his title of honour or a popular epithet, he 
must have been mentioned in that record by his real name. Modern 
scholars since the d.iys of Col. Tod, taking the term as an honorific, 
attribute it to different princes of the family who preceded Naravahan. 

iG Q V. Vaidya : Hist, of M, Hindu Ind,, vol, II, pp. 338-42. 

17 Raj Prasasti Mahakdvya^ S, 3; Nan.si*s Chronicle; Vir Vinod. 
pt. I, p. 234 ; Mo.st of the bardic works give this date. 

iS Ojha: Hist, of Raj., vol., I p. 413-14, 
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Such attempts to ascertain Bappu’s place in the genealogical lists were 
also made during the 13th, i^th and 1 3th centuries. In the Kum- 
bhalgarh inscription of i<^6o A. D*®. the term has been placed at the 
filth place conveying that Siladitya and Bappa refer to the same indivi- 
dual. Later bardic works as well as Col. Tod have also adopted the 
same view. But the recent discovery of Samoli inscription of Sila dated 
646 A. D. has proved the invalidity of such assertion. 

Three more stones from Chitor,*® Abu"‘ and Ranput'" of the 
dates c. 1274, 1285 and 1439 respectively place Bappa at the first 
place as father of Giihil which is apparently against all cpigraphic, 
literary and circumstantial evidence. The theory is largely the out- 
come of a confusion which prevailed in the later times between the 
founder of the Guhilot family in its extended sense and that of the 
Chiior branch of it and recorders were not quite sure as to whether 
the first place should be assigned to B.lppa or to Guhil. Quite recently 
Mr. C. V. Vaidya,"^ supporting orthodox tradition identified Bappa 
with Guhadutta, the first name on the Aitpiir inscription. It has been 
maintained beyond all doubts that Giihil’s date lies in the latter half 
of the 6ih century. How, then can he be identified with Bfippa who, 
according to Mr. Vaidya himself was born about 700 A. D. In support 
of his view he has regarded 5 ila and Apariijita the tw'o kings whose 
inscriptions of the 7th century have been found, as Bappa’s ancestors 
and that these names in the Aitpur record refer to the ‘descendants 
having the same name’. For establishing a reason-ible average for 
each generation from Bappa to Sakti Kumar, he has even doubted the 
authenticity of the Aitpur record saying that ‘it may be that the 
Aitpur inscription repeats some kings wrongly or bring together kings 
of different branches w'ho were contemporaries.’ But there he clearly 
transgresses the limits of possibility and doubts without adducing any 
concrete examples the statements of Aitpur record. Mr. Vaidya 
makes much of ‘tradition’ that Bappa was the founder of the dynasty, 

itj Ojlia: liist. of liaj., vol. I, pp. 407-408. 

20 Bhawnagar 'ns., pp. 74'75' 

21 Ind. Anti., vol. 16, pp. 347*5 *• 

22 Bhawnagar Ins., pp. 114-15 

23 C. V. Vaidya : Hist, of Medieval Hindu India, vol. 11 , pp. 78, 86 j 
342-348. 
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but it really means that he established the faniilly at Chitor, not that 
he was the very first man in the family. In fact, he was the founder 
of the greatness of the dynasty. This is the most natural interpretation 
of the epithet ‘Guhilagotranarendracandra’ in Naravahan’s epigraph 
of 971 A. D. Mr. Vaidya’s view, therefore, is entirely based on 
misconceptions. The fact chat the traditional originator of the family 
was Guhil is sufficiently borne out by the Nagda inscription of 
Aparajita, the Aitpur inscription, the Chatsu record of Baladitya, the 
ClurwiT inscription and the Hkalingaji scone record of 971 A.D. of Raja 
Naravahan’s reign. 

The compiler of Rajputana Gazetteer'^* says, “Mahendra II or 
K.ilbhoj, one of the two, (it is not certain which) was better known 
as Bappa.” More recently Kaviraj Syamal Das in his monumental 
work Vir Vined^^ suggested that Aparajita’s successor Mahendra Il’s 
name was Bappa. But this assumption sounds unconvincing as it 
presupposes 100 years for two reigns. While editing the Aitpur ins- 
cription Dr. Bhandarkar'® identified Bappa with Khumman I and his 
arguments may be thus summed up. The date for Aparajita being 
661 A. D. and for Allatta 953 A. D., we have 292 years for twelve 
generations and get an average of 24^ years for each ruler. The 
difference between 733 A. D., the date of Bappa’s abdication and 66i 
A.D., the date of Aparajita is 92 years. Applying the same average of 
24 years for each generation Bappa has been identified with Khumman 
I, in the fourth generation from Aparajita. Prof. S. C. Dutt®^ is also 
of the same opinion. He further argues that the importance, the name 
Khumman has been given in the history of the family, some of the 
early inscriptions even referring the rulers of Mewar as descendants of 
Khumman and the traditional utterance of ‘Khumman aid you’ often 
uttered in Mewar when one makes a false step or even sneeze as well 
as the title ‘Khumman Raso’ of a big historical poem dealing with the 
exploits of the Gahilots, all these combined to prove the contention 
that Bappa and Khumman I refer to the same ruler. 

24 Ersklne, Major K. D,,: R. G. Vol, U A, p. 8 

25 Vir Vinod, pt. I, p. 250. 

26 Ind. Anti., voi. 39, p. 190. 

27 Indian Historical Quarterly, 1928, p. 797. 
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Dr. G. H. Ojha“* maintains tliat Bappa sliould be identified with 
Kalbhoja. He objects to Dr. Bhandarkar’s view principally on two 
grounds; first, tradition in Mewar describes Khumman as Bappli’s son; 
secondly, Dr. Bhandarkar’s average of 24 years for each generation 
is questionable and is against historical canons. More recently 
Dr. Bhandarkar^** has urged that as the name of ‘Guhilputra Siiiiha’ is 
coupled with Harit Rashi in an inscription of the time of Samar Singh 
dated 1278 A. D. he is probably identical with the traditional Bappa 
of the family. In a paper G. Raychaudluiri"'’ has tried to establish on 
the basis of a remarkable passage in the Kumbhalgarh Prasinti, that 
Bappa and Aparajita refer to the same individual. 

There are conflicting views regarding the identification of Bappa 
and the truth is yet to be ascertained. Traditionally Bap[u is 
represented as a descendant of Gnhil in the eighth generation, a 
renowned archer who concpicrcd Chitor from Mori Raja Man, a 
disciple of Harit Rashi and a devotee of likalihga Sahkar whose historic 
temple he erected near Nagda.'‘‘ Col. Tod^'^ mentions that shortly 
after his concjucst of Chitor he led an expedition to Chaul, defeated 
its ruler who offered his daughter^'* in marriage to him aiul that after 
a long and prosperous reign he abdicated the throne in favour of his 
son Khumman. 

The eighth successor of Guhil in the more reliable genealogies is 
Kalbhoja. The Aitpur Prasastiy'^ the oldest of them all and the 

28 Ojha: Hist, of Raj., vol. I. pp. 409-10 

29 Epi. hid., vol. XX, App. 84 n. 

30 Indian History Congress, 193^ session proceedings, p. 209. 

31 Sec Tod: vol. I, p. 259. 

32 Tod: vol. I, pp. 282-83, The name of the ruler of Chaul is given 
as Yiisufgol, who was the prince of Bandardiv (island of Din) who licKl Chaul 
on the mainland- Tod says he was most probably the father of Van Raj 
Chawara, the founder of Patan Anhilwara, Crooke comments that Van Raj 
was son of Jaya Shekhar who is said to have been slain in battle in A. D. 696, 
hjaving his wife pregnant. Yusuf goi, if he existed, must have been an Arab. 
The name docs not appear in the local history. See Tod: vol. I, p. 282 foot 
note 2. 

33. She brought with her as a part of her dowry, the statue of the 
tutelary Goddess Vyan Mata so popularly invoked even now throughout the 
kingdom. 

34 bid. Ant., 1910, vol. 39* p. 1 91. 
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most perfect too, describes the eighth name as ‘the sun amongst the 
princes of the line! Moreover, the fifth verse of Naravahan’s inscrip- 
tion quoted above though fragmentary praises Bappa’s proficiency as 
an archer, whereas a similar description is attributed to Kalbhoja in a 
verse of the Acaleswar temple inscription on Mt. Abu of Rana Samar 
Singh’s time dated 1285 A. The first line of this verse states 

that Kalbhoja wedded the Chaul woman and was the 'chief among 
the line of princes of his dynasty*. The verse runs as follows : — 

<TT^: n=g'flS5rrJr II 

This verse clearly mentions that Kalbhoja was a great archer and 
that he married a princess of Chaul. Now^ as traditionally Bappa is 
said to have defeated the ruler of Chaul and married his daughter, as 
referred to above it is proved beyond all doubts that the two, i.c. 
Kalbhoja and Bappa should be identical. 

The view that Kalbhoja was known as Bappa is again confirmed 
by the fact that Col. Tod'®, writing on Kalbhoja, records in a footnote 
that “he was also called Karna and that he it was who excavated the 
Boraila lake, and erected the grand temple of Ekalihga on the site of 

the hermitage of Harita ” It is unanimously believed in Mewar 

that Bappa was a disciple of Harit and that it was he who built the 
famous temple of Ekalinga Siva. Col. Tod’s statement is in harmony 
with the tradition still current in Mewar and it was somehow known 
to him that the name of the builder of Ekalihga temple was Kalbhoja 
who for his bravery and proficiency as an archer was also called Karna. 
This places beyond all doubts the contention that Kalbhoja aiid Bappa 
refer to the same individual. 

The tradition that Khumman was the son and successor of Bappa 
has been recorded in almost all important inscriptions and bardic 
works'*- and according to Dr. G. H. Ojha, it also forms a convincing 
reason to believe that as Kalbhoja’s name precedes that of Khumman 1 

35 hid. Ant., vol. 16. pp. 347-51. 

36 Tod: vol. I, p. 283 ft. note 2. 

37 Raj Vrasjsti Mahakavya, S. 3. ; Nansi’s chronicle sheet 1. p. a. 
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in the Aitpur record he is beyond all doubts to be identified with the 
traditional Bappu. Of course, this assertion presupposes a period 
of lOo years for the three generations of Aparajita, Mahcndra II and 
Kilbhoja which historically though rare, is not an impossibility. On 
the basis of these arguments it can be maintained that Bappa’s real 
name was Kalbhoja. It was not uncommon for the Rajput kings of 
those times to adopt such epithets'** that became so popularly 
current in their own life time as to be used in the epigraphs and 
coins in place of their real name. It seems tliat Kalblioja was a mere 
child, as the tradition asserts, when his father was killed by the 
revolting Bhilas of Idar, and so he was popularly called ‘Bapu’ for a 
long time which term in Mewar means a ‘child’ and by this very 
term or its other variants he became known more than by his real 
name. 

It is possible to trace the names of some of the contemporaries of 
Kalbhoja alias Bappa in the inscriptions available to us. The two 
more notable among them are Cahaman prince Durlabha I also known 
as Dula Rai of Sakambhari or Sambhar, and Nagabhatta I, the Gurjara 
Pratihara whose home territory according to Harivaftisa Purana^^ was 
Avanti or the kingdom of Malwa^®. The stronghold of Mandavyapur 
or Mandor (near Jodhpur) was then held by the Brahmana Pratihara 
Siluka*^ whereas Gurjaradesa or Gujrata and Bhinmiil in Marwar were 
under the Chawda Rajputs. The principality of Lata in Kathiawar 

38 Raja Bhoja Deva I. the Gurjara-Pratihiira of Kanauj was known as 
‘Adi Varaha’ which epithet he got inscribed on his coins and on the Gwalior 
Inscription of c. 875. (see Smith, Catalogue of Giins in Calcutta Museum, 
p. 241; £/,, vol. 5, p. 156. Raja Bhoja Parmar of Malwa adopted the title of 
Tribhuvan Narain. 

39 Ind. Ant., vol. 25, p. 141 see also EL, vol. XIII, pp. 102-3. 

40 For Nagabhatta’s date, see Hansot Copper plate of Cahaman Bhartrvra- 
dha of Broach dated 756 A. D. (£/., vol. XII, pp. 202-203). The same record 
mentions that Cahaman Durlabha I’s son and successor Guvaka I was his 
feudatory. Also see V, N. Reu Bharat ke Pracheen Rajavthsa (Hindi) pt. I, 
p. 230: Tod; vol I, p. 228 and ft. note i; and vol II, p. 426. Tod gives the 
name of Cahaman prince as Manik Rai though he also mentions that Dula Rai 
and his son were surprised and slain by the Muslim invader from Sindh. 

41 IRAS., London. 1894, p, 4. Jodhpur Inscription of Padihara Raja 
Bauka dated 837 A.D, 
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wns ruled over by Solaiiki Mangal Raj and after him by his brother 
Pulikcsi If whose known tlatcs arc 731 A. D. and 739 A. D. 
respectively. The portions of Jaisalmer and Bhawalpiir were then in 
the possession of Deva Raj Bhatti. 

5. Bappa's fight with the Arabs: ToeVs account examined 

About these very times during the Caliphate of Walid (c. 690- 
715) the Arabs under the command of Muhammad bin Qasim 
overran tlie whole of the Indus valley, defeated Dfihir the Brahmin 
ruler of Sindh, and made the provinces of Sindh and Multan 
apj)anage.s to the Muslim empire in 712 A. D. Col. Tod and some 
Ollier modern writers'^", who dittoed his version without examining 
it, maintain that Bappii as ‘Sfimant’ of Mori Raja Man fought 
Muhammad bin Qasim when the latter made an unsuccessful attempt 
to penetrate into the interior of Rajpiitana. But such an assertion 
deserves no credence for two reasons: firstly, it is now established 
beyond all doubts that Muhammad bin Qasim never invaded Chitor 
in the heart of Rajpiitana; the Caliph Walid I did not render tributary 
all that part of India on tliis side of the Ganges; and the invader was 
never on the eve of carrying war against Raja Harchand of Kanauj‘*‘\ 
much less did he actually prosecute it. Secondly, as we have 
first shown Biippa was born in the first decade of the 8th century and 
at the time of this Arab invasion he must have been a mere child of 
five or six years of age at the most. 

In fact, Muhammad bin Qasim’s career of conquest was soon 
brought to a close by his sudden recall and imprisonment at Wasic 
in Mesopotamia and the sway of the Arab Musalmans remained 
confined to Sindh and Multan, the inhospitable corner of India which 
they could conquer and dominate during this period. The Caliphs 
continued to send governors over Sindh, and the degree of authority 

42 Tod: vol. I, p. 270; S. R. Sharma, Mahar3na Pratap, p. 6; James H. 
Gense S. J., History of India, p. 88. 

43 CHL, vol. Ill, pp. 6, 7. After the capture of Multan in 713 A. D. Md. 
bin Qasim is said to have become involved in hostilities with Har Chandra of 
Qinnauj and marched to meet him at Odipur. This Qinnauj need not be con- 
founded with the great city of Kanauj in Hindustan. It is a place in Upper 
Sindh and Odipur is 14 miles soutliward of Alwan on the Ghaggar. 
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which they exercised must have varied according to the personality 
and ability of these officers. There is evidence to show that some of 
these governors tried to extend their sway in western India frojn 
their posts in Sindh. It can also safely be surmised that the Hindu 
Riijas of Gujrat and Rajasthan must have measurctl swords with them. 
Detailed information of these expeditions arc neither available in the 
Muslim chronicles nor in other Indian works of those times, yet there 
are brief incidental references to these raids of the Arabs from Sindh 
in some of the contemporary inscriptions, copper plates anil the works 
of the Arab geographers which confirm the bardic traditions that have 
come down to us from the past. 

6. Jnnaid's invasion of Western India (725 
His fight with Jiagpa and its significance 

Among the successors of Muhammad bin Qasim in Sindh the most 
active and energetic was Junaid (c. 717-26 A. D.) who adopted a 
vigorous policy of aggressive conquests and made raids on some parts of 
Hindustan. A 1 Biladuri in his work ‘Fatuhul Baldan’" informs us that 
having defeated and killed D.ahir’s son Hullishah or Jaisah in a naval 
battle sometime after 725 A. D. ‘he sent his officers to Marmad, 
Mandal, Dahnlij and Broach. Junaid used to say, “It is better to die 
with bravado than with resignation.” He sent a force against Ujjain 
and he also sent Habid son of Marra with an army against the country 
of Maliba. They made incursions against Ujjain and they attacked 
Baharimad and burnt its suburbs. Junaid conquered Bailman and 
Juzr, and received at his abode, in addition to what his visitors presen- 
ted to him forty millions, and he himself carried off a similar sum.’ 
The places^"’ invaded by him or his generals have not satisfactorily 
been identified, yet this much is certain that his forces entered 
Marwar and raiding Bliinmal and Badmcr (both in the southern 

44 Elliot; vol. I, p. 126 and p. 441. Miss Mabel Dud in the book 
‘Chronology of India’ p. 62 gives 724 A. D. as the year of this expedition, 

45 Dr. Bhagwanlal Indarji identifies Marmad with Marnmad or Marwar; 
Mandal as the place of that name near Viramgam, Barns is Broach, Maliba is 
same as Malwa; Baharimad is Mewad; Bailman is Bhinmal and Juzr to be 
Gujrat, {Bombay Gazetteer, pt. 1 . log) Baharimad can also be Bahadmeru or 
Badmer in Jodhpur division which is so called after its founder Bahad (Indian 
Gazetteer, YU, p. 22) 
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portion of the Jodhpur division) proceeded as far as Malwa and Ujjain 
and finally returned through Gujrat. These Arab raids were under- 
taken during the term of Caliphate of Hasham whose dates are 724 to 
743 A. D. During these years Marwar and Bhinmal (which was the 
capital city of Gurjaradesa) were under the Brahmana Pratihara dynasty 
of Mandor and the Chawda Rajputs respectively; whereas Chitor and 
Siinibhar were held by Mori Rajii Man and Durlabha I respectively. In 
this round of conquest the Arab troops must have surprised and 
measured swords with these rulers of Rajputfina. Fortunately, the 
bardic tradition as recorded by Col. Tod"* informs that Durlabha Rai, 
popularly called Dool.i Rai, tltc Cauhan Rajii of Sambhar was first 
attacked by the Muhammadans. Doola Riii was slain, and his only 
child Lot, then infant of seven years of age, was killed by an arrow 
wh’le playing on the battlements. The importance of this event has 
been deeply impressed on the Catihans, who have deified the youthful 
heir. The day on which he was killed is sanctified and his effigy is 
given divine honours. 

The Chawda dynasty of Bhinmiil, the Pratiharas of Mandor and 
the Moris of Chitor also seem to have greatly been affected by the 
bold incursion of this Arab governor of Sindh. This is confirmed by 
the Navsari copper plate of Solanki Pulikesi II of Lata dated 738 
A. D''*^ which distinctly mentions an Arab invasion in the course of 
which the invaders (referred to as ‘Tajikas’) having destroyed with 
their swords Sindh, Cutch and Saurastra and the dominions of the 
Ciivotakas or Chawdiis, Mauryas and the Gurjaras wanted to enter 
the Deccan but their victorious march received a set back in Gujrat 
when at Navsarika or Navasari they were defeated and dispersed by 
the brave Pulikesi or Lata who became master of his Jagir between 
731 and 739 A. D. The original text of the lines is as follows: — 

This inscriptional reference to the Arab expedition described by 
Biladuri makes it almost certain that the soldiers of Junaid fought on 

46 Tod : vo'. 11 . p. 426. 

47 Vienna Congress Proceedings, Aryan section, p. 2 ^ 0 ; Bombay Gazetteer, 
vol, I, pt. I, p. 465 ; Nagari Pracarini Patrika, pt. I. pp 2io-r t. 
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this occasion, while passing through Rajputana, with the Cahaniiin 
prince of Sainbhar, the Cliawdas of Bliininal and the Mauryas or Maris 
of Chitor. As traditions unanimously declare that Biippa fought with 
the alien invader suppo>cd to be the Arabs from Sindh about these very 
times one becomes pretty certain that he must have had a clash with 
junaid or his men when the latter entered into Marwar and crossed 
southern Rajputana on their way to Malwa and Gujrat. The invader 
is said to have threatened Chitor, the capital of Mon Raja Man ami 
the young Bappa emerged out of this crisis as a saviour; he defeated 
the enemies and thereby got his chance to capture the throne of Chitor 
for himself from the effete Mori prince cither soon after this event in 
726 A. D. or sometimes after in 733 A. D. In Malwa (Ujjain) 
Gurjara Pratihara Nagabhatta I proved more than a match for them 
and seems to have defeated and dis[)ersed the Arabs. This is fully in 
keeping with the account of Biladuri who observes, “they (i.e. the 
Arabs) made incursions against Ujjain and they attacked Baharimad 
and burnt its suburbs. Junaid contjured Bailman and Ju/a”. Thus 
whereas other places were actually invested and destroyed or 
captured, the Arabs merely sent incursions against Ujjain and if we 
remember that this is from tlic pen of an Arab historian it must 
be looked upon as a tacit admission that the Arabs failed in their 
exploits against Ujjain and M.ilvva. It is also significant that the 
Navasari plate do not include the king of Avanti in the list of those 
that were defeated by the Arabs. I'urthcr, Biliiiluri himself admits 
that Junaid’s successor ‘Tamim’ A. D.) was feeble and, in his 

days, the Musalmans retired from several parts of India and left some 
of their possessions. This is corroborated by the Gwalior Prasasti'** 
of the days of Pratihara Bhojadeva I (836-893 A.D.) attributed to the 
latter half of the 9th century which recorded that the ‘Baluci 
Mlecchas were defeated by the brave Pratihara Nagabhatta I or 
Nagavaloka as he was also called. The lines are : — 

.Thus all the available evidence shows that Nagabhatta I established 


48 E.I.. vol. 18, p. 1 1 2. 
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the grcMtiicss of his family by his triumphant success over the Arabs. 
The I lansot [ilate of the Cahainan feudatory Bhartrvrdha II records 
a t;rant that was made at Broach, in the prospering reign of victory 
ol the glorious N.lgabhatta in the year 756 A.D. It would then 
follow that he established the Pratihara supremacy over Broach which 
the Chawdas or the Brahmana Pratihara family of Mandor must have 
lost diirinir the Arab raids. 

The ex[)loir.s ot Jiiiiaul, therefore, proved significant in more than 
one way. i'irstly, they provided an opportunity for the rise of the 
Chirjara Pratiharas under Nagahhatta I who captured Bhinmal from the 
Chawtlas and sulx rdinatcd the Cauhans of Sambhar and the Brahmana 
Pratiharas of Mandor soon after their discomfiture at the hands of the 
Arabs. Secofully, the occasion of these attacks enabled young Bappa 
to establish himself at Chitor which was wrested from the Mori Raja 
Man as an indirect result of this Arab invasion. Though the 
adventurous march of Junaid proved of less political success and gains 
for him, and the storm passed away as quickly as it came, yet for 
the political revolutions that followed as indirect consequences ot 
these raids, deserve the attention ot the scholars. 

Out of tliis struggle of Bappa with the Arabs of Sind under 
Junaid, therefore, emerged out the Guhilot kingdom of Medpata^'* 
which has withstood twelve centuries of warfare and survived the 
mighty revolutions that have swept over India. For many years 
Ba[)pa ruled Chitor, married many wives and had many children. 
In 753 A.D. he abdicated in favour of his son Khumman I, himself 
retiring to the Fkalihga temple to pass the rest ot his days as an 
ascetic/’" The spirit of independence of a Hindu kingdom and the 

49 “TIic counry wliicli was in battle, totally submerged in the dripping fat 
(Meda.s) of wicked people by bappaka — bears the name of Sri Medapata*’ — 
AcaUswara Insciiption, A.D. 1285 {Ttukrit and Sanskrit Inscription of Kathiwar^ 
pp. 88-89). 

50 Another tradition expressing that after placing his favourite son on 
the throne of Mewar Bappa led an army into the north-west ot the counrry 
and founded another kingdom somewhere in Khurasan or Afghanistan can 
conveniently be rejected as unhistorical for want of evidence in its support. 

Tod : vol, I, p. 268, ft. note. Crookc says “...the whole story is a mere 
legend, a tale like that of the mysterious disappearance of Romulus and other 
kings. It has been suggested that this legend is mixed up with that of Bappa 
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policy of armed resistance bequeathed by Bappa against the advancing 
wave of Islamic expansion was faithfully carried out by his descen- 
dants; and no hostile Muslim army, that set its foot on the soil of 
Mewar, was allowed to pass unmolested. 

The history of Mewar is obscure till 1193 A.D. Inscriptions 
reveal that during the period from 733 to 1000 A.D. seven Rajas 
succeeded mighty Biippa, of whom three kings were of the name of 
Khumman. But bardic Khyats and Col. Tod on their basis 
mention only one king of this name and thus confuse the accounts of 
the different kings of the same name. 

(To be continueil) 

M. L. Maiuur 


or ^ila of Vallabhi, the story of his retreat to Iran representing the later being 
carried as a captive to Mansura on the fall of Vallabhi”. 
lIHQ., DECEMBER, 1953 
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Iconography of some Minor Deities in Jainism 

In Jainism, more than in any other of the principal religious sects 
in India, we have a number of deities assimilated in the pantheon, 
which bear a close similarity with some of the divinities in Brahmanic 
tiinduism. These deities are really speaking later absorptions in the 
sect from orthodox Hinduism with modified attributes and icono- 
graphy. Nevertheless, these have an important place in the hierarchy 
of gods in Jainism with definite and important functions assigned to 
them. While, therefore, in Jainism the 24 Man-gods, the Titthah- 
karas, form the highest objects of worship with the Sasana-devatas, 
showing important and interesting iconography for each one of them 
with a religious legend mostly forming the background, there arc 
others who though minor in importance should demand our attention 
for their peculiar iconography and functions. This paper proposes 
to take up the iconographic study of some of these functionary deities 
who partaking of the character of Yaksas and divinities have been 
accepted as popular deities in Jainism. 

Sarvdlha {Or Sarvahnd) Yaksa 

Apart from the group of gods going by the name of Ksetrapala, 
Jainism, however, knew of a few other gods who were put in charge 
of the protection of buildings. There were a few Yaksa types wor- 
shipped with great arduousness during the consecration ceremony of 
temples and other sacred buildings. One of such Yaksa types is 
Sarvalha Yaksa. He is specially associated with the flag-hoisting 
ceremony which forms a part of Jain temple-worship. The presiding 
deity of the flag is said to ascend along with Sarvalha Yaksa who forms 
there the principal deity. 

The Yaksa has been described^ as of a dark hue and seated on an 
elephant with the figure of a Tirthahkara on the crest. According 

I C£. Syamam Jinahkamukittam tiviradadhiradham 
Hastadvayenaracitanjnlimiidhamdnam 
Anyena murdhani iiijS {i Jind.)nkUa-Dharmacakram 
Sarvalha-yaksamiha sadaramdhvayami 

— Ms., I^)haranipura Temple, Delhi 
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to the text under reference the Yaksa has a pair of hands makini^ up 
an anfali (folded). He bears on the head the Dharmacakra marked 
with the figure of a Jina. A Digambara tradition recorded in 
Trihkasara of the loth cent. A.D. lays down chat figures of Sarvalha 
(or Sarvahna) Yaksa should be shown in a Jina sculpture®. 

The form of the Yaksa in the Digambara sect in a trailicion of 
South India makes him four-handed with a goad (arikusa) in the upper 
right hand and a noose {p^sa) in the upper left while the lower right 
and left are respectively in the abhaya and varada poses. Such an 
image* is in the collection of the temple at Tiruparuttikunram, and 
is dated in the early 17th cent. A.D. This piece of scul[>turc 
apparently of the Digambara sect conforms, however, to the descrip- 
tion of the Yaksa Gomedha attached to Ncminatha, except for the 
vahana which is an elephant for Gomedha according to Hemacandra 
but which is shown to be a bull in the image under reference. It is 
therefore necessary to distinguish between the form Gomedha as 
obtained in the Svetambara sect and that of Sarvahna which apparently 
as an independent deity has an iconography of its own, but which as 
the Digambara correspondence of Gomedha, offers a different icono- 
graphical study altogether. In this connection attention is drawn to 
Sarvahna, the Yaksa of Neminatha, for the distinctive forms of icono- 
graphy. 

Brahmasanti Yaksa 

Apart from Sarvalha Yaksa we have an important figure of a 
Yaksa in Brahmasanti. This Yaksa has particular connection with 
Suntinatha, the i6th Tirthahkara. 

In the SdntistMti of an anonymous writer we have the mention 
of* Brahmasanti Yaksa in connection with the adoration of Santinatha. 
The stories and anecdotes about Brahmasanti go to connect the deity 
to a hoary past. The origin of the deity is said to be like this. 

2 Trilokasdra, VI, 989, cf. 

Siridevi Sudadevi Savvabna-Sanakkumarajakkhaiiam 
Ruvani ya Jinapasc mangalamatthavihatnati hodi. 

3 Sec pi. I, fig. I. 

Cf. Jayavijayt mani^ mandiratn Brahmasdntih 
Suragirisamadhirah fUjito nyaksayaksvih. 

—Jaina-Stotra-Sangraha, S.ir/istiiti. p. 29. 
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Yaksa ^ulapaui was called Brahinasaoti Yaksa after the former had 
become a devotee of Mahavira on being taken to task for false 
pretensions. 

The iconographic details as given in a Svetanibara tradition are as 
follows. He is to have a grey colour with a face gruesome on account 
of the fierce protruding tusk. He is adorned with a jatdmukuta and 
sits on a bhadrdsana with a sacred thread hanging over the shoulders. 
He wears a pair of slippers and has four hands with the right hands 
holding a rosary of beads and a staff and the left pair having a w.iter- 
pot (kandikd) and an umbrella®. On a palm leaf ms. written in Sam. 
1218 and preserved in Chani, Baroda, there is a miniature figure® of 
Brahmasanti Yaksa measuring 2-1" x 2-3/8". The figure which is 
gruesome is four-handed. The upper right hand holds an umbrella, 
the lower holding a book; the upper left hand holds a staff fdanda), 
the lower being shown in varada pose. The vdhana, a swan, is clearly 
shown and the figure sits on a bhadrdsana in the lalitdsana pose with 
the right leg dangling down. The figure has a long beard with a 
muktita on the head and a halo is marked at the back. Another 
similar figure is to be seen in fig. 41, pi. XII — Jainacitrakalpadruma. 

In the Bhandars at Patna there is a plam-Ieaf ms. of Kalpasutra 
and Kdlakakathd written in V.S. J336 (1279 A.D.). On page 151 
of this ms. is a figure’ of Brahmasanti Yaksa mistakenly identified by 
Brown as Sakra**. The figure as noted above is four-handed, the 
upper right hand holds a staff fdanda) the lower right, the kamandala, 
while the upper left hand holds the chatra and the lower left shows 
the vydkhydna mttdrd. The colour of the figure in the portrait is 
yellow. The deity takes his scat on a bhadrdsana as mentioned in 
the Nirvdnakalikd quoted above. The vdhana of the deity is an 
elephant which is shown below his right foot. 

5 Cf. Brahmasdntirh pingavarnam dathstrdkardlam jatdmukutamamjitam 

fiidiikariidham bhadrasanasthitarrt upavltrdiuhkrlaskandham catur- 
bhujam aksasutra-dantlakanvitadaksinapanim kimdikdchatrdlahkrta 
vdmapdnim ceti.-—Nirvdnakalihd, p. 38. 

6 See pi. I, fig. 2. 

7 ^ See pi. XV, fig. 48 — Jainacitrakalpadruma. 

8 ’rhe Story of Kdlaka, pj. 120. 
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Harinaigamesa or Naigamesa 

Naigamcsa, or Ncmcsa, as the deity is called, is known as the 
foremost servant of Indra who is a constant benefactor of the Arhats. 
Naigamesa is a peculiar sort of a Jain demi-god with an animal head. 
It is interesting however to notice an ideological similarity between 
this Jain deity and Daksa Prajapati of Brahmahic mythology. 
Naigamesa is said to be a divine commandar of army represented in 
art as a male figure with the head of a goat. It is wrong to connect 
the deity with an antelope or a ram for neither the name itself nor 
the form in art guarantees such a conclusion. The Mathura represen- 
tation of the deity as discussed below with long dangling cars proves 
definitely that the figure bears a goat’s head. A singularly well- 
known figure in a broken frieze is unearthed from the Jain site at 
Mathura®. In that figure which on stylistic grounds and on grounds 
of the palaeography of the inscription that labels the deity has been 
assigned to the Kusana period, or more precisely to the beginning of 
the Christian cra,^" the deity is given a goat’s head and has on 
its left side a child shown naked touching its left knee. The 
deity sits in the ardhaparyanka asana with the left leg dangling 
rlown from a scat below which arc placed certain offerings. The deity 
wears a valaya, an ahgada as well as a thick hara. There are traces 
of two figures, one on each side of his two shoulders, probably a child 
on each side, as can be inferred from another figure (N0.U50) of the 
same deity where the goat-headed deity carries a child on each shoulder. 
The latter image is unearthed from Ganesa tank at Mathura, a 
site also belonging to the Kusana period*^. 

In the inscriptions that accompany the Naigamesa figure, the 
latter is called a Lord (-Bhagavan, Bhagava, Nemeso), implying the 
divine character of the deity. 

Oldest canonical literature of the Jains like the Kalpasutra and the 
Antagadadasao Siitra mentions this god and his activities. The 
miraculous function that Naigamesa performs in transferring** the 
embryo of the Braihmanl Devunanda to TrisalS, the Ksatriyaiil, really 

9 Sec pi. I, fig. 3. 

10 ASR., vol, XX pi. IV. 5; see also, J. Ph. Vogel, Cat. of Arch. Mm. 

at Mathura^ pp 107 & 200, ’ / I 

11 Ibid., \oc.nt. ** See pi. II, fig. I. 
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reminds one of the character of Yaksas of ancient Indian literature 
who were endowed with supernatural powers and were noted for their 
miraculous feats. In fact, Naiganiesa as a Yaksa presiding over 
Pahcali is mentioned in the MaJjdmayiirV^. The Brahmanic FJarivafnsa 
mentions Naigameya as a younger brother of Kumara (Kiittikeya)''*. 
The Antagadadasao Sutra refers to an image of the deity made by 
Sulasa!. Tl>e Nemindthacaritra mentions Harinaigamesin as being 
propitiated by Krsna in order to have the desire of Satyabh.Tma to 
get a son fulfilled. There Naigamesin is called a tridasa (i.e., a god).. 
The name Naigamesa which is actually mentioned in the present 
context is significant and the story, referred to above which connects 
him with Hari (Krsna) explains the other generally popular name 
Harinaigamesin. The story goes on to say that Krsna propitiated 
Naigamesin who being pleased handed over his necklace, which he 
wears, to Krsna for giving it to Satyabhiimu for obtaining the desired 
child' This explains the intimate connection of Hari as the devotee 
with Naigamesin as the worshipped one. It is, therefore, wrong to 
analyse the name into Harina and a second part connecting the deity 
with the head of an antelope*®. The Mathura image of Naigamesin 
shows clearly the hdra which appears to be a double-jewelled one as 
worn by the deity close to the neck. In a painting on the Kalpasutra 
ms. Naigamesin is also represented as wearing a conspicuously large 
hdra (necklace) which he is further shown to place his left hand on. 
This most probably is the vdsuka referred to in the Nemindthacaritra. 


13 V. S. Agrawal ; The Geographical Contents of the Mahamayuri (Jour., 
I/. P. Hist. Society, vol. XV, pt. II), p. 28 — Naigamesasca Pancalydm. 

JIarivarhsa, Ch. Ill, Tr. by D. N. Bose, p. 9, 

15 Cf. Krsnastaddgraham jnatva tridasam Naigamesinam 

Uddisyastamabhaktena pausadham pratyapadyata 
Avirbhuya Naigamesi tamUcc kith karomi te 
Krisnopyuvaca Bhdmayai dehi Pradyumnavatsutam 
Naigamesyavadadyasyam putreccha te bhajasva tarn 
Tvamamum haramamocya tato bhavipsitah sutah 
Arpayitva dbrtam hdram Naigamesi tirodadhc 
Vasukam Vasudevopi Satyayai mudito dadau, vv. 11-14 
., ' — Ep. /lid , II, pp. 314-315. 

16 Kalfasutra (Tr. by F. Max Muller), p. 227, fn. i 
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Tills most probably forms an essential feature in the iconography of 
the deity. 

A beautiful representation of the god is obtained on the ms. 
referred to above. N. Brown ui a publisher’s note describes the head 
of the deity as cither of a goat or an antelope. The vahana of the 
deity, a peacock, is given there, on which the right foot of the deity 
is placed^^. This vahana is also noticed in another ms. painting 
where the left hand of the deity holds the embryo and the right hand 
is shown in the pose of ‘nodding’^*. This feature also seems to have 
been absorbed in the iconography of the deity as can be inferred from 
numerous representations of the god in painting etc. In the ms. 
painting referred to above*'’ the deity is shown with his right hand 
holding the kamala and in the posture of running (with the embryo). 

So far as the symbolism of the vahana, may lira, is concerned we 
draw the attention of scholars to the description of the deity as the 
‘divine commander of the foot- troops’ of Indra, obtained in the 
Kalpasutra.^*' This latter feature is sufficient to connect the deity 
with the symbols associated generally with the divine commander in 
the Brahmanic mythology viz., KiJrtikcya, who rides on a peacock. 
In this connection it is interesting to point out that the Brahmanic 
prototype of the Jain deity is also worshipped in the Puranic 
mythology for obtaining children. 

Further, the connection, however remote, of this Jain deity of 
pro-creation is betrayed in the iconographic features of the goat’s head 
that is given to him. According to Puranic mythology Daksa 
Prajapati as the highest deity presiding over the principle of Creation 
has also the goat’s head. After the self-immolation of Satl, Siva 
pursued Daksa who fled in the form of a deer who was beheaded by 
the former ultimately. According to a second tradition Daksa is 
described to have been born from a thread of hair of the enraged Siva 
who in his wrath cut off the deity’s head and substituted that of a 
goat for it. 

17 See pi. II, fip. a. 

18 See also, pi. II, Fig. 3. 

19 See pi. II, fig. 2. 

20 Kalpasutra, (Text, Ed. by H. Jacobi) par. 27; Tr. by H. Jacobi, SUE., 
XXII, p, 227. 



Form of Taxation as depicted in the Kharosthi 
Documents from Chinese Turkestan 

During his archaeological expeditions in Central Asia, Sir A. 
Stein was able to unearth a mass of archaeological wealth (at the 
ruined sites of Shan Shan kingdom (i.c. Niya, Endere and Loulan) in 
the shape of Kharosthi documents on wooden tablets, leather and silk 
fragtnents and a tew paper manuscripts. These documents' pertaining 
to the everyday life of the people in distant regions of Chinese Turke- 
stan are a storehouse of information regarding social, religious, political 
and economic life of the area from second to fourth century A.D. 

Technical terms of taxes : — (i) Palpi was also read as palyi^ (Burrow 
in IRAS., 1935, p* 675) -ind identified (Prof. Liiders in Acta Orient- 
alia, XVIII, 1939, pp. 15-16) with palP of the Mathura Lion Capital 
Inscription. Tracing its derivation from Skt. bali, Dr. Burrow (JRAS., 
op. cit.) opines that the word palpi was borrowed into the popular 
language of Shan Shan and was no longer felt as a Skt- word^. In 
fact Skt. bali came to be used in the sense of “tax in general” only 
in a period later than the Sarnhitds and the Brdhmanas'\ But in 

ABBRIiVIATIONS USliD: — 

I, No. or KI, =Rap5on, Kharosthi Inscriptions discovered by A. Stein in 

I-ILIII Chinese Turkestan, Oxford, vols. I, II, III (Text only). 

II. Trans, s= Burrow. T., A Translation of Kharosthi Documents 

from Chinese Turkestan, (1940), London. 

III. Language. == Burrow. T., The Language of the Kharosthi Documents 

from Chinese Turkestan, (1937). Cambridge. 

IV. BSOS. = Bulletin of the School of Oriental & African Studies, 

University of London. 

V. ]BRS. = Journal of Bchar Research Society, Patna. 

1 Out of these 782 documents, 764 have been published in three volumes 
ol KL, wliilc 18 more in BSOS,, IX, pp. in ff. 

2 Also palpiya (no. 42) = p<//pi (Language, p. 3). 

3 H. W. Bailey (BSOS,, XI, p. 793) reads pali in nos. 713, 714 and 
interprets it to mean ‘Tax’. 

4 Cf. Language, p. 104 ; BSOS., VIII, p. 647; Acta Orientalia, XIII, p. 
63; Journal of Greater India Society, Calcutta, XI p. 62. 

5 Ghoshal. U. N, Hindu Revenue System, Calcutta, 1929, p. 290, Rayaka 
palpi' perhaps denoted ‘royal tax* (cf. Trans,, p. 59). 
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document no. 713 we find the use of palpi as a tax paid by a 
tenant or tiller of the soil to a landlord. It has never been taken to 
mean either a voluntary gift or a tribute® or a compulsory contribu- 
tion or any religious tax (cf. Trans., p. 69, no. 357). 

(ii) Samarena, Tsamgbina and Kvernamdhina — all occurring in no. 
164 were perhaps various taxes on royal lands. In no. 27a, tsam- 
ghina and ko[yimarndbina) have been enumerated as corns (cf. 
Trans., p. 49). This led Burrow {Language, p. 96) to opine that 
“possibly tsarnghina is an epithet describing a particular class of grain 
collected as tax and the tsarnghinava the ollicial connected with it...”. 
In no. 315, in a matter concerning the tsamgbina tax, the tsamgbi- 
navas’’ were to swear an oath. 

Document no. 775 (BSOS, IX, p. 119) refers to an officer called 
koyima{rnf whose duty was to collect corn of this very name. 

(iii) Vega-kilme palpi (nos. 714, 21 i; Vega kilmi palpi in no. 
165) is quite an obscure phrase. According to Prof. F.W. Thomas 
{Acta Orientalia, XIII, p. 63) “there were special rules for the work- 
ing of Kilmes and administration thereof was sometimes assumed by 
women which was undesirable,,.. A Vega kilme was an allotment 
irrigated by running water”. Burrow of course differs from this 
interpretation (cf. Language, pp. 116, 123; Trans., p. 32)“. 

(iv) Vaka (nos. 496, 559; vaga in no. 574). From nos. 559 
and 574 Dr. Burrow {Language, p. 117; Trans., p. 116) concluded 
that vaka amna (ie. vaka corn) was that “part of produce wliicli is 
paid to the owner of the land” as rent for it‘“. Dr. D. C. Sircar 
{Select Inscriptions, 1942, Calcutta, p. 240) tries to identify bhuma 
na vaka arnna with bhumi navajata sasya which may denote that fresh 

6 Cf. Thomas as cited in KI., Ill, j>. 379. 

7 In no. 579. it is an epithet and docs not refer to any relation with 
taxation work. 

8 Cf. BSOS., IX, p. 1 19, f.n. 2; no. 38. 

9 It seems rather difficult to justify the obligations concerning Vega kilme 
{Vega kilme dhan?a as referred to in <locumcnt no. 481 and interpreted by 
Burrow in Language, p. 116), 

10 Cf. Trans., p. 97, no. 498 where land, if given to others for ploughing, 
was sure to fetch 2 khis of ghee as vaka. It is better to read vaka na gidemi 
instead of vaka gidemi. There is also reference to a specific demand of vaga arnna 
from the land <no. 574) and some decision concerning vaka arnna (no, 559). 
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corn’i produced from the land was to be paid as tax. In case of 
doc. no. 165 only wc may interpret the phrase as 
Usually navaka amna is nowhere demanded as rent (cf. ghee as vaka 
as already noted above; in no. 539 a dispute arose concerning vaka 
amna and not navaka amna). 

(v) Pake has mostly been used in the sense of a ‘parcel’** or 
“packing” but from the phrase Pago palpi kida (no. 164) Burrow 
tried to deduce that pake seemed to be some ‘‘variety of tax” {Trans., 
(p. 32 note). At the same time Burrow {ibid) suggests to take the 
word pake in its general sense. In that case, the above phrase, in 
his own words, will mean ‘‘Pago did the packing of the tax”. 

(vi) Suka (no. 309; Trans., p. 13 note of doc. no. 59). As 
suggested by Burrow (Trans., p. 56, note of no», 309) Suka un- 
doubtedly means sulka in Sanskrit and meaning “purchase value’ (and 
not ‘tax’) would suit the context. 

(vii) Ilarga. Dr. Burrow** {BSOS., VII, p. 788) refers to the 
views of Bailey according to whom harga of our documents is certainly 
of an Irani.ln origin and that Arm. l.w. hark corresponds most 
closely to it. Land tax in the Sassanian age in Persia was called as 
Kharag (C. Huart, Ancient Persia and Iranian Civilization, London, 
* 9 ^ 7 > P' * 3 ^)' seems hardly possible to agree with Thomas (cited 
in A./., Ill, p. 379) who seeks to connect harga with Skt. argha ( = tri- 
bute) for nowhere in the documents under survey does harga convey 
that sense. 

In the existing documents, harga has been used in different con- 
texts as: — 

(a) Without any epithet (no. 206). Here it is to be sent 
along with wine. 

(b) With palpi (cf. dui varsa palpi harga ankena in no. 141). 

n i.c. Palpi bhitma na vaka amna in no. 16^. Ci. Trans., p. ^2-, Acta 
Orientiilia, XIII, pp. 61-2. 

12 Since the word palpi is specifically stated here, it will be quite 
inopportune to tak? na vaka ns two separate words. 

13 Cf. my article “A Stiuly of Weights ami Mc.isiircs in the Kharosthi 
documents from Chinese Turkestan” in JBRS.. XXXVllI, p. 365. 

14 In Skt., Sulka means “Custom duty” etc. Cf. Thomas in Acta 
Orientalia, XII, p. f.n. 2. 

15* Cf nho Language, p, 133. 
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Burrow (BSOS., VII, p. 788) thinks tliat the phrase refers 
to two kinds of tax. 

(c) Rayaka harga'^'. In doc. no. 6g6, rayaka harga ( = “royal 
dues” as translated by Burrow in Trans., p. 140) was 
granted to sonic individuals from the feet of His Majesty. 
Does it refer to the granting of privileges to enjoy the tax 
or revenue scheduled to be exacted from some particular 
locality ? 

(d) Sent harga^' (no. 677), taken as “tax claimed by the 
military authorities” (Burrow, Trans., p. 139 note) needs 
to be compared with senabhakta of Kautalya s Artha- 
sastra (Book II, Chap. XV, p. 99 as cited by Ghoshal, 
op. cit., p. 37). The latter included king’s dues of oil, rice 
and the like payable at the time of marching of the army. 

(e) Nichird^ harga (no. 677), has been taken to mean “hunt- 
ing rights” (Burrow, Language, p. 139 note; cf. Thomas, 
BSOS, VIII, p. 792 cited in Language, p. loi). 

(viii) Ayadvara (nos. 317, 387), Thomas {Acta Orkntalia, XIII, 
\p. yi) epaotm^^Kasyapa Parivarta interprets the word as “revenue” 
(cf. Language, p. 75). Also Thomas {ibid., p. 72), compares ayadvara 
with ( = hc.ad of a revenue) of Kautalya and thinks that 

“if revenue is delivered in corn but accounted in coin or in ghee, the 
latter are not aya but Ayamukha". It is interesting to note the 
assessment of ayadvara in the city olfices"' and its despatch to be 

made to the royal court (nos. 317’ 3 ^?)* 

II. Land Survey:— In all the ancient societies of the world, 

land was surveyed to determine its area which when calculated by 


16 Cf. Raja harga in no. 285. 

17 Here reference is ma.le to lan.l free from l.oih the nichiri and the sent 
harqas. Docs it mean tliat generally dilferent types of taxes used to be 
imposed on a particular strip of land? Thomas {/Ji-OS., Vlll. p. 79^. cited in 
Language, p. loi) interprets it as ‘‘connected with the army 

‘,8 For naebira or nichira. consult Acta Oricntalia. XVlll, p. 37; Unguage, 

p. qo; BS 05 ., VII. 513. M, 774 - ^ . 

19 ic drarnga. For different interpretations of the term consult A naent 

Khotan. p. 367 note; G. A. Grierson’s A Dictionary of the Kasmiri Language, 
pt. HI, .924; Hertford, p. 24?; F-W. Thomas, }RAS.. 1934. P- Language. 
p. 99; BSOS.. XII. p. 605, f.n.4; BSOS., VII. pp. 509.10. 
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the known stanilarci would give the quantity of the field and thus 
settle king’s share. No such information is gleaned from the docu- 
ments under survey. It is only in a solitary document no. 37 that 
a slight reference is made to the measuring of the district and even 
demonstration of the land about the boundary before the Vasus. It 
is regretted that this passing reference does not clearly specify whether 
all this was done for the sake of assessing the tax only. 

III. Tax Assessment: — Both royal as well as private estates were 
within the range of the assessment"" of palpi (no. 374 ) which was 
conducted every year (cf. samvatsari palpi in nos. 42, 37, 275, 206; 
anusamvatsara palpi and palpi samvatsara samvatsari in no. 714 ). 
There was perhaps no considerable change in the methods of assess- 
ment which was all conducted in accordance with old practices (nos. 
42, 37, 275, 291). Not only that, the same procedure was resorted 
to even while assessing a particular commodity. No novelty or 
change in the field of assessment of taxes was thus possible (cf. no. 
275 — stating that 20 years have passed since the assessment of annual 
tax*^ in a particular locality). We fail to notice any reference to the 
rates of assessment. 

It is only in a solitary record (no. 374) that two persons with 
their designations as Tuguja and Yatma were entrusted with assessment 
work at Masina. 

IV* Rate of Taxation : — Our documents fad to refer to any specific 
rate of exacting taxes except long lists of persons and packets brought 
by them"“. It is not plausible to agree with Dr. H. W. Bailey who 
( 15505 ., IX, p. 532) seeks to connect bhaga of doc. no. 21 1 with 
baga of Khotanese baga-pattra and opines that bhaga is used in 
connection with palyi ( = tax). As a matter of fact, bhaga denotes 
“portion” and .again “instead of”. There is no mention of any 
bbaga-patra (i.e. assessment document) whatsoever. 

V. Objects to be paid as tax : — 

(a) Corns and farm products including Ogana (nos. 154, 713- 

20 Cf. terms as chhimditi, chimtiyae, chimduiaga, chimtitaga or 
chimditaga, cf. Language, p. 89; BSOS., XI, p. 793. 

21 It seems quite strange to find that though assessed twenty years 
ago was still called as samvatsari (i.e. annual). 

22 Cf. doc. nos. 98, 154, 291, 292, 295, 431-2, 468. 638. 
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14), (no. 713) and pomcgranatci in nos. 295, 617; 

tadima in no. 252). 

(b) Liquids : — 

(i) Ghee (nos. 42, 31, 162, 211, 207) i.c. gridu or ghrida. 
Also animals piodncing ghee were given as tax objects 
(no. 151, ghritdsa.pasava, ghrili pastt, ghrila pasu). 

(n) Wine (nos. 168-9, 170-76, 291 43 1, 567). Camels 
were employed for loading witic collected as tax (no. 291). 

(c) Animals: — 

(1) Camel (nos. 16, 42, 165, ef. 70). 

A palpi uta should neither he ol over ; j years in age nor 
old or thin m constitution (no. 16 — Tf^-— 
3? ST JT ^3?riT). 

(ii) VasH {nos. 151, 162, 264). 

Reference to ghrita pasu has already been made above. 
Dr. Burrow likes to interpret pasu as “sheep” while in 
Sanskrit it indicates animal in generaP*. 

Generally camels and pasus used to be offered as taxes and 
never was the case with cows and horses. A study of 
Tibetan documents from Chinese Turkestan reveals that 
asses, yaks, horses etc., were frequently paid as taxes 
{JRAS., 1934, p. 274). 

(d) Textile goods:— {nos. 154, 207, 714)*’' 

(i) Blankets, carpets and felts. 

(ii) Arnavaji. 

(iii) Chamdri kamarnta\ Karcbi kamude (no. 357). 

23 Cf. Masuvi dramga here; BSOS , VII. p. 510. llic phrase niasu vi 
sotharnga dramgadhare (no. 272) has been interpreted by burrow {Trans.. 
p. 49) .ns “tax collectors and officers of the wine department”. 

24 Also Burrow (B 505 ., VII, p. 510) thinks that pasuvala in no. 439 
docs not mean a “diephcrd” but “the person in charge of collecting revenue 
from sheep”. 

25 Cf. my article “A Study of Textiles & Garments in the Kharosthl 
documents from Chinese Turkestan” read before the All India Oriental Con- 
ference, held at Lucknow in November, 1951; Bharatiya Vidya, Bombay, XIV, 

pp, 75 - 94 - 
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(iv) liotamnaf^i — nos. 295. 35/) 3^5* 45°)^ Churoma (nos. 

27^- 357 - 45 °)- 

(v) Rojics (no. 154) and sacks (no. 154). 

(c) Miscellaneous objects : — 

(1) B.iskcts (no. 207). 

(ii) Sosami (^no, 154). 

(lii) Meta (no. 179). 

(iv) Kata, cE. kata nadha (no. 607). 

The last three arc quite obscure to be identified. 

VI. Demand for taxes^^ : — The existini; records reEcr to demands 

and even reminders when there were some arrears left or there was 
no payment oE taxes Eor a considerable period or there was any 
complaint pertaining to the realisation o£ taxes or the subordinate 
state officials delayed the despatch o£ tax already collected. Only in 
a solitary document (no. 37) there is a specific demand for “this year’s 
as well as last year’s taxes” ( as q ^ } cf. no. 

165). 

VII. Extra Taxes:— 'There is hardly any reference to extra taxes 
being ever levied in the ancient kingdom of ^han Shan. The 
state perhaps believed in realising only the legal amount of tax (cf. 
palpi dhama^^ in nos. 164 and 21 1 as interpreted by Dr. Burrow, 
Trans,, pp. 31, 39). Only arrears were realised along with some extra 
amount imposed as fine for not paying the taxes within the scheduled 
time (no. 21 1, cf. no. 595). 

VIII. Exemption from taxes: — 

There was no system of granting exemptions from taxes in times 
of famine or drought. Only some individuals could be privileged 
enough as to enjoy some concessions and remissions*® (cf. JRAS,, 
^ 9 ^ 4 > P* 49 similar conditions as depicted in the Tibetan docu- 
ments from Chinese Turkestan) which included granting of royal dues 
rayaka harga) from a particular locality (no. 696), exemption from 

26 Nos. 42, 57, 70, 162, 227, 275, 307, 315, 633. For residue of a year’s 
levy in Tibetan documents from Chinese Turkestan, sec JRAS., 1934* p« ^ 74 * 

27 Nay, even loading of the collected tax was to be conducted according 
to law (no. d{i^^dhamena nadha darsidavya), 

a8 The reason of such favours is a mystery indeed. 
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totarnna (no. 295) award of corn (no. 236). Reference to lands 
free from sent and nichira hargas is also available®*, 

IX. Collection and storage of taxes : —Like assessment, the task 
af collecting and storing the taxes was conducted in accordance with 
previous customs (no. 27^)®“. The names of individual tax-payers 
were inserted in a pravarnnaga and every individual share was to be 
brought quite separately (no. 59). Sometimes such an individual 
share, which was always in the shape of packets {nadha) and parcels, 
contained three milimas (no. ayi*') of corn. It was not necessary 
that nadha alw'ays denoted corn, for we gather from no. 15^ that a 
nadha consisted of corn, textile-goods, ghee etc. 

As regards corn (collected as tax, i.c. sarngalita; Kl, III, p. 375), 
It was to be stored in the nagara dramgas^" (cf. f.n. itj above for 
dramga) where corn®^ was measured and witnesses were duly recorded 
(no. 98 drarngami amna mavida sachhi Rutrasena). 

X. Officers connected with collection work : — From doc. no. 
477 we gather that it was the duty of persons of the rank of Chojhbos 
(who were sometimes governors) to look to the task of collecting corn 
for the king. In the above document, a Chojhbo is seen passing on 
such orders to fetha Yapgu who further directed his subordinates to 
do the needful (cf. O. Stein, BSOS., VIII, p. 770). This led O. Stein 
{ibid., f.n. 2) to conclude (also from doc. no. 470) that the Dasavita 
had to do with collection and registration of corn, cattle etc. In no. 
165 the Chojhbo is adjured to accelerate the action of a Sotharnga 
who is accused of dilatoriness (F.W. Thomas, Acta Orientalia, XIII, 
p. 62) while the Tornga was connected with the duties of controlling 
the transport. 

Reference to conditions under which taxes were demanded, has 

29 But here such a laud is given to a certain lady by some private person 
aiul not the king. 

30 In no. 272 this work is entrusted to Yatrna Parkuta. 

3 1 C£. my article “A Study of Weights and Measures as depicted in the 
Kharosthi Documents from Chinese Turkestan JBRS*^ Dec. * 95 ^» PP* 3 ^ 4'5 
dealing with somewhat similar terms as Nadha, Fake etc. 

32 Nos, 60, 67, 272; or even “at one place*’ (no. 547). 

33 Also wine (nos. 168, 567). It was kept in jars {kalasa, no. 633). 

34 In nos., 272, 275, 292, 329 this work was to be done by Chojhbo 
Sornjaka, the Governor of Chadota (Niyd). 

IHQ., DECEMBER, I953 
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already been made above. In a certain locality, the annual tax was 
assessed 20 years aijo but no payment bad ever been made. This 
led the king to refer to the matter in a very angry tone (no. 275, cf. 
Trans., p. 50). We also find (no. 59) that names of individual tax 
payers used to be noted down in a pravarnnaga (i.e. “document”) and 
individual share of tax was to be brought quite separately®^. Not 
only that some of the officers were even warned so much so that if 
they failed to bring the whole tax at an early date, they were to be 
present personally in the rainy season (no. 211) cf. Trans., p. 39; 
no. 272. Generally such notes of warning seem to have gone un- 
noticed and unheeded. It is only in no. 567 that we find reference 
to orders for the dismissal of an officer being issued because th.it person 
happened to waste state wine collected as tax. He was also asked 
to pay back the wine he had misappropriated (cf. no. 71 4)* 

As regards the taxes from private lands, it is recorded that a certain 
tenant (no. 450) who failed to pay up his dues, was ordered (by his 
landlord) not to cultivate the land. His house and land too were to be 
sold. Not only that, that tenant was to shift to his master’s residence 
bag and baggage, along with his wife, mother, sons, daughters 
etc. We do not know whether this order was ever executed or not. 

Document no. 162 furnishes sufficient evidence about the payment 
of arrears in toto and there being left nothing behind. There is not 
a single instance when arrears were ever remitted while just the re- 
verse was the case in most of the ancient societies of the past. 

XI. Despatch of taxes: — Letters of instruction demanding an 
early®'’ despatch of taxes were frequently issued. Such being the case, 
it appears that generally officers were very slow in these matters. It 
was clearly specified that nothing was to be kept back®^, whatever 
was due was to be senr”*. Any slackness in such matters was intoler- 
able indeed®®. Sometimes state officers were threatened to pay from 

35 qf^ w aqsiqfJT tig *T«r 1 

According to the Arthasastra of Kautalya (cf. JUBRAS., XV, 1939, p- 60) 
such contributions were required to be entered separately in the pipe-roll. 

36 Nos. 42, 158, 164-5, 21 1, 245, 370, 374, 387, 714, etc. cf. BSOS., 
VII, p. 787; Language, pp, 12 1, 132; Acta Orientalia, XII, p 43, XIII, p, 79. 

37 Nos, 227, 275, 307 etc. 

38 Nos. 42, 57, 70, 162, 165, 21 1, 247, 272, 275. 315, 450, 713-14 etc. 

39 Nos. 159, 197. 
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their own establishment in case they showed arrears in their annual 
tax-returns (no. 714) etc. 

Inspite of all these warnings certain officers were bold enough as 
to withhold taxes in toto (no. 21 1), 

According to Prof. Thomas (JRAS., 1934, p 104) “government 
portion taken as tax, when not removed to headquarters, was deposited 
in coll and corn stations whence no doubt couriers and other persons 
concerned provided with orders be supplied”. Doc. no. 2^1 refers 
to a specific order where out of 350 milimas of corn (assessed as 
annual tax), one third was to be sent to the capital while the remaining 
was to be stored at Pisali^*'. According to king’s instructions (no. 
275) tax was to be despatched along with the account — document sent 
from the king’s court. Sometimes wine was required ro be sent 
under seal (no. 247) and an acknowledgment of its receipt in return 
was expected. In doc. 165, a detailed letter of instruction was 
written with king as a witness and the addressee was asked to p.ay 
special attention to the matter and not to keep back the palpi uta 
(camel which formed the portion of tax). 

Generally taxes were sent to the king but sometimes the latter 
wanted them to be deposited in the treasury {Kaiii dramgami, no. 
357) in continuation of the old custom. 

XII. Precautions at the time of despatch : — In those good old 
days of insecurity and unsafety prevailing on the highways of vast 
deserts of Central Asia, it was extremely essential to send the tax 
collected under considerable escort^*. There was every possibility of 
it being looted'*® on the way (no. 165). Hence it was expected to 

40 We do not know anything about this storage at Pisali (cf. no. 309), 

41 According to Burrow {BSOS, VII, p. 509) haui and gamni arc identical 

and that = “treasure house, store house”. For harnjha-valiyatut 

and garniiavara in the sense of a treasurer, consult Burrow, ibid; Language, 
p. 81 ; BSOS., VIII, p. 428 ; Henning, BSOS., IX, p. 83 ; H.W. B.iilcy, BSOS., 
XIII, p, 127; Monier Williams, A Skt.-English Dictionary, 1899, Oxford, 
p, 342 for garniiavara in Skt. literature. Jhis word also occurs in the Mathura 
Inscription of Sodasa (D.C. Sircar, op. cit., p. 1 19). 

Burrow (BSOS., VII, p. 785) also interprets the word tnaravara as an 
“accountant”. In our documents, all these epithets have never been used in 
association with persons concerned with the accounts branch. 

42 Agetas and Yatmas had to go in front {no. 307). 

43 Cf. Language, p. 103, s.v, parasa. 
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despatch it at the proper time, neither earlier nor later than the 
scheduled hours (no. 165). In case the tax came to be looted on the 
way, the despatchcr was to pay from his own farm and thus to make 
up the loss (no. 163— "parcel for a parcel The king specifically 
ordered the provincial governor to send palpi under supervision to the 
treasury (no. 357). 

XIII. Loading of taxes : — •Camels'*'’’ served the purpose of transport- 
ing wine, corn etc., collected as tax. Generally a camel used to carry 
a load'"' of i milima and 10 khis of wine (no. 329) and 3 milimas of 
corn (no. 291). Sometimes military camels too were procured to do this 
job (no, 291). Even load was packed according to the law (no. 413). 

XIV. Accounts of taxes: — Taxes being the main source of state 
revenue, it was extremely essential to maintain proper account of 
taxes*^ received (nos. 100, 21 1, 159) and arrears due to the tax payers 
(nos, 151, 162, 168, 179, 207, 21 1, 264, 275, 607, 714 etc.). 

In most of the documents are names of persons, quantity of 
corns, ghee, wine, animals etc., mentioned against their names and in 
the end the name of some dasavida or sadavida along with the total 
amount noted against his name. From such documents (cf. nos. 93, 
108, 137, 15 1 etc.) it appears that names of t.ix p.ayers were perhaps 
written down separately in accordance with the principle that each 
man’s share was to be brought separately. Does it then mean that 
grand total in the end was stated against the name of the person in- 
charge of realising the taxes from the people referred to above in the 
account documents? 

Sometimes it so happened that "corn was not written down on the 
receipt (together with other items) with the result that orders were 
issued to make the reckoning of chat corn (together with other items). 
It was hence extremely essential to enquire about the corn (no. 100; 
cf. no. 140). 

44 Cf. no, 714 for similar punishment if an officer happened to send the 
t.»x less than what was due. 

45 Sometimes horses too (no. 333, masuammi stora as translated by 
Burrow in Trans., p. 63). 

46 Darsa = loaA. Cf. BSOS„ VII, p. 51 1; BSOS., XI, p. 76S, 

47 Cf. falpi lihidaga in no. 59. For somewhat similar condition gleaned 
in the Tibetan documents from Chinese Turkestan, consnh Serindia (p, 

by A. Stein. 
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XV. Scrutiny of taxes and state supervision: — It was the duty 
of the king to look to the supervision of taxation department with a 
policy of stern attitude towards corruption and negligence. In that 
connection very frequently detailed instructions used to be issued to the 
high officers of the realm (including the provincial governors as Chojhbo 
Sonijaka etc.). He who failed to ‘‘provide his tax” (cf. Trans., p. 
143, no. 714) was to be removed from his office, liven high officers of 
the rank of a Sotharnga'^^ were not spared in such matters (no. 5^7). 

Also holding of conferences'*® of all the Vasus, the Agetas and 
the Yatmas from the provinces as well as from the central state 
might have helped a lot in keeping stern control over the officers of 
the kingdom (no. 714). It is regretted th.at no detailed information 
about such meetings is forthcoming. 

As regards courteous behaviour of the officers of taxation dcp.irt- 
ment, the king even saw that the former did not harass the people by 
unwanted demands and undesirable pressure (cf. no. 638 — “law of the 
kingdom is not to be administered in an unlawful manner”). It is 
interesting to note that except in doc. no. 164, there is not a single 
note referring to the cruel behaviour of tax collectors or oppression of 
the poor folk at their hands. Officials were usually sent on inspection 
tour (no. 714). The meaning of a certain phrase, (no. 496) as "land 
tax which is 2 khi of ghee is not to be stopped by the Vasus and the 
Agetas in Chadota”, is not clear. Were these officers so bold as to 
stop the despatch of taxes or were they so dishonest as there was 
every fear of the tax being eaten away by them? 

XVI. Officers of the Royal Department of Taxation : — (cf. doc. 
no. 317, jarnna yo rayaka-palpidhama karemti, Trans., doc. no. 317). 

(i) Accounts branch (?) — 

Reference to karnjhavaliyana, garnnavara and maravara has already 
been made above. 

48 Orders were issued for the dismissal of a Sotharnga in case wastage of 
state wine on his part could be proved. He was not let free till he had paid 
back the whole amount of wine collected as tax and later on wasted by his own 
person. Cf. no. 272 about Sotharngas dissipating wine {Acta 0 rieutalia, XII, 
pp. 43 ff). 

49 No.-jm-Avi varsavasarnmi tumahu baht rajyade rajarajade vasuana 
agetana yatmana isa chaturthamasarnmi agarndavo, palpidhamasa pruchha hoti, 
yo nasti dura nikhalidavo. 
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(ii) Administrative branch : — 

(a) Persons o£ the status of a Chojhbo'‘'‘ were also responsible 
for the collection and despatch of taxes**. 

(b) Sothamgas^‘~ : — They were under a C ho jh bo (nos. 165, 
477) and were in charge of collecting wine. H.W. Bailey 
(BSOS,, VIII, p. 905) compares this word with Tocharian 
"Sostankan ( = tax collectors) and opines that ^'Sotham- 
ga was a tax collector in Krorayina and the Tocharian 
word represents an older form of the word in third century 
A.D. Niya Kharosthl documents”. 

(c) VasHs"”' were often associated with the Agetas (nos. 496, 

57 1 ; Language, p. 1 20). In no. 496, the Vastts are 

concerned with the collection of vaka. It seems they were 
also entrusted with the task of making enquiries about 
the state of taxation (no. 57 

(d) Agetas (cf. Agita in no, 42). The Agetas and the 

Yatmas were responsible for the proper conveying of taxes 

(nos. 42, 57) while in nos. 275, 307, 714, these officers 
appear at the time of investigation held into the condition 
of taxation. Sometimes (nos. 571, 7 1 5) the and 

the Agetas are seen dispensing with judicial matters. It 
is not possible to account for the sale of wine per order 
of a certain Vasu in doc. nos. 431*2. 

(e) Yatmas^^. The close association of the Yatnms and some 
other officers has been discussed above. The former were 

50 Cf. Language, pp. 90-1; Acta Orientalia, XVI, p, 239. 

51 But persons holding this title performed other jobs also as judging of 
disputes (no. 767), looking after royal camels (no, 182), conducting of camels 
(no. 341), appointing officials (no. 435,), obeying royal orders concerning 
supply of provisions to envoys enroute to Khotan (nos. 14, 135) etc. 

52 Cf BSOS,, Will, p. Journal of Greater India Society, Calcutta, 
XI, p. 63; Language, pp. 127-8). 

53 Cf. Acta Orientalia, XIll, p. 46, f.n.2 

54 Cf, no. 42 as interpreted by Burrow in Trans., p. lo. For Yatma, 
Ageta and Vasu consult Journal of Greater India Society, op. cit., p. 63; Lan- 
guage, p. 120, no. 715. 

55 Tile exact interpretation of the phrases of kvavana corn’* 

(no. 430) and “of this corn other Yatmas are to be made*^ (no. 349) is quite 
obscure. 
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to pack corn-parccls (no, 305) and even prepare such 
parcels (no. 349). On the oi’ner hand, along with a 
Ttiguja^ a Yatrna is said to have assessed the annual tax 
in Masina (no. 374) and seen busy with the work of con- 
ducting camels*^’ (110^. 23, 546). 

(f) Koyimamdhina or Koyimam. 

(g) Tsa mghinava . 

(h) Sadavita. In nos. 159, 247 taxes were also to be sent 
through persons holding this epithet. 

(i) Sugnuta was perhaps in charge of the last year’s tax 
(no. 42; Trans. y p. 10 f.n.). 

(J) 1 ornmi. No. 165 records the despatch of tax through 

tommi (cf. tomrnihi sadha). The same job was also en- 
trusted to the Yatmas and the Agetas. 

Tliis is in nutshell a short account of the state of taxation as 
'leaned from the Kharostht documents from Chinese Turkestan*. 

9 • • 

Kaina Chanuka Aguawala 


56 Perhaps those camels which were collcctca as tax. We have already 
noticed that camels too could be paid as tax. 

* Paper read in Section I of the Indian History Congress held at Gwalior 

in December, ^952. 



Auciciit Popular 1*0811 vals in North-East India 

I'ci^lWiih as an important aspect of the social Life 

Our ancient literature reveals that the occasional celebrations ol 
festivals were an nn[)orLant aspect of the religious and social life of the 
[)Cople. The Vedic peo[)le were also interested in merry-niakini^ 
through the organisation of festive occasions when they amused 
themselves by games like the chariot races. The later sources inlorni 
us that not only tlie people, but the state also took an active pare in 
initiating the celebrations of the festive occasions. The Ramayayid 
says that the lestivity and the popular gathering increase the popularitv 
ot the state.* Kautilya had recommended the organisation of Yatra, 
Samiija, Utsava, and Pravahana by the state. ^ From the Kock-iidict 
of Asoka, we know that there used to be festive gatherings, both 

religious as well as secular, and he discouraged such gatherings where 

animals were killed.’ In a later epigraphical evidence, we find that 
king Kharavela entertained the citizens of Kahhga ca[)ital by the 
organisation of a festive occasion, where took place the display of 
contests, music, songs, and dances amidst large gatherings'. Thus we 
(iiul that the festive celebrations were a very important aspect of the 
social life of the people from the Vedic times. 

1 rom the Buddhist and the Jain sources wc learn that the 

people of the period were very keenly interested in ir,attcrs of 

merry-making through occasional celebrations of the festivities. 
The festive celebrations were either religious or secular in 

nature. Both of the occasions were marked by feasting, 

dancing, i>inging and so on. The word Sarnajja occurs often 
in the Buddhist literature to denote a festive iratherini!;. 

In the Vinayapitaka a festival on a high place at Kajagrha is 

described as (JiraggasamajjaJ* That it took place at the 

t Quoted by B.M. Bariia : Ins, of Aloka, Pt. II, p. 224. 

2 Ibict, Accoiding to com men tar y : 

3 R.E.I, 4 Hdthigutnpha Ins. 


5 Culla, VI, 2, 7, 
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top of a hill, probably a sacrcJ place, points to the religious nature 
of the gathering. It is also said that liigh oliicials were invited, aiul 
were provided with special scats. Tlic Sigalovada Suita informs us 
that in a Samajja there used to be dancing, singing, music, recitations 
conjuring tricks, and acrobatic shows. It seems ijuitc plausible to 
assume tlut samajjas were festive gatherings either of the religious or 
secular nature. The Jataka stories show that the world samajja meant 
either a popular gathering for merry-making or a simple fair. But the 
occasions on which the samajjas took place would have been [uobably 
religious or at lease auspicious constellation of stars. In the Jataka 
stories nakkhata [naksatra) has been very often used to mark a 
festive occasion ; this shows that it was on special occasions, 
probably on days atisjMcious for religious performances that normally 
a samajja took place. However, there used to be a gathering organi- 
sed by the king which took place at the courtyard of the royal palace." 
Wrestling was the usual game which took place on such occasions.' 
There were feats of archery,'* fights of rams'* and elephants,'" and 
horse-playing;'' there were dramatic representations** ( ) and 

music competitions.' * This seems to be a pure secular occasion, and 
was similar to the festival held annually by Candragupta Maurya 
for animal fights*' of rams, wild bulls, elephants, and rhinoceros and 
races of chariots drawn by two oxen with a horse between them. 

It is very difficult to distinguish the nature of other festive 
occasions, because both the religious and secular gatherings had 
assumed the form of fairs lasting for several days. Means of amuse- 
ment were similar in both. The Dighanikaya tells us that people used 
to enjoy in a number of ways. There were dances, J^inging 
of songs, instrumental music and s 1 h)WS at fairs.**^ I here were hand 
niusic^ chanting of bards, tom-tom playing, fairy scenes and acrobatic 

6 1,11.253. qscrmnn I 1 

J. IV. 458; ]. VI. 277. 

7 J, III, 160 ; IV. 81-82 ; VI. 277 

8 J. VI. pp. 311-312. 9 J. III. 82. 

10 J. II. pp. 46-9, IV. 95; V. 286 1 1 J. VI, 275 

12 j. V. 282. 13 b Ik pp- ^ 53-^54 

14 Aeliani quoted by R. K. M ikhcrjcc : Asoka, p. 129 £, 

15 Dighanikaya^ Brahmajala Sutta, I. 6. 13. 

IHQ., DtCLMBtR, 1953 
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feats by Catululas.”' There used to be animal and bird fights, 
boxing and wrestling, sliam-fnilits and manoeuvres,*^ The Jatakas tell 
U.S chat on Ic^tival dayb there gathered people in a large number’ to 
witness the cLitertainmcnts of the fair/'*^ which represented manifold 
items of great interest. The tumblers and jugglers represented 
spectacular scenes with their dances and tricks, which made people 
burst into laughter."*' Their asscniblairc in numbers of thousands 
was the most attractive scene. l*cats like ro[)C'dancmg and javelin- 
dancing [liinghansippdtn) were very sensational to behold and were 
performed by the natasJ^^ At times the javelin-dancers met their 
tragic ends by falling dovvn.“' The snake-charmers would have 
ecjually attracted large gatherings; while the conch-blowers" ’ 
{sankbadbaniaha) aiul the drummers"’ (bbcriuaclaLd) created an 
atmosphere of great pleasure by their musical melodies. Peojde 
jirofusely consumed scents, perfumes, unguents, food, and meat."’* 
Decoration of the person by garlands was quite coiumon/"^' The Jam 
Sutras inform us that the festive entertainments were characterised by 
feasting, drinking, and amorous acts.“^ 

The centres i>l the festivals were the cities and towns, where 
gathered people from the neighbouring villages to enjoy the occasion. 
In the royal cities the festival was usually [»roclaimed by the king, 
and at the first summoning of the festive, drums were beaten asking 
the townsfolk to observe holiday."'' Ordinary tlaily pursuits like the 
ploughing of the land was slopped; feasting and drinking were resort- 
ed to, and friends were invited."” The Brrihmanas were feasted with 

Dighjudjyj, L i 

17 Ihul combats t>t ck[)liant>, hoist-., lMillalt»Ls, IjuiU, goats, rams, 

cocks aiul (juails. 

uS J. II. 13 

19 ]. 11. 13. 

20 j. No. 21 J. I. 22 fhtif . 

1.1.284. 24 I. 1. 283. 

25 ]. II. 248. 

26 J. No. 54b. 27 SZ> 7 :., XXII. pp. 04-95. 

28 J. 1. 250. 

29 J. No. 545. VI. 238. 
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meat and rice, and homages were paid to the dc iiics whom they wor- 
shipped.^*^ The lain Surras state that the hriihmanas, Sramanas and 
beggars were fed. Jaraka No. 122, dcsciihing a festival at the 
city of Rajagrha, which was the capital ol Magadha, says that tlic ciry 
was adorned on tlie occasion of a festival, like a city ol go Is, and the 
king mounred on an elephant in all its lapctings. made a solemn 
procession round the city, atrended by a great reunue. “ The royal 
cities during the festival days displayed great pomp, and people belie- 
ved that gods from heaven came to witness the festive occasions,'* It 
seems from the enthusiasm ol the people to celebrate festivals that the 
whole land of the North- l-ast India was keenly t)h.serving and enjoy- 
init ^iiich occasions in a befitting manner. 

The references to festivals iiuiicate that they normally lasted for 
seven days.’" lUu tliis W'as not the limit. We come across festival 
holidays lasting one full month devoted to nKrry-making and 
feasting."^ 

The C,ltnrmFisy/t Fcstivnls 

The Cacurm.lsyn.s were very old season.il festivals. The Taittmya 
Brahmana speaks of the reward ohtaincil by the performance of the 
Ciiturmasyas. Then these were simply sacrificial performances. 
The Apastamhn Grhya Shtm tells ns that there were three CatuT- 
niAsyei festivals, each celebrated at an interval of four months, which 
indicated the advent of three seasons viz., spring, rains, and winter. 
They were celebrated on the full moon days of Phal^una, ol 
Asaclha and of Karttika. The end of the rainy season and the 
commencement of the winter, when the sky became clear of clouds 
and the fields were seen rich with ensuing harvest, people found it a 
very joyful occasion, and so the Caturmasya of the Karttika month 
was rejoiced wholeheartedly. 

Kattik'd (Katt m tuli'm ahotsava) 

The Caturmasya festival of Karttika has been mentioned in a 
number of Jataka-stories, though the name Caturmasya occurs only 

30 }. No. 345 ; VI. 238. 3 * .S/i/;., XXII. p. 32 

32 J. I. 444- 
wftr I 

33 J. No. 326. 


34 f. No. 418; 546. 


35 J- No. 545. 
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in jataka No. 530. The Cilturmasya festival of the Karttika was 
known as the Kattiku or the Kaumudi. It was the most popular 
festival, when all persons high or low, young and old, men and 
women, participated in the enjoyment with equal zeal and interest, 
jataka No. 530 tells us that the king on this day mounted on a 
magnificent chariot drawn by horses of thorough-bred, and escorted by 
a number of courtiers went round the city with all his pomp; when 
flowers from the balconies of the palaces were showered upon him. 
1 le halted at the houses of certain outstanding members of his court, 
if he liked. The beauty of the festival lay in the night decorations 
of the cities and towns. Jataka No. i 50 tells us that when Ajata- 
satru was the king of Magadha, on the Kattikii festival day, the city 
of Riijagrha was decorated like a city of gods.'"' All the royal cities 
of North-East India represented similar grandeur on the occasion of 
this festival; and wc arc informed of similar scenes at the cities of 
Varanasi''^ and Sravastl. ''' People kept holiday with no exception.'’'' 
At night everybody came out of his house to enjoy the decorations 
and other entertainments'". Ladies liked to adorn themselves with 
fine and colourful cloches, and we find one entreating her husband for 
having a saffron coloured cloth to put on.^‘ People belonging to 
the lower stratum of the society used to go out with their wives’ 
hands resting round the neck of the husbands, as we generally find 
among the aboriginals of Chotanagpur. A lady who had no good 
cloches was sorry that she would not be able to go about at the night 
festival with her hands round her husband’s neck."*' 

It lasted for seven days’"* and was proclaimed by the king** as in 
the case of ocher festivals. It was just like a fair devoted to merry- 

36 ). 1. 508. ^ 

I 

37 )• I- 499- 

38 J. l. 433 . I 

^9 J. No. 147 . 40 IhicL 

41. J. 1 . 499. flTifir fjrari^c-qi qi^pTcWT... I 

42 ]. I. 499; # gym ... I 

4.3 J- k 433- I 

44 Ibid, 
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making for a week. The full muuii day of K.irttika enjoys impor- 
tance even today and the whole night is spent in J.ijy.ir.iij.i 


The AsUik7i FestiCiil 

The Grbyiisfitras^' inform us that the A.^t.d\is were celebrated 
during the winter season. According to the S 7t iAhy7iy.tn,i grbyasutra*" 
the Astak7is were three, while Asval.ayana'' reckons them as four. 
They were celebrated on the dark moon daj ; of the months of 
Margaslrsa, Pausa^ and Al7igha"^. The last Astdk7t was known as 
Ekastak7{ and was called the wife ol the year, the image of the year, the 
disposer of the days, because it preceded the beginning of the new 
yc.ar only by a few days'''. The M.ihhiv.inaa says that during the 
Astaka celebrations the jatilas bathed repeatedly in the river 
NeranjarFi, in the coKl winter nights when snow fell. This indi- 
cates that bathing was an aspect of the Astak,is, It is supported 
by the Grhyasfttras which inform us that in the middle Astakii, 
people offered food to their deities and took sacred bath."" The 
Astakas were the festivals of the winter season and were celebrated for 
three or four months according to the prevalent regional customs. 

The nicphant Festival 

The Klephant festival is described as being celebrated in the 
courtyards of the kings, fc seems cjuitc proper that this festival was 
performed for the enjoyment of the nobility which was associated 
with royal dignity. The festival must have been a costly affair. J. 
No. 163 described an tlcphant Festival, which was held yearly, in 
the royal courtyard. It is said that the Brahmanas flocked to the king 
and said, “O Great King ! the season for an Flephant I cstival has 
come, and a festival should be celebrated''".” It is said further that a 
hundred elephants were set in array with golden trappings, golden 
flags, all covered with a net-work of fine gold. The courtyard of the 
palace was fully decked. The chaplain of the king conducted the 
festival: and he was expected to know the three Vedas and the 

Sahkhyiiyana Crhyastitra, ill. la. llnd. 

47 Asvalayana Grhyasutra. 11 . 4. _ 4 « Saiibhyayana 111 . 12. 

49 SHE., XYIX. |). 102 footnote. 50 AsvaUyaua, (i.S., HI-. 5 - 

51 j. u. 46. JICTU 5 T, i 
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elephant-lore. In the absence of such an able person the festival 
could l)c held up. The festival was in reality an exercise of the 
elephants in a spectacular manner. 

j. No. ^J 53 riaces the oripjn of the Idcphant Tesrival in these 
woials : - ‘ Fhe was born as an elephant and lived with 

his mother. 1 le was c aiejjii by the hiiu; ol Kasi, but was released 
after lie discoursed on the Truth to him. After rlie death ot his 
mother, he went to a monast(a\ , named Karaiulaka where a number 
ol sa-;es ilweU. 1 here he died. 1 he kuv; made an miaj^e of stone 
(A the hodhisattva aiul threat lionoiir was paid to it. Tliere, the inha- 
bitants of all India t;athered year by \ ear to perform what was called 
tlie E lephant hc stivaT. I his lei^end pjves a rchp,ious i.;arb to the 
lestival and eulo'/ises the siiiLtiiy of the animal that played the 
most important part in the perlormance of the festival. In Buddhism 
the elephant is a representation ol the Biuklha and hence much sanc- 
tity is attached to him. I rom the Ilmdu [H)int of view also the 
ele[)hant enjoys sanctity, bcini; the ^Vahana of Indra or ^akra and 
Sahra was the most popular juiil dunn*^ the Buddhist period as he 
(ijuireil in the luiddhisc literature in the same manner as in the 
Brahmanic literature. 

The Drinhinn Festival {Siiranahkhata) 

There arc a number of references to the ‘Drinking l^cstival*. A 
tlrinkint; festival a; RajaL^rlia is mentioned ’". On that occasion every 
body drank hard ' h People put on good clothes just as on the occa- 
sions of ocher festivals, ate meat and danced merrily. On the festi- 
val day liquor and meat were sold side by sidc‘"‘h There were some 
other festival occasions or fairs where meat and liquor were consumed 
accompanied by singing, dancing and music; but the mention of a 
festival dedicated only to drinking and eating points out chat drinking 
was so much in vogue that people thought it necessary to organise 
festivals in honour of the most popular habit. The festival has been 
described as very wet, when everybody drank to his utmost capacity^^. 


52 }. No. 142. 

53 Ibid. J. 1 . ^ ^ ^ I 

54 Ibid. 55 Ibid. 
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The Jiitakas tell us of another drinking festival held at Binaras.'*' 
A large number of ascetics were staving at the royal pleasure-garden 
and on the day of the drinking (estival, they were supplied with the 
best spirits by the king. They drank, sang and danced in drunken 
hilarity. This statement reveah that even the higher class people 
were given to drinking on such occasions; and even ascetics for 
whom diinking is strictly [nohibited wtre led astray on this occasion. 
But this can be partially true, as we arc told from other sources that 
drinking was prohibited and the gvu)d asc^ics abstained horn 
drinking. The occasion was characterised hy unrestricted enjoyments 
of drinking and dancing. At times drunkenness led to ijuarrelling.^'*' 
Women also drank hard, tianeeil and sang in a large number. All 
these show that [h’oj)1c tlnrir.g this ptrioil were so keen about merry- 
making that they ori^^anisctl lestivals even in the name ol drinking. 

The Plonf* hm [f hudtie,'d 

jataka ^67 describes a festival which was known as the Ploughing 
I'estival. It is said there that on that day the king held the plough. 
Ploirdiin'*’ is the means tliroiurh whieh wc eec corn from the land. In 
ancient days great importance was attached to plougjnnij. I roin times 
immemorial the earth has been \vorslii[)pcd as the mother goddess. 
Therefore [doughmg the eaitli was a sat red a^t. Most probably the 
first ploughing at the beginning of the rams was obseived as a sacicd 
day and celebrated as a festival. Flic king, who enjoyed a divine 
status, started the ploug^hing. Fhc Sdiilbydydnii (nhydsiHra lays 
clown that ploughing should be done uiiiler the Ndl ultra Kohim . 
Before ploughing started at the eastcin houiulary of the field, a bull 
was offered to heaven and earth. When the |)loiigh was being put 
into motion first, a Brrdimana was to touch it rcciiing a Vtdic mantra 
in the different directions. Tins religious rite at the beginning of 
the ploughing seems to have been developed in the form of a festival, 
when even the king attended to grace the occasion of the first [dough- 

56 J. I. 362 : ^-4 TTj, \ 

57 J. 1. 362 ; HITftT 92* 

58 J. 459. 

Go SShkhyayana G.S., IV. 


59 I.512. 
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ini' ot l.mcl 011 the eve of the a^ricultiiial .scaion. The liarth was 
known as Situ, and the wife of India. Offeiiniis were made to 
bua, and InJra was invukccl lor rains. 

The VavurdHd Festival 

It was a liuJdliisL I c.siival, unlike those vvlneh were inaikecl by 
clrinkinL;, feastiiv^ and ineir^ -inakinj^. It was a [estival of introspec- 
tion and sclbexannnation. It was celebrated after the rainy season, 
at the end ol the vassa residence of the Bhiksiis. 

In addition to these important and popular festivals there were a 
number of other commoii iestivals which were celebrated regularly 
though not marked by large gatherings. The bull NIoon days and 
the New Moon days were looked upon as sacred and offerings were 
made to gods on these days and fa.sc was observed/’^ 
both by the followers of the Brahmanic faith and the Buddhist 
lay disciples. Religious ceremonies were observed on those days 
and they arc deseribcil as the Dariapfirnaniasa sacrifices by the 
^rauta SlUnis'"'. Apastamba says that olferings to gods must be 
made on these days lor the whole life.*^*' The bull Moon days ot 
iravana, MilrgaTir:sa, Ayvaynju, and Vruitslhapud arc mentioned in the 
Pdraskara Crhyashtra as important ceremonial occasions.’'^ The Jain 
Siitras inform us that there were festivals in honour ot Indra, Skanda^ 
Rudra and Alnlziinda; there were festivals of Demons, Yaksas and 
snakes; there were festivals to honour shrines and tombs, and also 
to worship trees, cows, wells, tanks, ponds, rivers, lakes, seas and 
mines.''® Thus we find that the life of the people was liberally 
interspersed with merry festivities. 

Madan Mohan Singh 


61 Pa. G.S . 11 . 17. i). 

(iz IbuL 63 M.V. IV. i; J. Nos. 29 . 36 , 71 . 

Both were Upos.itha d.iys. 

65 Quoted by Sab.ira on jaiinini. x. 8 . 36 . I 

66 Ap., 111.14. ii'« 3 ---cTrvaf qltct I f^*?rT f r sftijjf 

tr I 

67 Pa. G.S., II. 14.2; HI. 2.2; II. i6; II. 15.1. 

68 , SBE., XXII, p. 92. 



The Pratimoksa-Siitra- 

I m [f?qgrrnj'?Rirr5^^??i^^^5?iqrr5T- 

PTT?if?ciqn I 

«o I ?nm riTfji ^fJTqriT fii^^ToiT jroftfmtuJfTym^JiiTrrrR mi'-rr 
JTTwq^wrJ m 5^;nra;:]' qoftTi- 
•flViRTfjr 3nrJ?p|;T5?7T^; f^'^i qrqf^JTqiT i 

I m HSTTOT^Kg-?'^ qftg#;? ’TwffciqiT i 

y;> I ^trit q::?q%- 

aTTqffcnKT I 

I m JB’iiTtstir ^ Fp:^:?qT’qO?n:T 1 

yy I n: 5^f5r^?^f75Frr5!i qr 5»i%ff^7rr[^ mp qfTm^q:p? ^ 
53g:^rr ^^rlT^OrTq:! I 

y'^ I q-: 5^m?gF.gTfit d^ft ?j^m5!iVq»=iq:T^^ qr^rf^T 1 

I [^T%^Tt]'Fl^q*‘ ^T 3rq»q:£wq 

^ fjTJgoiT cl^t ^qr fqqq^-q TT^f fqq- 

[q^fqrqffcfqn] ' 1 

y'S I [%TT?rqT?i] 'qfq fqqqm ^5qfqq:T qi 

JTs^r^q^TRT qi sFSTTr* qi %qT^prfftq*wq ^T q«qgq%?q7qf^qq 1 
y-i I [q: gqw^-’r ^ffqcrsar'^itg^ qTrmqi ftr^Ti** srgrri^T- 
mqpqqq 1 

y^ I m gqw>^ 3 [wrqr 5 ^fqqsjq^g^ qr'qqqr q^- 
57?cRi^^Tfqr^]"qfq qrqfjqqq 1 
'^o I q: jqw^srfqq; ^^?5TiTTqf^ qpfEgr^qrqf^qjT 1 


* Continued from p. 174 vol. x:\ix, No. 3. 

I Tib. kha-nas-niiil'pahi. 1 ib. o”{ -‘'loii. 


4 

b 


Tib. /liag'^nis, 


3 Tib. gccr-bu-nia. 

5 Tib. onas'iia-ltuix-bycd-du. 

7 Tib. yan-tI[^c'slon*gan, 

8 Tib. brdcg par'gzai'na-tha-na-thal-mos-kyaiT ruii-slc, 
IHQ.» DECLMBLK, IO53 


Tib. dgc-'loii ..Tynn na. 


7 
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T he Pniiitiwl .ui .S/7 1 ni 


I ;3rr3qi5i: 

fT I ^rrarra* 1 ^ wm ^rifeiT sm^f 

«rnr^‘ h?i: qsn^^r ^ w 

?wr m’a «^^Frrf^ ^ vi^rra ^T?n ^rTtrpri 

5n sETST^ '^ci^ sTr^ri 

qraffrPET I 

I [^'> 55i]"’m!g^cJTT>jJiJ55T^ fiicTW^# 3?i^: 

•-\ I m w#5?5ST ^esrr «i^T5[firr^: 

f5?TO5ra'i^hi^ srr^jRTj" %lT«w«rq^id 1 sr ^ 

rt f^, ,„ „ r^ . , , . 

m^ITf^'T.T I 

I ?i: 55 :^ f^wr^' ^wre- 

[5P^ ]'■ I 

'*/*. I m rivnt ^RRmr^iTsnm 5 : 1 m 

^ 5T??RTW^ ^ sif^^urRi ^■RWf^'nTT^ 1 

[^ f«rgfw!^]' 'ft? ^ 5 ^^— JIT r^WT^’^JT!!: orsr wn 

grf^ VTff' ^:%rTJIT3n5nm ?I'4T ^ SI^cfTTlf^ WTSmT ^ ^ 

sim^?TOT;n [iiTcJnf^riTO ]“ i ni vijt€i?^hv?i-r^: ^ ?it^ 
Ti?im Tin^r^swrni^iTH 3i%wi^ 

fcf'CTpI^RI vro^: ^I?ci: sUcRlf^^ TT^T^Icn % ^ 


ai55Ji?<Tn?n^ icTOTj^ sTCiiif ]' ’ i [^ fir^- 

^Ji 3 ?ft^q: ^Ji 3 ^T%isTO^ srt^:?ni^]’ ' firefq 


() Tib. bc.iIi-b.i-cLiiVl^/^ili'l>‘i. 

Tt» Tib. y.u'i 1^.111. 

11 lib. bklirui^s-rn.ini-pat-^yur tc. yul-m.i-raib-itas. 

12 Tib. nal-na-ltiii'i-bycil-Ju. 

13 lib. tlgc-sloiVtlc-la-dgc-sloiVrnam.s-kyis. 

K} Tib. bar-t!u'gcoil-par-mi-hgyur-tc. 

1 5 rib, Mlig-pa-can^-gvi-lta-bahi-nianis-luli-lta-bii. 

1 6 Tib. i]gC'.>luiVtlc-lanigC'sIon-rnams-kyis-Llc-ska<Ubsoo-ba-i1a. gal-tc-gzlii- 
ilc-gton-ita-legs, gabtc-mi-gton-na-gzhi-ilc-gton'bar-bjja-babi-phyir. lan-gnis- 
lan-g>uai-4.lu-jMn-ilag-par-b>go-bar-bya. yaii-tlag-bi:tan-par-byaho. 



T he PrJtinioksii-Sn / /v; 


3^5 


qrarffcm i )’’ 

V, I [?i: ^5irnn%l''' Ssr^m^gvurWTJTir^- 

qT7% 3?T5rT['^fI^5i3f^q ^vk' 

?T^jnT^«?iTirfq i ]' 

I ^rsn*^?!' vnR?TV ’W" ^?mTirrJTrfq 

?1>TT [^ 3T5?Tnf^T ^ ^T vm^rTT ^ ^ m?TOf?T- 

TPn%% I ]-" w. ?reoftf?[ft jh c^m ^^ qc. 

?TJToftt^ «?q- srt^: WIcft ^f^FTOTinJTTfjI ^ 3T5?f- 

rrf^qiT ^T Tr^r]"' vnram ^ ^ nf^^ifri^ srr55J7?fm?iT^ i 
m vTiT5F?rm«rT?r!g: 5i vTira?Ttsv?rR?r'R jt tt 

srrw «r]--’iMt^ sTfr^nf^qTT v^;n: ^'> si??TTTf^ 

vTinraT % ^ srf^5?urRT i 

?TJT«iTtt^n q^'T ?re»T?TH, I f'' ^raorttdt 

f;5i5r, 



^r^gsr: sTf^:^mw, fi[^ 

«rJToftf^ m r g^gftq^ S?TTaon^t;iq^ «mwrt^ *Rqf- 


17 Tib. gal-tc-mi-gt<)n-na-ltuiTl)yc(!'<lo. 

iS Til), y.in-dgo-slon-gan. slu-s-bzhin-clu-doskad'/cr. 

i(j Tib, gr.imdidrc-bar-bycd. phcbs-par-smiM-bar d)ycd, kiin tii-gnas-p.ir- 
bycd. kiia-tii-loii-spyod-par-bycd-cia. dc-ilan-lban-ng-gn.is-gcig-tn-nalj-n.dian- 
Ituu-bycd-do. 

20 Tib. ji-ltar-bcom-ldan-hilas-kyis-lul(Kbp.i-cLig-niT>aiwln-gco(l-p:ilu-zlirs- 

gsiins-pa-gan-yin-pa-de-(lag-bstaii-kyaiTbar*'dii'gcod-par-mi-ligyiir-tL\ 

21 Tib. ji-ltar lulod'pa'dag'ni-bar'du-gcod-pabi'zlic.s-gzliuns-pa,. 

dc-ltar-bcom-lclan-hdas-kyis-clios-bstan-pa-bdag-gis-shcs-so. 

22 Tib. bcom4clanduias-l.i-skui-pasdcgs-par-nii'hgyuro. bcom-ldan-hdas-ni- 

dc-skacl-mi'gsun-uo clgc-tshul rnani-grans-du-mar. 

23 Tib bar-du-gco(l-par-hgyur-gyis. agc-tsluil'khyo(l'lt.vbahi-rriam- 

pa-hdi-lta-bu-hdi-thoi'i'shig'bsgo-bar-byaho. 

24 Tib. gabtc-mi-gton-na-gzhi-de-gton'bar'bya-labi-phyir. lan-gfiis-lan- 

gsum-dii-yan-dag-par-bsgo-bar-bya. yait-dag-par-b^^tarv-par-byaho. lan-gnisdnn- 
gsiiin-dii-yan-dag-par-bsgo. yaiVdag-par-bstan-pa-na. gzhi-dc-gtoiVna-dc-lta-na- 
legs, gal-te-mi-gtoii-na dc-la ... 
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Tf>e PriitimohsdSntra 


^JTfrnT; JiT [ 55 ^ 

?TPq f?TT^qTj} ^fTnT?:5P:^T ^ SI^TT^ 5nf^, ^ ^- 

5 F.T I ^•- ^vn^T^Trf sniaftt^i5q??Tr»T^ 

^T ^TfrTlIK^F-^T I ]'" 

I ^ m^jnn srf^r^'?! ^rtott ^tnrfqi^nnHro^- 

TfWl^Tm: ^ ?rrfk?fr qi 3n^?T5^Sm^?T 

%%55»5rTT<nT ^#tfrf^0TT5rri???i?TnTf?i7TJi ^rr 

=qT »fH ^ 5=ra’ 'rfr^iftTT qi^if^qn^ 1 f' 

\Za 

grTyJT^T^TTTTW T ^TgPgn^T^TmTgrr TRf^T | ffl^jarpaiRTJlTFT 

srr<3inrn>7inT m W ?it vifq'aif?r ^ 

?rfr:?if^ ?r%i I sT^ 77 ^ HJPi: I 

\o I ^7TJT?5i>tjrrH 5n7n5[?7T^ ?TJT7n?t^ ^^fqsnmrqpT- 

f??R:T I 3T5i ^w:— 'sflr^Tjv^f uto: ^qV jiVmorT 
3I'4f!;ft7TTTT^ J^TR^m: 

’TRfre^TJPits^r ?T3 I I • ' 

"M I L^‘ W^nTTtfffJTTT snf^JT 

q%7^7iffcrqrr 1 ]"" 

I [7t: 57n«^: 

vr%^?T stm^ 1 ] ‘ 

.>0 I (li;iM'bc'<nn- pa'y.uVtlag-par-nisor^s-pahi-s.ii’i'v'rj^y.is-ck -la-sioii- 

paho. /lu'‘;-m.i-/iT-c!<;. t^h.uVs-p.i-nitshiins-jur'Spyoil-nikh.is-pa-bKi-mahi'giias-lt.i- 
bii-i^ai’i-y.uVriii'i balu'phyi-b/hiiV'.lu-y.iiViua-lioro-sliig. 

26 Tib. tl<;t*-sloii-manis-ilan. ilL;c-tvhul-lhau-cig-nui'»'|^rii'?-t^luin-chacI-giias- 
gi:i^-tii-n.il-tlii-clb.in'b.i-gan-yiii-ck*-ilcii-phyifi-chail - kliycibla-nKcl-ilc. gti-iniig- 
c.iii-klTyoibbsnil- gyiv-gzhan-clu- son-shig-ccs- bsgo-bar-byalio. yai'i'ilgc-’^lon-gan- 
slu’s-b/hin-ilu. clc-ltar-bsfiil-balii'ilgC'tshul. uc-bat-hjog'[>at'-b\vcl-(lc). ru'-bar-stoii- 
par-bvcJ-ilam. clc-ilaii-lKan'cig-gi\as-cig'tii-rial-na-ltuiTbyi il'tli>. 

27 So-sor-thjr-iKif y. 89, 1.5-9; cf. fiiiot's cilirioii. 

2S Ibid., y. 89, 1.10-17; cf. op. at. 

29 Ibidy y. 89, 1 . iS — y. 90, I. 3; cf. op. cit. 

30 Ibidy y. 90, 1 . 9-10; cf, op. lit. 

31 Ibid. y. 90, 1 . 11-13; 
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I 1 ] - 

I [ 1 j 

I [ ^5 55fm'^JiT<j?Tntoi ?i?nTiT5T^?Tt 5Fi5»i^?qT- 

I [ •*ft'Tr»T^ST??T?Tt STWl«ef?TJTnT 

»7T^f?fT^ I ]" • 

I 1>t: w<5«?iT ^ m^qroiT^T ^nnStm 

srr sTTnSrf^'TT^ qisr’ ^ =?r\ar €rT inj\^ m ^ ^PT^f?vifi 


5 nWTcf»lTWT?m STT jftf^?l' 7 R'^;Kg»TW^:^T^^T»T^^?»TSr<?T^^ 5 ^«r 

qT^rffcT^I I ] 

%< I (^: rr^r: «T 8 -iT?^g:sT 4 ’Tfr 4 iflR 

TT^^fTT I ] ‘ - 

I [7j: gwg: 3i?iTqm^ m?| sig^s^JT 


'aifoTTg’'Si^?^li?TT5!l0rI^ I ] " 

>so I [?r: rjj^' s T wn^ri i r d fi ^ 

?ITm?^liri qT?lf?«T?FT I J ’ 


I [^5 sn^^T?fim 


iTTJITfcT^lIN »TT?Tff<R;T I 1 "* 

'S<l f^: fff'gflT?ITm« 5 FfTr^^?T ^T?I- 

f 5 ?T^T I ^ ^ gs r? y ^ g^ q^^ ^ m%3'iT um 'm » 7 ip?: i j" 

'SX I [^- #1^ i ]"■ 

vS’^i I [^TgrrTw^iT^K’nT rf^rt^ TT^if^^ i 

srT^R^ornrr g?!; g?!: sr^rK^rT^Ti ^ETfecEUciKiTT^rT fii^iT5nToiT5!n 


STWI^r 3 W 5 EW^: I ]“ 

vs’A I [?t; g;im^[w^f 5 rrrg’:i 7 ?TT r^rai %%?T 5 ?if 5 Tf^ 

32 So-sor-thar-pa, p. 90, 1 . 14; tf. l iiiol^ ciiiiiuii. 

33 Ibiil, p. 90, 1. 15; cf. op. til. 

34 Ibid, p. 90, 1. 16-17; cf. op. tit. 

35 Ibid, p. tj-.'. 1 . 18-19; cf- op. til- 36 Ibid, p. 91, I. 5; cf. op. lit. 

37 Ibid, p. 91. 1 . 6-7: cf. op. tit. 38 Ibid, p. 91, 1 , 8-10; cf. op. cit. 

39 Ibid, p. 91,1. I 1-12; cf. op. tit. 4 « Ibid, p. 91,1. 18-19 ; cf. op. Cit. 

41 Ibid, p. 92, 1 . 1-4 ; cf. op. cit. 42 Ibid, p. 92. I. 5-6; cf. op. (it. 

43 Ibid, p. 92, 1 . 7-1 1 : cf. op. Lit. 
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q i ^(^ T g W8?^ n^pnfii ^^aRTTs^ f^?RTR «n?if?cRT i 

JFWiRT^rr^ fvi'^'nT ferm %fliR5?i msR- 

v(r\ m?pRTT ?T?r “ 

'S^ I [m 5?if^gni?fl«nT «E?Tir3iT?rrR 
f^OT^JnWTJTT c!=3[^ VHT- 

sifq?! ^r?IT IRT?^ I ]‘" 

'M I [qi 'inm^.RT RW’a^’aRT ?RHTJTPit 

^T?fr ?Tir»T£T?!RT 

fTT^lf^T I 1' ^ 

'S<: I [ 3T5IT^frTf»IRf?rT^T I 1 

VS*?, I ( grrw^H?rTTJTTf7PTff?T'i:T i j" 

<o\ [ ?i; mjf srf^Tl^ ^ 7 ??r 

•ill [^i 35 ^ 1^5 ^ 35*1^ qsiT^' 

^rifburn?^ ^ 5TITf^^*%f^S«R <T5r'7T?!T9l?ITr>TPnf??RT I ] '' 
^'<\ l«iJ 3^T%Tf^)T?TFiT 5:3rRt 3i3s:^s^3t 3?f5!l^gTr^3 
srr ??3[^ ^ 

srr ci^TT?ar9pnrTr«rf?ci^j '‘ 

<c\ I [^: srrfgwtro^ «i5i q^- 

3rRTf?I 31T3^»I?^SWr f%55 ^ ^wi^qTwV- 

srr^g: STT^t:!??!! 

S^f^RJcq q^q^, ^ 55 ft qr^ vjq 5fq. srr^^-qcJts^Tqq: q g%: qq 
qqpsr^' qiK^qsq qr ^qiqi^qfqqaq— 
3 rt^S55r; q leSRt qxq siR^qro qifq^- 

q ^Tfficq ^^qg^q^'tfq qrfqq^^tfq qqqf^rqjdfq 


44 So sor'thar-pA, p. 9^, 1 . i2-2o; cf. Finot’s alition. 

45 Ihiii, p. 93, 1. x-5; cf. op. cit. 

Ibid, p. 93, 1 . 6'9 ; cf. op. at. 47 Ibid, p. 93, 1 . lO; cf. op. at. 

48 Ibid, p. 93. 1 . 11-12; cf. op. cit. 49 Ibid, p. <(3, 1. 13-15; cf. op. cit. 

50 Ibid. p. 94, 1. 1-3 ; cf. op. cit. 

51 Ibid, p. 94, 1 . 4-7 ; cf. op. at. 



[ he Piatlniol .'*1 Silt} A 


<T^ ^^r?:9rrrTr?n?ci^T i ] ■ 

^i\ [«T: qi sfr^ <i^^t* 

I 1 ' ‘ 

I I TO'^T qi;^ cn qT<?T?iT 5»mmwr?5snnnn: 
qr^: qrmqcisqT cI<T ^T^I^-^qTTqjq- 

T%f qrr I 1 ' 

<:^ I [q: m q^’ STqqt^qTS^ST ^- 

qT?qTqf^q:T i 1 ■ 

-i'S I [f^q\^5T fq'^on qfJTTqqr qinim^K qrnrfqq^q qqrtir— 
fqq»q> t ^qqf^^?qTf^q^,’(=ITqfqqftfiq5TrqTi5 fqqf^FIc! 

qJK^r^^qiTqffqqiT I I ’ • 

<i<i I lq:^qfqi5T^5f fir^jirr qrn’qTr qinrte' qrrTfqqoq m 
qqTOT— ^gqrlPJra^qftqq^ 5 fl^ ^tT^’ q^T^- 
'E%^qT?qTqf5ciq;T I ]■' 

I [qqT^TRW^' fqigaTT qr^TIrTT qTqrf^q:* qqrraqsq 
qinof— q? fqq^qlf q? ’STy 5 qq TcTT 

qrr^^^^qqTcqrqfsciq;! i f 

^o I [q: ? 5 JT?T=EftqTqqTOT eppr^^T’ qr ? 5 q?T- 

^qhiTTrqTqffcTqrr i qqq' ^jqq^WqqTof ^qcft qq fqqFiq: qa 

fqq^: iq' ?3»ra=qTrq’CqqT«iTJ^ I ] “ 

[qf^T qqrj’cqfmqqfq; qTqOqqiT 'am: i qqi^T^qi??!: ^r^ft- 
qf^sjtgrr: ? 

qftsprr srqn^^cft qWfTt^iftitqT? vmqTW I 1 ' '’ 

52 So-^uf'-tlhif'-pjy [). 94i !• 8'2o ainl )>. 95» I- 5 ^ f* l iiioL s ciiiinjn. 

53 Ihiil. j). 95, 1. 3-4; d. op, at, 

54 /W, p. 93, 1. 4-S; cf. op. uc. 

55 Ihid, p. 95, I. 9- It’; d. op. Lit. 

56 Ibid, p. 99, I. 1 I'M ; cf. op. cU. 

57 Ibid, p. 95, 1 . i5'»8; cf. op. cU. 

58 Ibid, p. 95, 1.19-20 and p. 96. 1. 1-2 ; cf. op. cU. 

59 Ibidy p. 96, 1. 3-8; cf. op. Lit. 

60 Ibid, p. 96, 1. 0^1 2; cf. op. cit. 
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[ w?: I ]“ ‘ 

I ]'■" 

? I [^' ^ft?n fii^^n: ^if??T^- 

rR?rffT 3#7T ^TT ^ fil'^OlT ?I^TT- 

Tm m#rff?T% grf?T%WRs?r ^trjh^s 

?=tTrw srf?T^?ft^ ?r i ]' ‘ 

^^TJTTJrr f^i?iT ^T% vfr^ijft^r ^tt 'ifr^ ^ ? 5 ji m fir^'\ 

siTTW?!^ 

n.^Hif<i ?if ftrapaftrTTOTT^* ^ 

5I%rTrrJ|‘ JTc^T fflS^Tlir?cI% ST^%f^?»S^ JT^]' ' l1T3’‘47?cr: 

5n??nrJ4 sTf^^?ft?i ?r sif^^qTJT 3T?mfi vw: i 

^ I 7TTR ^rTTR fe^Tra^%«J7aTf^ 

s:%g ^^qsRrrf?:;^;^ ?!n^'\?TOT3pft^ 

€rr ^ fwT'^orr itrt f^jjnTirf^ Jira- 

cI?^4TWr7?TtS’3TcTCT'‘“ rf ^ !IT%^^rTrftm, SRWq 

vm; I 

« I «tTR <nR ERTR 5T?RT?I5TnH ^T^^JRTR ^WTeJIrTTf^ 
m !Bg55?K^%3 ^?l%3 ^151^ 

6 i Tib. so .sor-b.sh.igs [Mi'bj\i'balii-thos>l>zlu. 

6’ So-M)t-th.ir p.i, p. 97, 1. 1-2; cl, Mnot’s edition. 

6j I hill, [1- 97, I. 3-9; «.[. (_>/>. t/L 

6 ,| rib. d^c-sloii-iab tu-iuaii'po- kiiyim-nKiiiis-su- hijrun-clii-bus-na!> zaii-za- 
balii- Lshc-na. gal-tc-dgc- slon-ina'zlug- hdi-la-ni-b<.ali- ba-byin<i.ig. luli-la-librah- 
caii-byiii-cig. luli'la-iii'biMn-c>liod-byin-cig. luli-la-ni-yau-byiii-cig-ccb-bgO'/bliV 
luliig-na. tlgC'blon-iiia-dc-la-iigc*>loiTi'nani>'kyib-luii-bkad-ccs-Min-ino-lvliyod-dgc- 
blu!i-raams*zaii-za-bahi-b.u''du-rc-.shig'sdod- cig-ccb-bsgo - bar-byaho. gal-tc-dgc- 
bloi'i-gcig-gis-kyaiVdgC'sloii-ma-dc'Ia-dc'.skad-biiiia-ba-spobas-na. dgc-sloiVdc-djg- 
thinib'Cad'kyis-pb'yi-rol-kuii>dgali-ra-bar-i?on-5tc. tlge-sloa-rnams-la-tshc-dan- 
Idaii-pa-tlag-bdag-cag-la-sinad-pahi'giiab'mi-ngs-pa. 

65 Tib. adds ran-gi-lag-gib ( = iinmcdiatcly before it. 

66 Tib. adds smad-pahi (ssjiijf) immediately before it. 
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?rnT9i ?3T^'^?rotii5ft*i ^ ^ ftr^orr fir ^mmPd^ srf^- 

^ ^ R rt 54 qil w m ^ ^tf g gr: ^!WT»7^5?n7w 4 srft- 

9WJTf^ >iT#: I 

*pn3<»RT«lr^: vmV: I ?f3ns?m3»:*l??!: ift- 

qfrg^ST: ? 

flr^fq— qfrgtgrr: < 

»?fi g: gT sn^^nfJrrt vn^r^rftr i 


[ WT mh I ]®’ 

^ <?f 5 g rr g ^^» ?hr^T: srrfiTOt^<?j,3ftt5r*n- 

I ]“" 

WT^;g ' f?RTO5T* ffn fel^ SKToftqi I 

^T^’ Prar?if^?iTO f^T sFcoftqrr i 
5T f^?Tf4^T*i ^»»T>n i 

5T ?n55[qw']“" P r ^ T ^fq ^ -^m vh qj^^nW i 


« 

'A 

vS 

c 
\ 

u 

67 Tib. bslab-pahi-chos-man-po. ^8 Tib ..hbyun-no. 

69 Tib. lo-ma. 70 Tib. hbruhi-pht.r.ma-ltar-ma-y.n-pa-<Ia,.. 

71 Tib. chos-gos-ha-can-rtsens-pa-ina-yin-pa-<lan. 

72 Tib. ha-cah-hiol-b.vma-yin-par-bgo-bar-b.slab-par-byaho. 

IHQ., DECnMBHR, 1953 


q feqrofq^fl fwT qr^iki i 

’sftqr ^qraf^qrq ?f?r ftr^ qrrwtqr i 
[^TRgg^' p >q m f q * a rrq ffa qiTPftqr I T’ 

^ftqr Ptqwfq'q'w ?fq ^proftqr i ]'- 

^^ranr qfirqm ^.<uJ^qT i 

M 3Tfei^ a i fqw rrq ?fq ^JToftqr i 
3(i5cr|^ Trppann qrTTjftqr i 

3»3p^Rrai^'5*# ^ ^Rnftqr i 

j ^ ^ ' 

4^<^j|fuaq ; q T WTR^ qftwTTn f^r i 


8 
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yi^ 

I fw ^E’CofWr I 

I nfrr^rni ff^ 1 1 

I H ?f?r ^Frc«ift?n i 

Ro\ q q ^ S fi a w atgfT^qfii^^rTO ^ ftiw i 

R\ I 5n??!^ qfilwrrn f^r^ ^rnfWr i 

I ff^ i 

k\ I i 

Ra I ^ 3T??r$ii ?f^ f^RTT i 

\ ^ ?[f^ fw?^ ^i^Txrkr i 

I ^ STfcT^^ 4|fo ^ « T TO %^Tr ^j^nfWr I 

R<: I 5i 3 t??i 4? ’Tftt?nJT ^ ^rcoft^n i 

I ar??!^ iifiFnj? sKToftm i 

^o \ ;f a»??rfe* »ifiic«n« %fk %??t i 

\ Jrr^^rrar apci^ an^ #P 7 cWH if^ fwr i 

i *nirf?f%«prra5t a??ci^% arrer^ f^’7t??rw f^^Tr aRoft^rr i 
\\ I ^ <H^4Vtl-qigd » t ' ^ atTH^ T d T^ttT ^ 

^wf^T I 

I if <TT% ’rn^imTraTfd^ an^ f^Rr^rm Rt^tt 

wrotHt I 

I ST 35^ 3 n?S% m’^^TTO f fd f^^IT 

«f?colWr I 

I sc SEC^f^ an^TOTScf^^ acTO% ?[fd 

^iTjftsn I 

\'9 1 «T qrr^ ac?5njt 3»ra% ?fd ^Roft?n 1 

^< 2 1 SI f^'ai qr^ aifcT^t 3rra% f su T c giT u ffd f^r^ aKswhn 1 

[ SI 5;qdf^<II ai?d^ aiTO^ fs^c^TTO ffit | 

ao I ^it^ ft q gq i d q f^T i i t ^im f^i^ qR«ift?rr 1 

at I Pi^^qic! srf^JTS^w qRof^r 1 

a^ I ft q jimd vnijv^-w. ? % ^i^t q ;? : qft < iT i 


73 Ms. 5TT^o ; Tib. phag-pa-mi-sprad-pa-dax\. 
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«vS 


%9 

\\ 

w 

Va 

^sS 


^TTST f^^Trt srf^Ji^banu ^PcorWr i 

5T qr^qsrraft^ni if^ 


5rf^^3T5fPnarTO iflr i 

sfl’rfc ^T^;ft?wt3r5iWf »n?ni^ ff^ ( 51 ^ 

I 

a<i I ’Tfbrt^piTfl ?f^ ^? Ti ft< n 1 

a'^ I sTT^q^ f^TR w :^q ft< rr 1 

^o I siifd^^R fqoigniH q1^«prm f?!^ ^ qft^iTT 1 
\K I srr^WnT^hfiranJT f^i^ =f^?rr 1 

I ^ 3RT»T% 31T57t^ g^STT Rqf^-R ![f?T I 

^a I 5T f^qR qftvfr«FR qi^^irNr 1 

Va I 5T fqn^qrcf qfert^TiT ?:f^ f^r^ qiiwWf 1 

5f g^cqrTT^ fqq^TR qfrirt^pnq f^T qrcoftqr 1 

*T g>q»gr'^^^ fqq^TR qfbrt^w iIh qroftqr 1 

I 51 f^if^TOR fqq?qR qfbTl«?iTW %i^T ^Rrqfhrr 1 
?! fqq^qR qftvTt^pniT 1 

5 nq5 :q i q ;T5 :q ;' fqq^TR qfbr^^cqro ?r q^qx 1 
5! JT^iqiTR;* fqq^TR qf^sfqrq ?f^ %^xt ^coftqx 1 
*i fsucT^'^q*’ fqq^qr^t qffbxt«prm f^Tr 1 

^ fqq^iR qfwt^prw ?[f^ qi^qftqr 1 

^ 5 RR%fq:* f q q g q R qfb^t^RR ^ f^nw 1 

^ qi^R%gq>‘ fqq^TR qf^^prrn fktw 1 

5r fqqsqiff qfbjt^pnq f?T^ ^^Tjftqr « 

H qi^renqsn;' fqq^qxH qftxft^piTR «»><qftqT 1 

•i ^gjTT^^qq^pi fr^oTR qftxft^prn? 3[f^ ^Krqftqi 1 
sn^-qTfr^f^rqftsRfftq;^ fxi^j qrTOq^rtqsftqqnr 
qjcniVr I 

'So I *1 ^if^^qi qrfqRT ff^ ftRjx ^t.wTl'iii 1 
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'S'< I ^ I 

vsy I ^5n^?ftof ^f«RtsT^ ’TTW ^Fiftr^JT flr^T i 

vS'M 51 ^ !TqT% 51 srnwT^ qr^f i 

I sTt^^im: ’Trer %fh i 

vS'9 1 51 ?r? 51 srqr^ ^ srnjiT^ mm’ ^- 

oftmi 

'S<i I m Jffn: ^T^?FTf^«n irf^^ri: Ji^wnn ?f^ 

I 

I 5f 3f?«raT f5P7WIlTtrT55JT5IT?I 
^5Tlft?lT I 

I 51 ftqraon mq?rRiT55rr5n?i w‘ ?ra fli^T ^- 

oft?m 

<K I m 3TT^T% riodit 3ir 5% 3rrai% f^»Toon?iT55rRPi 

^f^ramr ^ i 

I m 5I^5?t: 55 :^ 5iT;g^ STJSTRR vj;^' 
fWT I 

<^\ I rrs^t^ jiFfoi 5T^ 3?5^-ra ^ 

I 

I Jift^Qf^^FTficIRTJSrrSTT?! 

I 

l N 1555T5!T?T SEW^n I 

I 5T^r?jf^^^crT?jT555T5rni vsr^’ ^oftai i 

I 51 5?jf|5T^rr^T«TP55T5TTq ^IToflWT 1 

I m q4fRf;T^<!T?i'n55T5rr?i ^'^rf^rsnir tfm 

^TtnWr I 

srWNfln:^ sn^jRR ^^ifei«4Tfl ^ 

’i.o I 51 <a V« aifi i 5: ^ ^»a i 5n-t i wf tiiszifi \ 

%\ I 51 wmrmm vc^' i 

V( I m S T5g5T 5 rT 5 T ^STof^T I 
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I ^ ^ 3^55 ww ^ : n fi r g^ TH ef^coiWr i 

Vi I ^ I 

V^ I 5T 3?>«IT^3I^ aPt-SHW «!#* ^5Tf«r«niT «<«n\<iT I 

VM gf sT^grr^rm VT^‘ iKToftqr i 

I ^ ^T citc^tr sn^wi^i ^5ifir«nJT «i><oft*Tr i 

I 51 3|555T5rPI f?I^ q R C o ftq T I 

I 5r ^itnoi^ 3i»c!T5!T’7 w' f^i^ «K^oft?n i 

^oo I q 3^1 ui^ 3?J55T5(m \m' f^r^ ^T o ft^ r i 

\o\\ 5T 5I^q|OI^ 315551^ I 

\o^. I ^ ^fJnTOT^ ^ To ftq i I 

lo\ \ 3ra5rRi if^ f^r^ w , r^m i 

Ko'n I ?Rr§[T?n55rRT?T i 

^o'a I 5rpg n 5TT ^Jirr^sr^rm w;f?^iT f^r^ i 

\o% I 5rT555T5n: f^atiitinK qT55T 

’:?rw ^j^TirWr i 

^ovs I ^TOW TT 55ff^ ^fvjsftar^ 5n55r 

ff^ f^T^ ?R5Tift?rr i 

\o<' \ ^flrf^^T^55!iernT^ fWT i 

^ wr^ f?r¥T]’" i cr^?m3»^5(i: qft- 

? 

f55:f^ flrcf^ «sEf?^55srra MRy^^r. ? 

Mftgp TT 3n3'c;i5^ vn53nf»i i 

[ 3?f^^T01W4i: I ]’* 

^55n5'^5grj <HHify**><’n'5W’5TJ «rt 3?5onl5ira snf^irt^T^^- 
35[WT5T^^f^ I 

^|g^f35I?n?^ I ¥^[^f^5f?Iiftl4H ^(rl- 

Rl5I?j ^T^m: I 3^5|3f35|^IT^W ^raiJTJ I 

?r5[^f^5T ^reTTOJ I i^T<J ^T^rWJ I ?s®f* 


74 Tib bslab-pahi. 

y- Xib. rtsotl-pa-zhi-bar-bya-bahi-chos-bduii. 
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^TWTTO: I STf^^TT^TnCW^?! srf^ 

^?»i5ftr79fT«if^^orTf?^fir: ui&Enr: 5m- 

vititii.^. ^TPEg; \ 

^ 3?T3^4r?3: ^Tfnf^fl^Trr^Sin I 

fsrf^ »?f^g:ST5 ? 



^rf^: TO cnf^fT^^ 
mW TO 5j^f^ ^^grr: i 
5T ff ffsTT^: 


^rimt ¥r?if^ «TTTf5?it5^T^5' ■ ii?ji 
^^wf^irrafN"' fTOTi% TOsr^ 1 
qf^?Tt qpTTf^ irii 

sigq^T^rg'T^r!: ^ ^^n:: 1 

^ in?fT ^ 


TOPftlT ll^li 

5^qT5»^7Tf«n^5rt3«iq[: 1 
^ ?Trft ii«ii 

51 q^'TT 5T q^ ^rirt*crq^i 

STTrqJI^ TOrfq fqqqjf^ IRII 

3Tf^rira m inqhi^ qlfqq^g f5i%m: 1 

^qrr H «iqf^ rirf^: :jq5TT5crei ^ ^^f^WcT: IRII 
5^' q I 

snrcrfq qrq^ ^^nsn ^rfqcRg li'Sii 



IKII 


y(i cf. Dhammdpdila, Biuldluva^^a, \cvsc 6. 

77 Ms. ofi:^o • Tib. nani-na-ba. 

78 cf. Dhammdpada, BiulJhavagga, verse 7. 

79 cf. Ibid., Piipphavagga. verse 6. 

80 cf. Ibid,, he. cit,, verse 7. 

81 cf. Ibid,f Biuiclhavagga. verse 5. 
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gr^T =sr ^'epc: l 


Jiwr ^ra?:: !5rP|: I 

fvi^I II^JI 

'Trarg^^ nsr^r 5 rt^^ =^gyT f nr p; ^ i 







^JT^gPrsj ^TWfJ I 
3?5TfcTT: ?[n5Figmsi iftfTOt 

II? VII 

^HHT 5^%ftiiTUlt ?i^^^VlT?JRTf^5!T | 

srrfrTOtM^?i ^r^ifevrrn^ iiv hii 


3T%?^mk5n ’^:S[T5TT ^IT^nRTSI ^ I 

3T%?^TiWr s rrH m -^yFi^TTqi^ii?' 
mrxr^s^ i 


?=raTJnTf«5i i;?yii 


^ STHTJT^TKrR;’:^ I 


sTlT?i ^;?®R?crr?rf iij^ii 

3F?flf??T 5ft553»^* ^TOfSf^Rl ^ I 
JTT^JTVi^fir^ »ftTrv:?: Il?^ll 

?it^5t’ ^nr^ ?i«rT ii?.vsii 
^Trf^ i 

3?^#sr iK-iii 

II srr^nft^; ^mro: ii 

AnUKUL ChaNUKA liANIiKJDK 


82 cf. Dhammapada, Bhikklmvagga, verse 2. 

83 Saiiiyutta Nikaya (P.T.S., eel.), pt. !■ p. > 57 ' 

3iT?c5»TST g^'4 fs:*rra^ i 

3JfT*T JF^S^Tt srrcSRfT ^ II 

84 Ibid, p. 157: — 

3Tt « 

«TfT?T snfireV ii 



Concordance of the Fauna in the Ramayana* 


193. SAKUNA = “A large bird, or a bird which gives omens”. 
AK. 89/131. 

Adi - ii (i8b). 

Ara — vii (/|a), Ixxxi (20a). 

Yiid — xiii (8a), XV (20b), Ixxiv (15b). 

Ult — V (28b), xxi (loa), 

19.3. SAKUNI = Bird. “It is used pr.ictically like Sakma, but 
with a much clearer reference to divination. It was 
smaller than the Syena or Sftparna, gave signs, and 
foretold ill-luck”.«— (Keith : Vcdic Index, ii, 347)- 
Ara — XV (41b), xvii (17b), Ixxv (38b). 

195. ! 5 AKULA = A kind of fish (perhaps, the gilt-headed). 

AK. 42/64. 1 1 

Ara — Ixxviii (9a). 

196. SANKHA=G)nch. 

AK. 43/65. ?f ?rf : I 

Ara — xx (27b). 

Kis -xxxviii (33a), xxxix (19a), xliii (32b). 

Sun — ix (12a), xi (2a), xii (22b), x.xxii (41b), xciv(i3a), 
xcv (20a). 

Yud — xix (14b), xxvi (42b), xxxa (25b, 26a), xxxi (31b), 
XXXV (2a), xxxvii (37a, 39b, 41a, 50a), xliv (29b), 
xlix (25a), Hi (13a), Iviii (19a), ciii (13a), cix (17b), 
cxii (12a, 15b), cxiii (29a). 

Utt — vii (9b, loa, iia, 12b, 163, 24a, 37a), xxiii (7.1). 

* Continued from p. 285 of vol. XXIX, No. 3. 

193 Rv,t iv. 26, 6; ix, 85,11; xii, i, 51; Tail, sam./uu 2, 6 , 2; 

Vaja. Sam,, xviii, 53; Nirtikua, Hi, 18; Katts, Bra,, vii, 4; Matt, Ufa,, vi, 34. 

194 Rv„ ii, 42, 2 ; Av.,x, 3, 6; Tait, Sam., v. 5. 19. i; Vaja, Sam,, xxiv, 

40; Mait. Sarn„ iii, 14, 21; Kath, Sam„ xxv, 7; Ait, Bra., ii, 15, 12 ; Sata. Bra., 
xiv, I, I, 31; Chanel, Ufa,, vi, 8, 2. 

195 Au,, XX. 136. i; Vaja, Sarn,, xxiii, 28; Mbh, 

196 iv, 10, I ; Brhad. Ufa,, ii, 4, 9; iv, 5, i o. 
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Concordance of the Fauna in the Ramayana 

197. SAB ALA = Spotted cow. 

Adi — liv (lob, iib, 13b, 14b, 22b, 23b), Iv (ib, 2.1). 

198. SARAbHA = A kind ot deer. 

AK. 86/126. >2tirTf?I I 

Yud — ii (35b), iii (44b), xvii (22a), xx (2I)). 

Utt — vii (20a), xx-vi (13a). 

199. SARARI = Heron. 

AK. 88 / 1 29. 1 

AS. 240. I ^Tscinr: I 

Ara — XV (6b). 

200. SALABHA = Grasshopper, moth, locust. 

AK. 88/1 30. tfr^iOr i 

Kis — xlv (lb), xlvii (ib). 

Sun — xxxix (i I a). 

Yud— xvi (43b), xliv (38b). 

Utt — vii (3a). 

201. SALYAKA = Scaly fish. 

Yud — XXV (18b). 

202. SASA = Harc, rabbit. 

AK. 86/1 26. ?RTffi » n’E^fjr ?t?i: i 
S un — xxiv (i6ab). 

Utt — xxxii (14a). 

203. SAKHAMRGA = Monkey. 

AK. 84/124, • 

AS. 216. I 


198 Av., ix. 5 - 9: Fait. Sam. iv, 2, 10. 4 
ii, 8, 5; Sata Bra., i, 2, 3> 9 ' 


VSja. Sam., xiii, 51 ; Atl. BtJ., 
ff?T lT?r*TR?tH. II”— 

HI It'*) 


200 

201 

202 


Av. (Paippalatla Recension), ix. 5, 9. 

Vaja. Sam., xxiv, 35 

Rv., X. 28. 2: Vaja. Sam., xxiii, 56; Mait. Sarn., 


iii. 14. 15; 


xL I, 5. 3. 

*03 Mbh. 


IHQ., DECEMBER, 1953 


9 
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Concordance of the Fauna in the Ramayana 


Ayo — ciii (7a). 

Ara — liii (42a). 

Kis-i (iia, 2ia), xvi (26a), xvii (igb), xix ( 81 )), xxv 

(lb). 

Sun — i (36b), xcvii (14a, i6a). 

VucI — ii (15b, 38b, 46b), iv (47b), xii (4a), xxxi (19b), 
liii (2b), Iviii (14b), Ixvi (5a), Ixxvii (26a). 

Utt — xli (23a). 

204. SARDOLA- Tiger. 

r«T?T:’ 5% ' 

AK. 84/124. I 

Adi — li (17a), Ixi (16b), Ixvili (24a), xxxiv (4a, 7a), 
xxxvi (20b), xlii (13a), xliv (7b), xlv (35a), xlix (3a). 

Ayo — xi (i6b), xxvii (i ib), xxviii (6a, iib), xlii (2a), 
Ixv (la), ci (30.1), cix (52a), cxi (33a), exx (i8a,) 
cxxii (4b). 

Ara — vi (jc), vii (2a), ix (25a), xxviii (20a), 1 (28b), 
Ixxiii (i ^b), Ixxvii (17a), Ixxx (3b). 

Kis — xviii (22b), xxvi (2a, 23a), xliii (55a), xlix (4a, 13b). 

Sun — i (27b, 65a), ii (47b), iv (5b), v (34b), vii (la, 9a, 
59b), xii (27b), xviii (30a, 50a), xxiii (32b), x.xxii 
(39a), XXXV (33a), lii (8b), Ixx (25a), Ixxiv (63b). 

Yud — xvi (39a), XX (7a), xxix (12a), xxxa (18a), xxxii 
(33b), xxxvi (112b), xxxix (la), xlvi (23c, 44b, 98a), 

1 (35b), lii (42b), liii (24b, 30b, 36a), Ixii (16b), 
Ixiv (17a, 19a), Ixx (22a), Ixxxiii (29a, 44b, 121a, 
139b, 154a), Ixxxviii (2a), cii (i6a). 

Utt — vii (20b), XX (19a), xxi (29b), xxix (9a), Ixxi (13a), 
Ixxvi (2b), Ixxx (26b, 28a), xc(i7b, 2 1 a), cxi (25a), 
cxii (i la). 

205. SARD 0 LI = Tigress. 

Ara — XX (22b, 26b). 

206. SlKHI a Peacock. 

Ayo — Ivi (12a), Ixv (i6b). 

204 Tait. Sam., v. 5, ii. i; Kath. Sam., xii, 10; Alait, Sam., iii, 14. ii; 
Vaja. Sam., xxiv, v, 3, 5, 3; 7 ait. Bra., i, y, 8, i; Kaus Upa., 

i, 2. 205 Mbh, 
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Concordance of the Fauna in the Ramayana 

207. SiVA = Jackal. 

AK. 85/125. fw. ^i, 

5|^T I 

Ara — xxix (6b, 12b). 

Sun — Ixxviii (20b). 

Yucl — xvi (11b), xxxa (29b), xliv (43.1). Ixxvi (35b). 
xci (24b). 

Utt — vi (53c), ix (28.1). 

208. SISU'MARA = (a) Gant;ctic porpoise or iloipbinc — Dclpiunus 

Gangcticus. (b) Alligator. 

Sun — xxvii (i8a). 

Utt — vi (44b), XXXVI (39b), xlv (18.1). 

209. SUKA = Parrot. Acacia Sirissa. Zizyphus Scaiulcns. 

AK. 129. i I » 

Ayo — liii (24b, 25a). 

210. SUKT = i cmalc parrot. 

Ara — XX (18a, 2 1 a). 

211. SOKARA (more correctly, SH'/:(ir.i) = Boar, Hog* 

AK. 124. I 

AS. 215. 

I 

Yud — xi (38b), XV (i8a). 

212. SOKARI. 

Sun — xviii (32b). 

213. SRGALA — Jackal. 

AK. 125. ' (bee also 207). 

Ara — liv (62a). 


207 Gr. S«., Alhh, 

208 Rv., i, 1 16. 18 ; Tait. Sam., v, 3, 1 1; ^v., xi, 2, 25,; Mail. Sam., iii, 

14, 2; Vaja. Sam., xxiv, 30 ; Tait. Ara., ii. 19. 

209 Ru. I, 50. 12; Tatt. Sam., v. 5. 12. «; Mail. Sara., iii. 14. « 4 i Vaja. 

Sam., xxiv. 33. . 

211 vii, 55. 4; Av., n,2.T,r^-. Mail. Sam., in, 14.2*; ^am., 

xxiv, 40; Chanel. Ufa., v, 10, 2. 

2 1 3 Sat. Bra., xii, g, 2. 5 - 
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Concordance of the Fauna in the Ramayana 

Kis — xvi (36b). 

Yud— Ixxx (68b). 

214. SYENA — Hawk, falcon, eagle, any bird of prey. 

AK. 86/127. • 

Ayo — xivi (5b). 

Ara — XX (19b). 

Kis — lix (30b). 

Yud — xvi (i I a), xxvii (343), Ixviii (22a). 

Uct— XV (5a). 

215. SYENT — Female hawk. 

Ar.i — XX (i8a, 19b, 33a, 34b). 

216. SVANA = Dog. 

AK. 161/230. t 

Ayo — Ixxii (24b). 

Sun — xxiii (32b). 

Utt- vii (21a), Ixii («4b), Ixiii (la, 2a, 12a, 27a, 34b, 
39a, 47b). 

217. SVaPADA — W ild beast. Tiger. 

‘TfP I I 5?n5i: » ll” — 

Ayo — evi (27b), cxii (7b). 

Ara — XXX (32a). 

Sun — xvi (55b). 

218. SAT-PADA — Six-footed Insect. 

AK. 89/130. q^ifn qeqef; • 

Sun — xiv (63a). 

Yud — XV (8b). 

219. SARPA — Snake. 

AK. 38/58. I 

214 Rv. i, 32, 14; Av., iii, 3, 4; Tatt. Sam., ii, 4, 7, i; Sadv. Bra., iii, 8. 

216 Rv., i, 182,4; vi, 37, 3: Pane. Bra., viii, S, 2Z-, Sata. Bra.,\i, 
5, 2, 19 (^«Mi); xii, 4, I, 4; faim. Bra., i, 51. 4; Tail. Bra., iii. 4, 3. i; Vafa. 
Sam., xvi. 27, 5, 28: fait. Ara., vi, i', Kath. Sam., xvii. 13; Mait.Sarn., 
ii. 9. 5. 

217 Av., viii, 5. ii; xix, 39, 4. 

219 Rv., X. 16, 6; Av.,x, 4, 23; Tail. Sarn., i, 6 , 6; Aita, Bra., v, 
23, 22; Sata. Bra., xiii, 4, 3, 9; Sank. Srauta Sii., xvi, 2, 25, 
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Concordance of the I anna in the Ramayana 

Adi — xli (22a). 

(21a), xxviii (ga), xxxiii (24a), cviii (19H), 
cxxiii (3a). 

Ara — XXXV (4b), xxxix (6b), Ivii (27.1). 

Kis — XV (15b), xxxiv (23b), xli (5^1, 54b). 

iinn — iv (i2a, 15a), v (13a), xxiii (22a). 

Yucl — XV (15a), xvi (30b), xxi (39b), xxvi (gbc), xliii 
(15b). li (53.1), Ixix (lb, 5b), Ixx (39b), Ixxx (70!)), 
Ixxxiii (3b), Ixxxvii (29b, 33b, 36b), xci (13b), 
xcii (1 ib), xciii (3a). 

Utt — vii (21b), xxiii (21b), xxviil (39b), Ixiii (23a). 

220. SARISRPA = Uejicilc, snake. 

AK. 38/58. ndl 

I 

Adi — xiii (30c). 

Ayo — XXV (32b), xxviil (9a), Ivin (6b). 

Kis — ix (15a). 

Sun — xxxiv (17a), Ixxviii (i6b). 

Utt — xxvi (26c), Ixiv (42b). 

221. SARAI^GA — A kind of spotted antelope. Peacock. 

AK. 128, » 

“»TRfri I 

Ayo — Ixv (14b, 16b). 

Kis — xxix (22b). 

222. SaRAMEYA — D og. 

AK. 161/230. ^1?^* » 

Utt — xviii (6b), XXV (12a), Ixii (i6a, 17a, 193), Ixni (ib, 
2b, 13a, 1 8b, 39b). 

223. SARASA — Indian Crane. Bird in gcncr.al. 

AK. 88/1 29. I 

Adi — xxxvii (8a). 

220 Rv.. X. 162, 3: Av., iii, 10, 6. 

222 Rv., vii. 55. 2; X, 14, 10. 

223 Mbh., xiii, 736- 
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Concordance of the Faana in the Ramayana 


Ayo — xlvii (3b), civ (3a). 

Ara — XV (5a), XX (20b), xxii (i6b, 23a), liv (64c), Ivi 
(45a), Ixxviii (ya, 15a), Ixxxi (43a). 

Kis — xiii (8a), xxvi (5a), xxix (5b), xlix (5b), li (iia) 
lii (3bb). 

Sun — ix (57a), xvii (36b), xviii (20b). 

Yiicl — XV (lob), xxxb (13a), 

Utt — XX (20b), xlv (14b). 

224. SARIKA — A kind of thrush-likc bird, Turdiis Salica. 

Ayo — liii ( 24a). 

Sun — XV (35b). 

Yud — xi (40a). 

Utt— vi (53a). 

22^. SINillA — Lion. 

AK. 84/ 124, fn?: I 

Adi — iv (lya), vi (23b), xii (21b), xv (5b), xx (loa), 
xxvii (1 jb), Ixxix (lob). 

Ayo — IV (25b), vii (30a), XXV (33a), xxvii (iib), 
xxviii (lob, 11b), xxix (4a), lii (27b), Iviii (6b), lix 
(24a), lx (i8.i), Ixi (25b), Ixii (25ab), Ixxv (31b), xcv 
(3a), ci (23a), civ (19b), cviii (21b, 25a), cxxv (23b). 

Ara — vi (3c), vii (3b, 7a), xxiii (lob, 13a), xxv (13b), 
xxxiii (29b), xxxiv (i2ab), xlii (24b), xliii (i6b, 
18a), lii (4b), liii (42a), liv (46ab, 55b, 62a), Ivi 
(4b), Iviii (8a), lix (41a), lx (iia), Ixiii (4a), Ixxvi 
(6a). 

Kis — >1(72, 12b), iii (5a), xiii (29a), XV (6a), xxi (38b), 
xxii (30b), xxvi i^2a, 12b), xxxi (28b), xxxvii (23a, 
24a), xliii (13a, 14a, 15b, 37a), xlix (4a), liv (6a), 
lx (15a). 

Sun — i (lb), iii (4a), iv (5b, 8b), v (29a), vii (59a), ix 
(21a), xi (6a), xii (21a, 27b), xxiii (31 ab), xxiv 
(^23b), XXVI (14a), xxviii (ib, 9b), xxxi (62b), xxxiv 

224 Mbh, 

225 Rv., i, 64, 8; Av., iv, 36, 6; Tail. Sam., v, 5, 21, i; Kath. Sarn., xii, 
10; Alatt. Sarn., ii, i, 9; Kaus. Ufa., i, z. 
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(6b), xxxvi (62a), xxxvii (19b), xxxix (<Sb), xliv 
(17a), Iv (14b), ixix (39a), Ixx (25a). 

Yud — ii (28b, 31a, 37b), iii(39a), vi (24a), vii (34b). 
XV ( 1 8a), XX (27a), xxvii (28a), xxix (12a), xxxa 
(i8a), xxxb {23L'), xxxi (lob), xxxii (13a, 33b, 40a), 
XXXV (2b, i6d), xxxvii (2a, 41a), xliii (15a), xlix 
(26b, 34b, 46b. 15U), li (6a), liv (39a, 46b), lix 
(7b, 20b), Ixx (38a), Ixxiii (^8b), Ixxiv (ib, 7I)), 
Ixxx (10a, 68a). Ixxxiii (5^2, 143a), Ixxxiv (4I), 

19b, 25a), Ixxxv (ib), Ixxxvi (lib), Ixxxviii (2a), 
xciv (5b, 19b). 

Utc — VII (20a, 41b, 45b, 50a), XX (15a, (^b.i), 

xxiii (14a, 45b), xxviii (4^!^), xxix (4sb), xxxi (c^a, 
^a, 13a), xxxii (lob), Ixiv (2a), Ixxv (^ib), Ixxxv 
(i8b), xcix (17a), cvii (-i5a), cxiv (22b). 

226. SIMHT = Lioness, 

Ara — liv (46b). 

227. SUPARNA = Any large bird of prey — viiluire, eagle etc. 

AK. 7 / 1 1 gqr# i 

TT-st I'* 

r> 

Adi — iii (108b), xliii (i6b, 23a, 24I)). 

Ayo — XXV (25a, 27b), cxvii ( 9 *'*)' 

Ara — viii (3a), xxxiii (19b), xxxvi (33‘0> ■^7^* 

36a), xliv (20b), xlv (i8b), Ixiii (6b). 

Kis — i (15a), XV (25a), xviii (23b). 

Sun — iii (62a), V (34b), xxii (29b). 

Yud — xvi (35b), xxvi (17a, 19a, 23b, 36a, 40a), xlvi 
(140a), xlix (74a). 

Utc— vi (60a, 62a), x(i9a), XVI (loa), xxiii (40b), civ 
(8a), cxv {13b). 

228. SURABHI = Cow. 

AK. 26/302 I 


226 Tait. Sam., i, 2 . 12 , 2 ; Vaja. Sam., v, lo, Sata. lira., iu, 3, 1, : 

Mail. Sam., iii, 8, 5, c • 

228 >t;..i, 164.20; ^t;..i24. i; vii. 5. 8. 5; 

9, 19; Tait. Ara., iv, 29; Jaim. Bra., ii, 4> 38. 
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Ayo— Ixxvi (17a, 22a), c (55a)* 

Ara — XX (23a, 28a). 

Utc— xxvii (20b). 

2 29. SRMARA=sA kind of animal frequenting dump places 

(accord, to some tlie ‘Bos Grunniens’ or ‘a young deer’). 
AK. 86/126 I 

Ara — XX (2^b). 

Utt — vi (45b), XX (19a). 

230. STOKAKA = Cataka bird. 

AK. 87/128 I 

Ara — XXXV (28b). 

(To be continued) 

SlBADAS ChaUUHURI 


230 Tait. Sarn., v> 5, 16. i; Mait. Sam., iii. 14, 20; Vsja. Sam., xxiv, 39. 



MISCELLANY 


Is the Dcvi-bhilgavata tlic Source of the Dcog.uli 
Relief of Nara-Naiayana ? 

Ill an article |;iibiislK'cl in the LidLui llittoricul i^iurtcrty, XW'll, 
1951, pp. 191-196 Mr. T. N. R.im.K Ii.uuli an has tiicJ 10 .sliow Uiat 
the scenes of the jicnance of the •*'a.;cs Naia aiul N.ii.iyana in the 
eastern niche of the Gii[)Ca temple of Dci>,',atli in tlie )han.M district of 
U.P, are based on the st^iiy of Nara-N.U'.iyana a'' ».oniaincd in tlie Dcui- 
bhagavata (Benares edition) iv. 5-10 (especially chap. 6)'. As the relict 
is of considerable antiquity, being ilaied ‘about ()oo A.D. by A. K. 
Cooniaraswaniy"’ and in ‘the sccoiul hall of the ^ih century A.D, 
by Smith'* and Coilrington*, I think it necessary to compare the story 
of the Devi-blugauatii with the said rebel a little more carefully to see 
whether rhis story can be i.ikcn ti> be tlie b.isis ol the relief ,iiul 
whether the date of composition ot the Dci'i-blj.iguviihi can thus be 
pushed up to a [icriod ‘not later than the 6th century A.D. It 
should be remembered that an unduly early d.uc for the Dcvl bhugavdta 
means not only the same for the state ot religion anil society rcllcctcd 
in it but also a better claim of this work to the status of a genuine 
Mahapurana than that ot the Vaisnava Bhag.ivdla, wimh some scholais 
arc inclined to date not earlier than the bth ceniuiy A.D. 


1 As a nutter ot fact, ilic story of N.ira .Na' is'-"' ' ' crt.uion of Uiv.isi 

is narrated in Devl-bhagav.iU\v. 5-6, 7 (vors.s •'ii.I 17. Uu- iiuc.vxning 

verses and chapters being given to odu r nulU.s fsiu h as ila stoiy of Nara- 
Narayaiu’s fight with Prahlada) which were intiodiicl l>y way <d exeinidifying 

the bad effects of Ahanikara {piiilc'l. 

2 Cooniaraswamy, Hhtory of Indtun a.iJ Lidoneujn Art, p. Ho. 

3 Vincent Smith, History of Vine Art tn In,lu .in, I Ceylon. M)y\ p. 12. 

4 K. dc B. Codrington, Aiuient India from the Larln si I tmes to the 
GnfUs with Notes on the Architecture and Scnlinnre of the M-diaeual Period. 

1926, p. 61. 

5 /HQ., XXVII. p. 196- ^ ,,, , , 

6 Sec C. V. Vaidya in fliSRAS. 1925. pp- 
Vaisnavism, Saivism. and Minor Religious .Systems, p. 49 ; 
aJm Indun HUimcA M/.™. p. 8.; |. N. ' 

IHQ., DECE.MBER, 1953 



^SS Dcvl hhciffavdta the Sonne of Deogdrf) Rehef of \<ii\iSS!iiruyunii 

III order to explain some oC the figures in the said rcliel Mr. 
Ramachandran has given in his article a short summary of the Nara- 
Nclrayana story of the Dcul-bhagauata, but as his summary sulTcrs from 
omission of facts and unwarranted stretch of imagination, I brielly 
narrate the story below with all its notable points. This story, as 
given in Dcul-bhagavata iv. 5-7 and 17, is as follows: 

Brahma’s son Dharma was born from his fathei’s heart. Dharnia 

married Daksa’s daiudiicrs and had four sons named Hari, Krsna, Nara 
• • • • 

ami Nfirayana. Of these, the first two took to Yoga practices ami the 

last two, who arc said to be parts of Visiui, went to Vadarikasraiiia in 

the Fialeyadri (Himalayas) and practised severe austerities there on the 

bank ot the Gahga tor full one thousand years. The thousand-eyed 

Sakra got frightened at their activities. He came tlown to the Gan- 

dham.ulana mountain by riding his elephant and tried to allure the two 

sages by ollering to grant the best boon to them. As the latter could 

not be moved from their meditation, Jsakra took to his magic power 

(mohini may a) and created wolves, lions and tigers and then rain, wind 

ami fire for terrifying them, binding that none of his attempts proved 

effective to the sages who were meditating on Adi-sakri Mahavidya as 

well as on the Vag-blja, Kama-bija and M.iya-bija, Isakra (also called 

indra) returned to heaven and sent Kama (Cupid) with Rati, Vasanta 

(Spring) and the Apsarases such as Rambha and Tilottama to divert the 

sages ( — Chap. 5). Vasanta first made his appearance in the mountain, 

with the result that Amra, Vakula, Tilaka, Kimsuka, Madhuka and 

other trees and creepers were in full bloom, cuckoos gave out their 

sweet notes from tree-tops, the gentle southern breeze began to blow, 

and all creatures were smitten with passionate love for their beloved. 

Next, Kama, with Rati and his five arrows fully prepared, took his 

abode in Vadarikasrania, and Rambha, Tilottama and othc Apsarases 

be gan to 6ing sweet songs. The sudden appearance of ti>c spring iu all 

its splendour did not fail to attract the notice of the sages, but the 

Literature^ Vol. I, p. 556; Diirgasliankai' ShaMii in Bharatiya Vulya, II, pp. 
129-139; J. N. Baneiji in IHQ., XXVI, pp. 13S-143. 

Wilson, Macdoncll, Colcbrookc ami Biirnoul date the Bhagauata-purana 
in the 13 til century A.D. 

7 Dev'i-bhagavata, iv. 6. 28. 
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latter, though astonijhal, could easily discover the machination of ludra 
behind all these unexpected liappenings. As soon as die sages looked at 
the well-dicsscd nymphs, who were 8030 in nuinher,' the latter bowcil 
down to them, stood in their friint, aiul sang los'c exciting soiv^s. The 
sages, howevei , were nor mo»'Cil. Naravana calmlv’ received the 
nymphs as guests. In order to show the power of his penance he 
struck his thigh witli his palm and crcatcil a perlectiv heautiiiil lemale 
who was called Urvasi due to !icr birih from N.ir.iv.ina’s thigh (urn) 
and was looketl upon witli woiul": by the nvmplis sent by Jsakra. Next, 
for service of these nymplis Narayana hroiighr into being rhe same 
number of extremely bcantifiil females, whii put the celestial nymphs 
to confusion, being struck with woiivler to see the power of 
penance the celestial nymphs eulogised the sages, admitting their 
own folly and giving out that they had come there nor to serve 
them but to accomplish the work of Sarakratii. The sages were 
pleased at their eulogy. They asked the nymphs to return to heaven, 
taking Urvasi as a present from them to Maghavat (Indr.i). but ihc 
nymphs refused to go to heaven and wanted to have Nar.iyana as their 
husband. They earnestly requested Narayana to send Urvasi and the 
other females created by him to heaven anil to allow 1630 of them 
to remain there to serve him and his brother, but Nar.iyana did not 
like to spoil his fame and austerities by giving indulgence to sexual 
passion ( — Chap. 6). 1 le refused to have them as wives and intended to 
ward them oil by taking to anger. Being, however, prevented by Nara 
from doing so ( — Chap. 7), Nar.iyana attained trampiillity of mind, 
explained the impossibility of what they wanted from him, and assured 
them that he would become their husband in the 28th Dvapara when 
he would be born .again for the .accomplishment of the work of 
gods and the nymphs would be born as daughters of different kings. 
Feeling relieved at the words of Nir.iyana the nymphs returned to 
heaven and informed Indra of the whole situation. Indra was 
highly pleased with the iage and praised him at the sight of Urvasi 
( — Chap. 1 7) 

In the summary of the story of Nara-Nar.ayana given above, the 
following points are to be specially noted : — 

(i) In his second attempt to divert the sages by terrorising 
them Sakra is said to have created wolves, lions and tigers by means 
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of his inJijic power/ there bcintj no mcnlion of deer anywhere in 
tlic whole story. 

(ii) There is nothing in the Devhbhagavnta which may indicate 
that the wnhl beasts created by Sakra were ‘subdued’ by the sages. 

(iii) Cuckoos arc said to have given out sweet notes from tree-tops 
with tlie appearance of V^isaiua in the Gandhamadana mountain. 

(iv) Kama is said to have taken his position in Vadarikasrama 
with Rati and his five arrows, there being no mention of Kama’s 
bow. 

(v) Nymphs, and no Gandharvas, arc said to have been sent 
with Kama to divert the sages. 

(vi) Narayaiia is said to have created not only Urvasi but also a 
large number of beautiful females for attending upon the celestial 
nymphs sent by Sakra. 

(vii) The nymphs from heaven, and not Urvasi, are said to have 
eulogised the sages, and there is nothing in the whole story to indicate 
that Urvasi bowed down or in any wav paid respect to the sages before 
leaving for heaven. 

(viii) There is no mention of the presence either of any sages (other 
than Nara and Naraynna) or of luahma and other gods and goddesses 
in the hermitage. 

The said Deogarh relief, on the other hand, has the following 
peculiarities: 

(i'ii) It contains the figure of a single lion crouching indifferently* 
with its front legs crossed in a pose of non-violence and also those of 
three deer lying at ease with an air of complete safety and tameness 
very near to the lion, to which they form a very favourite food. The 
presence of these two kinds of animals very near to each other without 
the least expression of violence in the one or fear in the others, clearly 
gives out the spirit of Ahinisa (non-violence) prevailing all around 

8 The relevant verses of the Dcvi-bhTigdVdta arc the following: 

tato Viii mohimm mayam cdkara bhdyadarn vrsdhf f 
vrkln simhCwis ca vy7ighr7nns ca samtitprulyabihjsaydt / 

Viirsiirn vltam tathj vabuim sarnutpadya punah pHfiab / / 
bhlsayamlsd tdti Likro maylrn krtvu virnoblnim / 

Devl-bhUgavata^ iv. 5. 258*27.1. 

9 It IS to be noted that the face of the lion is turned away from the deer 
and his eyes arc closed. 
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the two sages. It cannot be taken to iiuiicate the submission of 
ferocious beasts sent by Sakra, because in ihai ease the presence of 
a single ferocious beast (viz., lion) aiul three tiiniil and innocent 
animals (viz., deer) lying unconccrncil near it. cannot be explained 
satisfactorily. 

(iii) There is no figure of any bird in the relief. 

(iv) The male aiul female figures hovering to the right of Naiayana 
(the four-handed sage) must he those of Kama and Kati. But Kama 
has in his hand the stringless rod of the flowery I'ow (which indicates 
his absolute powerlcssness), whereas acconling to the Devl-hhlg,ivatd 
Kama appeared in Vadarikasrama with Kati and his live arrows. 

(v) Of the two human figures hovering to the left of Nara (the 
two-handed sage) tlic male one is rather obscure aiul may he that of 
Vasanta. It is more picbablc that this male figure is that of a 
Gandharva carrying some musical instrument (Vasanta being represen- 
ted in the relief by vernal beauty noticeable m the trees); and the 
female one, reclining beside him and showing signs of utter helpless- 
ness and disappointment, must be that of a celestial nymph who not 
only failed to tempt the sages bur was discomfited by Urvasl’s matth- 
Icss beauty. These two s em to have been meant for representing 
the multitude of Gandharvas anil Apsarases who came from heaven 
to divert the sages. 

(vi) The female figure hovering between the two sages must lie 
that of Urvast, but beside her there are no figures of any other females 
who might represent those created i>y Naiayana for attending upon 
the celestial nymphs sent Iiy Iiidra. 

(vii) It is Urvasi (and not the celestial nymphs, as said in the 
Devt-hbagavata story) who pays rcsjuct to Nar.lyana with folded 
palms. 

(viii) The two human figures standing behind Nara and Nariiyana 
are undoubtedly those of two sages meant for representing the large 
number of sages who used to come to Vadarikasrama to visit Nara and 
Narayana. 

From the above-mentioned peculiarities of the Nara-Narayana story 
of the Dsvi'bhdg/fv^t^f on the one hand and the Ocogarh relief on the 
other, it will be evident that the story has more points of difference 
from the relief than those of agreement with it. So, it can never be 
taken to be the source of the relief. As a matter of fact, this story 
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conies from a very late period and is a definitely later version, with 
certain striking innovations and mention of Adi-sakti and Tantric 
Hrjas, than that found in Vihriana-pHrana (VahgavasI Press edition), 
Cliaps. 6-7, with whicli the Devhbhdgavata has a good number of 
verses in common. As the present V amnna- pitrdna cannot be dated 
earlier than 700 A.D., the Devl-bhdgnuata must have been written 

later than at least 750 A.D. (For further evidences in support of 
the late origin of the Devl-bhdgiiviita sec my article in fotirnal 
of Oriental Research, Matlras, xxi, >953, pp. 4^'79)‘ 

It is dilficnlt to say at present what exactly formed the basis of the 
Dcogarh relief of Nara-Narayana. The story of the Vdmana-purdna, 
to whicli wc have alrcaily re ferred, docs not mention any wild animals 
or sages (other than Nara and Narayana) being present in the hermi- 
tage, nor docs it say tliat Kandarpa (Cupid) was accompanied by Rati 
or that Rambha, whom ^atakrntu sent with Kandarpa and Miidhava 
(Spring) to disturb Nara and Narayana, had with her any other 
Apsaras or Gandharva. There is also no mention ol UrvaM's paying 
respect to her creator before leaving for heaven. 

A story of Nara-Narayana is also found in the Skanda-purana^ 
Rcviikhanda, chaps. 192-193 (VahgavasI Press edition). Although this 
story mentions ‘lions, tigers and other wiKl beasts as leaving oft their 
ferocity and moving about in the mountain with deer*,^'^ it contains a 
number of other peculiarities which go definitely against its being the 
source of the relief. 

Accounts of the penance of Nara and Narayana as occurring in the 
Mahilbbarata^ VisnudljArmottnra, and some other works, do not meet 
all the points in the relief. So, it is probable that the sculptor of the 
relief used some early Puranic or epic story of Nara-Narayana, which 
is now lost to iis; or he derived his ideas from various sources then 
available to him, one of these sources being the Adahabharata. 


R. C. Hazr/v 


10 simhit-vyTighrrt Liyjh sdnm\as certih sdhd mrgatr girdiij 

192, 15a. 



Tlic As^amacrkas of Marwar 

The problem of the Sii[)t,!)ii.tiiLjs has alre.uly been iliscuvscil by 
T. G. Rao' and Dr. D. K. Pacil.* In ancient Rajasthan, worsliip both 
of seven* and eight' mothers wa.; in voi-ue in the mediaeval period. 
At Osian arc carved three of the Sapian).itiLis (^ASLIR.^ 1Q08-5, p. 

*110). 

As regards the cult of the Astaai.itrLi.'!, we lind the eight mothers 
carved at Elcphanta near Bombay (il. T. G. Rao, up. cit., p. 3^0 
all are Catiirbbitpi and seated wall h.daes in their laps. Ihe carving 
of Ganapati and eight sthunaka mothers to lus left in a single rock in 
front of the Maiulora Railway station (3 miles from jodhpiir) presents 
very interesting features of tlie (jiir)aia Pi.uili.iia period. They' are 
carved in a rectangular space leei broad and I'/i ft high. Except 
the Ganapati, all the female deities seem to be siaiulmg. In ancient 
‘times there was some raised dais or ['lailorin (in front of the images) 
called by the local people as “R.ivana Li Ch.unvarl . It is simply a 
myth that the king of Mandora (ancient M.indavyaptaa) had given 
his daughter Mandodari in marriage to R.ivana — the celebrated ruler of 
Ceylon. Just below these images is a step-well wherein a slab bears 
an inscription dated 74 "^ Vihriinid Sihiiu’.il. It is veiy likely that the 
Astamatrkas were carved at the time of the opening ceremony of this 
step-well near by. The above inscri[.tion specifically relcrs to the 
construction of the step well m 74^ 

Every standing malrka at Mandora covers a space about i /z feet 
high. It is really painful that almost all the heads of the deities are 

now broken and deshaped. Only some hands and obj. els held in 
them, some vahatuis of deities, ornaments of neck, shoulder, ankle and 
waist etc., are still visible to speak of the richness of local art of so 

early an age. 


1 

2 

3 


Elements uf Hindu honoii^raphy. Nbufra-. vo 
Proceedings of the Indiun Hisio.y (- 
C£. ASIAR., 1909-10,}). 134; ~PliA'iW(^., 


1. I, i>t. II. i>p. j'9 'b 

ngf<-ss, 1949. 1>1>- >"9 '*• 

njOj, ])|). 4 ^a and 4^' tiud. 


1919, p. 65 etc. 

4 PRAWC., 1905, p. bz at N.agai.1. p. 
Ramgarlr, 191 1, p. 36 at Kekiada in Mvwar. 

5 The capital of the Gurjar Pratihaias. 


59 at Qultoigarf), p. 


49 at 
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The Aslanuilrkits of Aianuar 


The blcncliiiij of the standing® pose and the arrangement of the 
hands' is not to be seen anywhere else in the whole of Indian art. 
Beginning from Ganapati, to his left, the female deities have two and 
four hands alternately i.c. the first has two, the second has four, the 
third has two again and so forth till the last (i.c. Camunda) has 
eight hands. . 

A brief description of the Maiulora sculptures too is very interest- 
ing®. The elephant gotl Gauapati is seated with sweets in his 
lower left hand. To his left we find the deities in the followintr 
order : — 

1 Two liaiuled mollicr holding some object in her left arm 
which IS stretched downwartls. 

2 l our handed Vaisnavl holdin>r a conch in her lower left 

• • D 

[land. 

3 Two lianded Mah-si is standing in front of the bull (the, 
Nandi of !siva). Perhaps her left hands used to touch the 
head of the bull. 

lirahmanl, with her four hands, is standing with a swan 
(the vahana of Brahm.'i) near her left leg. Her legs arc 
somewhat bent. 

5 Some deity having two hands. 

6 Pour handed deity. 

7 Aindrt, with an elephant (the uuhiUia of Indra) behind her, 
has two hands. 

8 Camunda, having eight hands, is seen trampling on a 
human body kneeling below. 

Of these mothers, it is not possible to clearly identify Nos. i , 5, and 
6 for their attributes are all wanting. Dr. Bhandarkar {ASIAR, 
1909-10, p, 93) conjectures that probably they were the remaining 
three mothers i.c., Kaumarl, Varahl and Narasiinhi. 

6 On a stone sl.ib (a' 1 1 " X 2' 5") now kept in the Mathura Museum arc 
carved only three mltrkas i.c. Kaum.Vi, Vaisnavi and Varahi. Alhthesc Catur- 
bhuja mothers are standing. Also we have a similar sculpture (depicting 
Aindri and Var^si) kept in a shrine to the left of Sachiy^-mata's temple at 
Osian, 39 miles from Jodhpur) 

7 Cf. PRAWC., 1907, p. 33. 

8 Cf. ASIAR., 1909-10, p. 93, plate XL facing p. 94. 
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The AsUirnatrkds of Maiulora thus have to play an important role 
on the realm of InJian art depicting the seven or eight divine mothers. 
The altogether absence of children in the laps of mothers is a note- 
worthy feature which should not escape the eyes of a student of Indian 
art. On the other hand several mediaeval sculptures depicting a clulJ 
in the lap of the mother have been recovered from Mandora. It is 
really a mystery how the sculptor of Mandora could allord to miss the 
depiction of the babies in the laps of all the tight divine mothers 
discussed above. 

As regards Kekinda, ’ the sthanaka and Calnrbhuja eight mothers 
arc carved on the shrine door of the loth century A. D. Nilakaniha 
Mahadeva temple. 1 Icrc the deities are shown with babies in their 
laps and their vahanas too standing near by. W'e also hud the eight 
mothers on the shrine door of the Brahinaiu temple of Phalodi (near 
Merta Road i.c,, 65 miles from Jodhpur). 

This IS in nutshell a short account of /ivlii/u.i/i'/’a-worship in 
Aiicicnt Marwar.* 

K. C. Ac.kawala 


An Inscription fom the Pdtn.i District 
It is often believed that to read an cpigraphic or iiianuscripi 
record in early Bengali characters is much easier than to decipher an 
inscription of the' ancient and early medieval periods. But my ex- 
perience as a student of Indian paIacogra[)hy is that the decipherment 
of a late medieval Bengali manuscript or cpigraphic record rciiuires as 
much skill, care and patience as that of an epigraph or manuscript 

of an earlier date. 

In the Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society, vol. 
XXVIII. X94-. FI’- 44-4‘> A. Banerji-Sastri published an 

interesting note entitled “Evolution of Magadhi Script. The title 
of the article may lead our readers to expect that the learned author 

9 Modern Jasnagar or ancient Kiddodha. about 14 miUs from Merta 

City (Merta City being 73 miles from Jodhpur). C,.„.rcs 

* Paper submitted to be read in Section 1 of the Indian Hotory Gmgres 

held at W.altatr in December. 1953. ■ 
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has oiEcrccl in it a dissertation oE the type oE liiihler’s celebrated essay 
on the origin oE the Brahnil alph tbet. Ihit there is liardly anything 
in Dr. Banerji-Sastri’s note, covering only two pages oE the journal, 
besides mere rcEcrcnccs to the following: (1) Biihler’s hulische 
ralaogruphie, Tafel VI, (2) fBOliS., vol. XXIII, Part I, March, 
* 9 J 7 » !’• (3) •'* niannscript (copietl in 146^^ A.D.) oE the Visnu 

Pnr-tna, which was ac<|uired by the Bihar and Orissa Research 
Society in 193^. and (4) a stone inscription accpiired by the Patna 
Museum from Bihar-shariE in 194^. There is no descrijition of any 
script in the article; but the Icarncil author has oElered us a short 
note on the Bihar-shariE inscription referretl to above, together with 
Its facsimile. Thus he has earned the gratitude of the students of 
Indian epigraphy and palaeography. 

The most valuable part of Dr. Banerji-Sastri’s note contains the 
lollowing details regarding the lind of the inscription in question : 
“In January 1943 was acquired the inscribed piece of stone reproduced 
in this number. Its exact finJspot is not known. The Curator, 
Patna Museum, informs me that this stone slab was lying for some 
time at the residence of the Sub-Divisional Oflicer, Bihar Sharill. He 
j)rescnted it to the Patna Xluscuni. The stone is black schist 
generally found in Bihar. Tlic slab is 4'-9" x I'jA" X 5". 
There are four lines of inscription on one side only, the inscribed 
sjiace measuring 2'-4iJ" x 5 x 8"(sic.). It bears Patna Museum Arch- 
.icological No. 10601. These details have been supplied by the Curator, 
Patna Xluseum, and the inscription is reproduced here by the kind 
permission of P. C, XIanuk, Esq., President, XIanaging Committee, 
Patna Museum”. 

We consider the above information very valuable because the 
inscription is written in the early Bengali script and its discovery in 
Bihar is of special signilicance. In an article published in the Journal 
of the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal, Letters, vol. XIV, 194B, pp. 
1 13 ff., I edited a stone inscription from the Patna District bearing 
the date V.S. 1553 (^496 A.D.). This epigraph is also written in the 
early Bengali alphabet and I had to discuss the problem of its prevalence 
during the medieval period in the Patna area of Bihar where the 
Devanagari script and its variety the Kayethi are now in general use. 

As regards the contents and value of the Bihar-sharif inscription, 
Dr. Banerji-Sastri remarks as follows: “The inscription is of the 
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usual votive donation type. The last line vim^^L,U>ita,h sutrakurou 
Kamadevena karmmin7i Sake 1322 Nrpa-Vikrr.markc Sam 1458. 
English ttanslation : — Inscnbccl hv the c.irvcr Kaniadcva ui the ^aka 
era (year?) 1322 and in the era ot the sunhke king Vikrania, Saih 
1458. Saka 1322 = 13224-78=1301, A.l).: Saiii 143S - 58 = 
1400 A.D. Thus the inscription is written in the M.igadhi script 
dated 1400 A.D.” 

It will be seen that out of the four lines of writing on the inscrip- 
tion, Dr. Banerji-Sastri read only the last line. Reccnlly I had to 
examine the inscription carefully in order to edit it in the Epipraplii.i 
Indica. It was found on examination that there arc several unfor- 
tunate errors in Dr. Banerji-Sastri s views on the reiorJ as quoted 
above. 

In the first place, the inscription is nor “of the usual votive 
donation type.” It records the construction of a klrtti{\.c. a structure 
or temple) to house the deity Kausika-naga by a number of persons. 
The worship of Kausik.i-naga at Bihar-sharif or in its neigliboiirhood 
is of considerable interest to the student of India’s cultural history in 
view of the fact that the Mahabharntn mentions the same deity in 
relation to Uiijagrha, modern Rajgir which is not far aw.iy from 
Bihar-sharif. The description ot Rajagrha in the Mahahhurdta, 
Sabhu-parvan, chapter 21, contains the following vtrscs (9-10) spe.dt- 
ing of the Niigas worshipped at the old capital of Magadha : 

Arbitdah Sakravdpt ca pannagatt satrit-tlpanau, 

Svastikasy —dlayas — c — atra Aiani-niignsyti c = ottdmal>; 
aparihdryd meghandni Adagadhii Aianuna kruh, 

Kattsiko Alanimdn7S* = c — dtva cakrate c — iipy—ann graham. 

The verses speak of the Niiga deities of Rajagrha as Arbuda, .^ak- 
ravapin, Svastika, Mani-n.aga, Kausika and Manimat, of whom Svastika 
and Mani-naga had their own temples in the city. Numerous old N.lg.a 
images have been discovered in the ruins of Rajgir wlulc the local 
Maniyar Math has been taken to represent an ancient Mininag.i-matba. 
The Rajgir area, in which Bihar-sharif is situated, was one of the 
greatest centres of the Niiga cult in Eastern India. 

Secondly, in what has been read as siitrakarena Kamadevena Karm- 
mina and translated as “by tlie carver Kamndeva”, sfitrakarena has 
been wrongly deciphered. The word sRtrakdra of course means a 
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weaver or carpenter; but the reading of the expression as found in the 
record is clearly and undoubtedly svarnnakarena. Kaniadeva was 
therefore a goldsmith and not a carver. 

Thirdly, what has been read as Sake 1322 is clearly Sake 
The same date seems to have been given in words at the beginning of 
line 1. Unfortunately, the letters giving the year are peeled off, 
although the following words giving the actual date arc clear. This 
part reads: c = Asvine mast sukle vare Sukre dasamyam. The date 
ol the consecration of the kirti or temple for the god Kaiisika-naga was 
thus Saka 1317, Asvina sudi 10, Friday. The date corresponds to the 
24th September, 1395 A. D. Dr Banerji-Sastri’s date is thus five years 
later than the actual date of the record. 

Fourthly, what has been read by Dr. Banerji-Sastri as Nrpa- 
V ikramarke Safn is undoubtedly Nrpa-Vikramarke Safn 1^52. 

The type of 2 occurring here is used several times in the Mehar plate 
of D.'imodara, published in the Epigraphia Indica, vol. XXVII, pp. 
182ft. There cannot moreover be any doubt about the reading of the date 
as it is also given in words at the beginning of line 3 of the inscription. 
The passage in question (not studied by Dr. Banerji-Sastri) reads : 
yugm-esasya-krt~aik~abde kante nrpagttros = tithan. In this, yttgma — 2, 
(literally, the faces of Isa or Siva) =5, /’rM = 4, and i. 

According to the principle ahkTinant vamato gatib, the words would 
make 1452 (of the Vikrama era). The actual date is called the tithi 
of the nrpa-gurii. The expression nrpa-garu here apparently means 
“the foremost of rulers” as in the Raghuvaihsa, II, 68 : 

tasyah prasann-endu-mukhah prasadam 
gttrar = nrpanam gnrave nivedya, 
praharsa-cihn-annmitar >7 priyiiyai 
sasafitsa vtica punarnktay — eva. 

Here Dilipa is called nrpanath guruh = nr pa-guru, ‘the foremost of 
kings’. The use of the expression can also be traced in epigraphical 
literature. Cf rafnafrt gurub sri-Vijayakhya-devo, etc., in verse 5 of 
the Rewah inscription of Malayasiriiha {Ep. Ind., vol. XIX, pp. 265!!.). 
Thus the nrpaguru-tithi of the inscription under study means a royal 
tithi. We have seen that what is apparently the same tithi is quoted in 
line 1 of the record as Asvina-sudi i o, which is the Vijaya dasamt day. 
That the Vijaya dasamt was regarded as a royal tithi will be clear from 
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the citations under the word dnrgl in tlic S.thdjktilpiidruniii : t,i(I-dine 
rdjd ydtrafii kuryTit yathu — dasamlm yoh s.imiillithgl>y,t prdsthdnat'n knru- 
te nrpab, tasya Sfu’nv.itSitriini riijyc nj ki' — dpi L’ij.tyo bh.ii'ct', svtiyam- 
asaktau khadg-adi ydtrd h,irtjvyd y.ithd — k.lry\:i’iihlt svayjin-.if^ome 
bbftbhartnh kecid = dbm- aedrydh, cb,itr-aytidb-ddy.n,i =/.</, ;;1; Vttijjyi- 
karh nirgame kurydt. The date in question is theicfore the same as 
quoted in line i of the inscription, namely, Friday, the aqth Septemher 

*395 

Fifthly, what Dr. Ranerji-Sasrti calls “the M.igailhl script, dateil 
1^00 A. D.” is the early Bengali alphabet of 1395 A. I). The letters 
of the inscription very closely resemhlc those of the modern Bengali 
.alphabet. As we have pointed out elsewhere [IllQ., vol. XXVlll, 
1952, pp. 123 fl.), the early medieval script of Fasiern India, fiom 
which the modern alphabets of Bengal, Assam, Orissa and Mithil.i 
(North Bihar) were developed, was known as Gaiidi. The letters of 
the inscription under review has more marked rcsemhlance with those 
of the present day Bengali alphabet and especially of the late medieval 
cpigraphic and manuscript records of the Bengal area than even with 
those of the modern Maithil alphabet, although the dilfercncc between 
the medieval alphabets of Bengal and Mithil.i was very little. Whether 
the .absence of Maithil influence on the record is sugi;ested by the <l.itc 
given in the Saka era but not according to the lalsMiianasena .Saihvat 
is difficult to settle, but it may do. In any case, however, 
Dr. Banerji-Sastri’s description of the alphabet of the Bihar-sharif inscrip- 
tion under study as “the M.lgadhT script, dated iqoo A. D," is 
apparently unfortunate and utterly unwarranted. It may also be 
pointed out that the description of what has been published by 
Dr. Banerji-Sastri as “the autograph of Vibhuticandra (1203 A.I).)” as 
M.lgadhl is cqu.illy unjustifieil. As in a few other medieval manuscripts 
found in Nepal, this one uses a type of medial i which was widely used 
only in Orissa. 


D..C. SiKCAK 
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F.ARLY GHOGKAPIIY OF ASSAM by Dr. B. K. Barua, 
Reader, Gauhati University, 1952, 72 j)p. 

The author states at the outset that his sources for this brochure arc 
mainly two works the Kalthu Purana and the Yoginl Tantra, both of 
which bcinj^ primarily dcvotctl to religion take note of only those 
places which acijuired importance as a sacred site for pilgrimage. The 
copper plate grants arc not of much use as these mention only the 
villages which were the objects of a gift and so are the itineraries of 
rclig;ioiis prcaclicrs like Safikaradeva and Maitlhavadcva. With these 
scanty materials at liis disposal, the author has collected a mass of infor- 
mation relating to ‘‘Pragjyotisa” and “Kamarupa’*. He has then compiled 
an alphabetical list of topographical names and given with each what- 
ever inform uion, whether legendary or historical, is available as to 
their location and imp)rtancc. There arc two appendices dealing with 
geographical names ot India and not included in the list of names 
falling within Assam. One is a collection from the Kaliku Parana 
and the ocher from the Yoginl Tantra, Both ot these lists arc interest- 
ing and serve as useful materials Hr future researches in ancient Indian 
geograj)hy. This treatise on the early geography ot Assam has no 
doubt entailed much labour atnl patience, and the author deserves 
compliment for the same. We commend this book to all historians, 
who can have some useful geographical Information within easy reach. 

N. Dutt 


HISTORY AND DOCTRINES OF THE AJIVIKAS by Dr, A. 
L. Basham B.A., Ph. D. Luzac & Co., London, xxxii +304 pp. 

We welcome this book on the Ajivikas as our knowledge about 
this religious order, which appeared as a rival to the early Jainas, is 
very meagre, particularly because of tlie fact that no original text 
expounding their views is available. Dr. Basham as well the previous 
writers on this subject like Dr. Hoernlc and Dr. Barua had to depend 
mostly on the traditlo.is preserved in the literature of its rivals. Such 
traditions can hardly be expected to present the history and doctrines 
of a rival religious teacher in their proper perspective. However, to 
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make the best use of these inatcnjls, all the .seholafs inciuioncil above 
have tried to reconstruct the histoiv and dotttines in as impartial a 
manner as possible but the icsults have not hetn very happy as 
imagination and speculation have plavcd a large part in such teconstruc- 
tions. lor this Dr. Basham has foiiiul fault sMih Dr. Bariia aiul 
Dr. Hocrnlc, forgetting that lie was also ruling on the same hotse. i hs 
account of the initiation, song and dance .iiul philosophie.d views of 
the Ajivikas, suffers from the same defect as those ol the previous 
writers. We appreciate the laboms of Dr. B >shain for bringing 
together all the matciials traceable .n the Indian hit ratine aiul insciip- 
tions including the Tamil sources aiul pieseiitii’g them in a neat and 
clear language. Mis detailed stiuK of the Pah passages ile.iling with 
the six heretical tc.achers, and ol the jaiiia ii.uliiions priscr\id m the 
Bhagavatlsfttra and other texts destrves commendation, lie has tried 
to link up the teaching of Purana Kassapia, Pakiulha K.iceayana with 
those of Mahkhah Gosala by straining the meaning, of the doctiines 
attributed to them. Me identifies Purana the Ajivika ol Kiikkiit.in.igara 
mentioned in the MllakecI with Purana Kassapa of the Pah ii.idiiions. 
The title Purana, possibly a form of Saiisktiiis.iiion of “Pinna 
(perfect), might have been common among the Indian astetics, luiue, 
such identification should not be made without oilier cuiiohoiaiiiig 
evidences. Though the first eu^ht chapters of the woik ilo not cont.tjii 
new information of any im[ioriance, ue appreei.ite his .iu< mpt to 
present a connected account of the sect from its oiig,in up to the Naiula 
and Maurya periods. Mis main eoiurihuiioii and by far the best is 
contained in chapters IX and X. In thaiicer IX he tr.iccs the career 
of the Ajivikas in later times from the c.iily aiul late Saiiskril liieiatwrc 
up to the 13th century A. D., while in eh.ipttr X he has uilleemd .ill 
the cpigraphic evidences relating to the existence ol tlic Ajivikas m 
Southern India as also the references to this sect loimtl m the ramil 
religious texts: Mauimckalai. NilaUcd and C;ivai',ru,aeiit.y ir. Il.ough 
these evidences throw no light on the tc.iJiings of the Ajivikas, they 
establish that this religious order was fairly well known m Southern India 
up to the 14th century A. D. Me has taken great pains to establish 
that the Ajivikas h.ad a set of scriptures but the evidences produced 
are very scanty and not so convincing. In chapter XII, he has cntcrc 
into detaiUa discussion about the moin thesis of tl.c A|,v,kas, 
niyati. We must say that he has tried his best to give a plausible 
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iiucr[)rct.uion o[ the jamc. Me has essayed a very difficult task of 
tryiiuj to ^ivc us some idea of the Ajivika cosmology, atomism, soul, 
and gods from the scanty available materials. The young scholar 
seems to have gone beyond his limits in h'is occasional remarks such as 
(p.4) “the industrious and uninspiring civilization of the Ind?is cities 
with its chthonic religion, had been replaced by the more barbaric 
culture of the Aryans, with disorderly pantheon of celestial dietics”; 
(P' 95 ) “‘^ven before Gosala’s ministry, the regions of Kosala, Magadha, 
Kasi, Videha and Cam[\i were the homes of peripatetic naked philo- 
sophers of the Ajivika type*’. ' Such remarks only reveal the writer’s 
very poor knowleilge of ancient Indian civilization. 

Inspitc of the shortcomings pointed out above, it must be admitted 
that the author has been able to create the impression that the 
Ajivikas formed an organised religious order to be counted with along 
with the Jainas and the Buddliists and that it was not really an 
immoral, short-lived religious order as the rival sects wanted to make 
out, and that it possessed a literature and language of its own. The 
doctrine of “niyati” was accepted in India in some form or other by 
Br.ahmanical sects while it formed the main basis of \Iahkhaii Gosala’s 
doctrine, which of course was carried to its furthest limit by this 
founder. A book like this therefore serves the useful purpose of 
establishing the importance and popularity of a hitherto not so well 
known religious sect of India. 

N. Durr 

A CULTURAL HISTORY OL ASSAM (LARLY PERIOD) 
by Dr. B. K. Barua, Reader, Gauhati University, i95i> -2^3 pp* with 

35 

With the rapid strides that our historians are making in reconstruct- 
ing the past of our ancient country, it is in the fitness of things that 
the scholars of every province should keep pace with the same by 
making a close and detailed study of the materials available within his 
province and present the same within a small compass to draw the 
attention of those scholars who essay to write a history of all the 
peoples of India. Dr. B. K. Barua has therefore produced a very 
useful work and we must say that he has done it ably. In this 
treatise he has given a cultural, and not merely a political, history of 
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Assam and this really ofters a great relief to the nioiiotonoiis reading 
of the rise and fall of kings and dynasties. 

In the first chapter, he has made an ethnological study of the 
various tribal inhabitants cf Assam and conchulcs that the Tibcto- 
Burman.. and Shans constitute today the bulk of the population (p.7). 
He has also discussed about the time of the advent of the Aiyans 
and the growth of modern Assamese out of Sanskrit and commented 
incidentally on the origin of the appellations “Prfigjyotisa” and 
“Kamarupa”. In the second chapter he has reviewed the political 
history, utilising the well knowri trad’tions ana inscriptions as far as 
possible while the third is devotctl to administration during nine 
centuries from the 4th to the 12th century A. D., for which the 
author depended largely on the land grant copper plates. The fourth 
chapter on economic condition is replete with many interesting infor- 
mation and gives a clear picture of the various means of livelihood 
of the people, the system of survey of land and revenue, the various 
agricultural products as also the trade-routes. In the fifth chapter he 
has analysed the social structure including the origin and position of 
various castes, marriage customs and educational systems. While in 
the sixth he gives a succinct account of tlic many religions prevalent 
in Assam from the earliest times. In the seventh chapter he surveys 
the architectural remains, sculptures and the various images found in the 
province. There are two appendices written by Ur. B. Kakati on 
“place and personal names in the early land grants of Assam and on 
“certain Austric-Sanskrit word-corrcspondcnccs. 

From the above bird s-eye view of the contents of the work, it 
will be apparent that the author has essayed a formidable task and 
collected various materials and presented the same in a nice readable 
form. The value of the work has been much enhanced by his 
utilisation of archaeological finds. We trust the book will earn 
appreciation not only of the Assamese scholars but also of all students 

of Indian culture. 

N. Dun 
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K. A. Chowdiujky and S. S. Giiosii.^Plant-rcmains from Uarapjja 
i^^6. A study ot the plant-rcmains collected duriuL; the excava- 
tions at Harappa in has resulted in their idcntihcation by the 
wood technologists of the forest Research Institute. Of the four 
varieties of the timber remains, two are considered to have been of 
local origin and two appear to have come from the hills. The 
botanical evidence shows that four thousand years ago, there was, 
near about Idarappa, ‘a scrubby forest with pockets of marshy 
land and tall grasses, where rainfall was limited to a few months 
of the year’. 

B. B. Lal,— Copper Hoards from the Gangctic Basin and a 
Review of the Problem, Some co[iper implements discovered in 
the Gangetic valley, hut left unrecorded up to now, are described 
here. A class of pottery excavated recently at Hastinapura 
suggests that it might be the product of a culture with which was 
affiliated the copper hoards. The copper specimens arc surmised 
to have belonged to the ancestors of the proto-Australoid group 
ot tribes who inhabited the Gangetic basin before the arrival of 
the Aryans. 

V. D. Krishnaswami and K. V. SoundararaIan. — The Lithic Tool- 
Industries of the Singrauli Basin^ District Mirzaptir. The paper 
deals with the character and age of the palaeolithic and microlithic 
artefacts collected from the Singrauli basin in Uttar Pradesh. 

A. Ghosh. — Rajgir ipjo. A minor excavation recently executed at 
Rajgir has led to the discovery not only of different pottery-types 
but also of ‘a hitherto unknown type of post-cremation burial’. 
The author of the paper has divided ‘the chronological length of 
the occupation of the city’ into four different periods from a time 
earlier than the fifth century B. C. to the first century A.C. 

T. R. Gairola.— T/ ae Weights of the Punch-marked Coins from 
Barwdni [Madhya Bharat). 
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Brahmavidya (Adyar Library Hulletin), vol. XVI 1. pt. 3 


N, Aiyaswami Sastki. — Some Abhulhrirma Problems. While eluci- 
dating the texts o[ V\isul);uulhirs Abhidhiirmakoij’bhasya, 
Yasomitra introduces in his S['h:iUrtha discussions of philosophical 
import. Some of the points liscussed there are dealt with in the 
paper under the following heads: The Buddha above Pratycka- 
buddhas and Sravakas; lichcr; Two-fold suppression (nirodhj); 
Samsthana, Image; Vasuhandlurs dctinicion of avijfiapti defended; 
Definition of Rnp/i; Material nature of truijuapti. 


A. G. Krishna 


patJisad. 


Warrhir. — BhaLtt dnd Mnlti in the SveChuaUro- 


Ibid. vol. XVI I, pt. 4 

A. N. Krishna Aiyancar. — Ahgirdsasmyti. The edition of ilic Smrti 
with Indices and Appendices is completed in this issue of the 
journal. 


Bulletin ofjhe Ramkrishna Mission Institute of Culture* vol. IV, no. 12 

A, S. Krtshnan. — Tdmil Devotional Literature. An account is 
presented herein of the vast literature enshrined in Tamil on the 
cult of Bhakti and mysticism. 

Journal of the American Oriental Society, vol . <3, no. 3 

(.1 uly-Sopieiul)(»r, lOr/I) 

Louis RnNOU.— L c Passage dcs Brahmana aux Upanisail. 

Journal of tho Asiatic Society (Scicnor) vol. XIX, no. 1 

JoHANNHS Gwsdm..— Ancestral and Sacrificial Clans among the 
Santals. This account of the clan system of the Santals is based 
on the existing Santal literature both in Santali and other languages 
as well as on the information gathered from Santal villages. The 
Paris or Ancestral clans are conscious of the common tjood they 
have inherited through their forefathers. The Khnts or Sacrificial 
clans arc proud of the prerogative they possess to deal with forces 
of the invisible world viz. the Bongas or the hidden and mysterious 
spirits of the Santali belief. 
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Journal of .he Ganganatha Jha Research institute, 

voi. IX, pts. ' 2 , a, 4 

P, K. Code. — The Chronology of the Works on Vedanta by 
Gangddhara Sarasvati and his Disciple Anandahodhendra Sarasvatl. 
lividcncc adduced by the writer suggests that the period of one 
hundred years between A.C. 1650 and 1750 is the probable 
time when Gahgadharcndra and Anandabodhendra composed their 
works on Vedanta. 

Sadhu Ram. — Bhartrhari's Date. Arguments put forward in the 
paper lead to the conclusion that Bhartrhari ‘cannot be placed 
later than the 3rd century A.D. and may be even earlier’. 

U. C. Sarkau. — The Place of Kautilya's Arthasastra in the Hindu 
Legal History. Dealing with the rights and duties of a sovereign 
in the actual administration of his subjects, Kautilya had to 
consider the function of the judiciary. Precepts set forth in the 
Arthasastra in that connection have a bearing on the developmena 
of the legal conception in the later Dharniasastra literature. 

Ram Shankar Bhattaciiauya. — Panini's Notion of Authoritativeness 
of the Views of his Predecessors. Panini has mentioned names of 
many predecessors and cited older traditions and usages. The views 
. thus referred to in his work appear to have been accepted by him 
as correct. 

ManoranJan Siiastri.— -T/u? Svalpa-matsya-purana. Since the 
Svalpa-matsya-purana is found quoted in ritualistic works of 
Kamarupa and Bengal dating from the 12th century, the Purana 
must be earlier by one hundred years at the least. Two manus- 
cripts of this rare work available to the writer have been 
described in the note, and their contents discussed. 

W. Paciiow and Ramakanta Mishra. — The Pratimoksa Sutra of the 
Mahiisanghikas. The present discourse dealing with the contents 
of the Pratimoksasiitra forms an Introduction to the 
text critically edited for the first time from manuscripts found 
in Tibet. 


Journal of Indian History, rol. XXXI, pt II (August, 1953) 
Nandalal Chatterji.— L or</ Wellesly and the Provincial Battalions, 
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S. Bhattacharya. — The date of Nidhunptir Cunt of BhaskAra^ 
varman. King Bhaskaravannan of Kamaruj'a called himself 
maharajadhiraja in the undated Nidhanpur Grant which was 
issued from his triumphal camp at Karnasuvarna. The use of 
this dignified epithet by him in the record militaics against the 
view that Gauda kingdom with its capital Katnasuvarna passed 
into the hands of the Kamarupa king belorc 642 A.C. The title 
of maharajadhiraja could not certainly be assumed by the king in 
the region during the life-time '»f Harsavardhana, who had hecome 
the undisputed sovereign of Northern India. Bhaskaravarman 
must therefore have occupied Karnasuvarna after 1 larsa’s tlealh 
in A.C. when he could have issued the charter found at 

Nidhanpur. 

H. Q0V.XZ.— History of Chaniba State in Mughal and Stkh 
Times. 

Dharma Bhanu. — Libraries and their Management in Mughal 
India. 


Orissa Historical Research Journal, vol. I, no I (.liinuury, 

S. K. Sarasvati. — Temples of Orissa. Distinctive features of the 
Orissan temples, specially at Bhnvaneswarj Konaik and Pun, art 
discussed in the paper. The Nigara style of temple architecture 
attained remarkable regional development in ancient Kalinga. 

S. C. DE.—Some Antiquities oi South Balasore. Images, temjdes 
and some other anticjuarian objects found at Kanpur, (Jiang, 
Charampa and Palia — all lyinj? near Bhadrak in South balasoie 
point to the region being a cultural centre for centuries, where 
Buddhism, Jainism, Saivism and Vaisnavism have left their mark. 

S. N. RaJacuru. — The Bdnatumva Copperplate Crant of Nelta- 
bhahjadeva of Drumaraja-Kula. Tlie inscription published here 
is assigned to the 8th century A.C. on palacographical grounds. 

S. C. De. A Siva Lihga inscribed with Buddhist Dhdranl from Soro. 

P. Acharya.— T/ie Commemorative Inscription of the Anantavastr 
deva Temple at Bhuvaneswar. The record commemorating the 
foundation of the temple in 1278 A.C. by the Ganga King 
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Bhanudeva has been re-edited with improvement in readings here 
and there. 

D. C. SiKCAR. — The Later Somivatnsts. 

SuRYA Narayan Das. — The Votive Inscriptions in the Lingaraja 
1 emple of Bhuvaneswar, The name ol the king mentiond in the 
record is read as Vira Narakesarl instead of Viravarakesari, and the 
king is identified with Narasimhadeva I. 


Poona Orientalist, vol. XVII, nos. l-t 

SuRYA Kanta* — A Study of Ksemendra's Kavikanthdbharana, Aucitya- 
vicaracared and Suvrltatilaka with an English Translation. Besides 
presenting an English translation of the three treatises of the great 
Kashmirian polymath K.scmendra, the article deals with the 
different aspects of the life and works of the poet, showing his 
‘eminence as a critic of the theory and practice of poetry.’ 


Pracyavani, vol. IX 

P. K. Code. — Date of Sabhdvinoda of Daivajfia Diimodara, a prtege 
of King Srinivasa Malla of Nepal. The Sabhdvinoda containing 
in its ten sections useful essentials of various subjects like polity, 
astrology and medicine was composed by Daivajha Damodara 
between A.C. 1657 and 1685 for the entertainment of the court 
[sabhd) of king Srinivasa of Nepal. 

Hajima Nakamura. — Indian Studies in Japan. 

Roma Chaudhuri.— of Women in Medieval India. Women 
in medieval India became subject to numerous social disabilities 
for political reasons. A few of them however continued to follow 
the high tradition set up in earlier times, and were able to pro- 
duce works of merit and insight. The evidence of the Smrti and 
Kavya literature as also the actual contributions of women of the 
period have been taken into consideration in the discussion. 

}. B. Ch.audhuri. — Muslim Poetesses of India. Vtrabhadracampu 
of Padmanabha Misra. The Sanskrit text of the Campu edited 
here with an Introduction describes the exploits of king Virabhadra 
who ruled in Rewa in the 1 6th century. 
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(Sanskrit Quarterly of the Banaras Sanskrit Coiiege) 

vol. VI 1, no. 1 

YiiDlliSHTHiR Mi\iA\iSAK.-)]iqfTira^i(, Citations (roin tlit* 
Bfy'jrtti, a lost treatise on ilic lliiiinian sysiciii o( |;raniiiiar, have 
heen conipilcJ from twenty-six tllllcrcnt worb, utaniinatical aiiJ 
lexical in character, 

Ananta Sastri PHAnKn,-.cf||fif^r[. Rclrrcnccs to Brhaspail tn 
Vcdic literature arc shown to loniain an objcc’ivc Jescripiion of the 
planet Jupiter. The Puriinic Icjjeiuls that have oathcreJ roiinJ the 
name o[ Brhaspati arc all saiJ to have only a symbolical 

SuBlIADRA |hA and VraIAVALI-AHII DviVliD.-TOqT^PITOJ'* 
AnanJaboJliabhattopadhj'aya’s cainnientary on the LiimiiiljiU 
'ot the Viijasancya Yajiirveda eJitcJ in this instalment covers the 
, portion ol the text from jj, z|5 to 35, 
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